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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?—PART Y. 


BY PISISTRATUS OAXTON, 


[The Author reserves the Right of Transtation.] 


BOOK IIl.—OHAPTSR IX. 


The Nomad, entering into civilized life, adopts its art, shaves his poodle, and puts on 
a black coat. Hints at the process by which a Cast-off exalts himself into a Take-in. 


Ar twilight they stopped at a quiet 
inn within eight miles of Gatesboro’. 
Sophy, much tired, was glad to creep 
to bed. Waife sate up long after 
her; and, in preparation for the 
eventful morrow, washed and shaved 
Sir Isaac. You-would not have 
known the dog again; he was daz- 
dling. Not Ulysses, rejuvenated by 
Pallas Athené, could have been 
more changed for the better. His 
flanks revealed a skin most daintily 
mottled; his tail became leonine 
with an imperial tuft; his mane fell 
in long curls, like the beard of a 
Ninevite king; his boots were those 
of a courtier in the reign of Charles 
Il.; his‘ eyes looked forth in dark 
splendour from locks white as the 
driven snow. This feat performed, 
Waife slept the peace of the righteous, 
aud Sir Isaac, stretched on the floor 
beside the bed, licked his mottled 
flanks and shivered—J7 faut souffrir 
pour étre beau.” Much marvelling, 
Sophy the next morn beheld the 
dog; but before she was up, Waife 
had paid the bill and was waiting 
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for her on the road, impatient to 
start. He did not heed her exclama- 
tions, half compassionate, half ad- 
miring ; he was absorbed in thought. 
Thus they proceeded slowly on till 
within. two miles of the town, and 
then Waife turned aside, entered a 
wood, and there, with the aid of 
Sophy, put the dog upon a deliberate 
rehearsal of the anticipated drama. 
The dog was not in good spirits, 
but he went through his part with 
mechanical accuracy, though slight 
enthusiasm. 

“ He is to be relied upon, in spite 
of his French origin,” said Waife. 
* All national prejudice fades before 
the sense of a common interest. And 
we shall always find more genuine 
solidity of character in a French 
poodle than in an English mastiff, 
whenever a poodle is of use to us, and 
a mastiff is not. But oh, waste of 
care! oh sacrifice of time to empty 
names! oh emblem of fashionable 
education! It never struck me 
before—does it not, child — 
thou art, strike thee now—by the 
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necessities of our drama, this animal 
must be a French dog?” 

“ Well, grandfather ?” 

“And we have given him an 
English name! Precious result of 
our own scholastic training; taught 
at preparatory academies; precisely 
that which avails us nought when 
we are to face the world! What is 
to be done? Unlearn him his own 
cognomen—teach him another name; 
too late, too late! We cannot afford 
the delay.” 

“T don’t see why he should be 
called any name at all. He observes 
your signs just as well without.” 

“Tf I had but discovered that at 
the beginning. Pity! Such a fine 
name, too! Sir Isaac! Vanitas 
vanitatum! What desire chiefly 
kindles the ambitious? To create 
a name—perhaps bequeath a title— 
exalt into Sir Isaacs a progeny of 
Mops! And after all, it is possible 
(let us hope it in this instance) that 
a sensible young dog may learn his 
letters and shoulder his musket just 
as well though all the appellations 
by which humanity knows him be 
condensed into a pitiful monosyllable. 
Nevertheless (as you will find when 
you are older), people are obliged in 
practice to renounce for themselves 
the application of those rules which 
they philosophically prescribe for 
others. Thus, while I grant that a 
change of name for that dog is a 
question belonging to the policy of 
Tfs and Buts, commonly called the 
policy of Expediency, about which 
one may differ with others and one’s 
own self every quarter of an hour— 
a change of name for me belongs 
to the policy of Must and Shall, viz.: 
the policy of Necessity, against which 
let no dog bark, though I have known 
dogs howl at it! William Waife is 
no more ; he is dead—he is buried; 
and even Juliet Araminta is the base- 
less fabric of a vision.” 

Sophy raised inquiringly her blue 
guileless eyes : 

*“ You see before you a man who 
has used up the name of Waife, and 
who, on entering the town of Gates- 
boro’, becomes a sober, staid, and 
respectable personage, under the 
appellation of Chapman. You are 
Miss Chapman. Rugge and his exhi- 
bition ‘leave not a wrack behind.’” 
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Sophy smiled and then sighed— 
the smile for her grandfather's gay 
spirits; wherefore the sigh? Was it 
that some instinct in that fresh, loyal 
nature revolted from the thought of 
these aliases, which, if requisite for 
safety, were still akin to impostura 
If so, poor child, she had much yet 
to set right with her conscience! All 
I can say is, that after she had smiled 
she sighed. And more reasonably 
might a reader ask his author to 
subject a zephyr to the microscope 
than a female’s sigh to analysis. 

“Take the dog with you, my dear, 
back into the lane; I will join you 
in a few minutes. You are neatl 
dressed, and if not, would look so, 
I, in this old coat, have the air of a 
pedlar, so I will change it, and enter 
the town of Gatesboro’ in the cha- 
racter of—a man whom you will soon 
see before you. Leave those thin 
alone, de-Isaacised Sir Isaac! Fol- 
low your mistress—go.” 

Sophy left the wood, and walked 
on slowly towards the town, with her 
hand pensively resting on Sir Isaac’s 
head. In less than ten minutes she 
was joined by Waife, attired in re 
spectable black; his hat and shoes 
well brushed; a new green shade to 
his eye; and with his finest air of 
Pére Noble. He was now in his 
favourite element. Hk was aot- 
mve—call it not imposture. Was 
Lord Chatham an impostor when he 
draped his flannels into the folds of 
the toga, and arrayed the curls of his 
wig so as to add more sublime effect 
to the majesty of-his brow and the ter- 
rors of its nod? And certainly, consi- 
dering that Waife, after all, was but a 
professional vagabond—considering 
all the turns and shifts to which he 
has been put for bread and salt—the 
wonder is, not that he is full of stage 
tricks and small deceptions, but that 
he has contrived to retain at heart so 
much childish simplicity. - When a 
man for a series of years has only 
had his wits to live by, I say not 
that he is necessarily a rogue—he 
may be a good fellow; but you can 
scarcely expect his code of honour 
to be precisely the same as Sir Philip 
Sidney’s. Homer expresses, through 
the lips of Achilles, that sublime 
love of trath, which, even in those 
remote times, was the becoming cha- 
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racteristic of a gentleman and a sol- 
dier. But, then, Achilles is well off 
during his whole life, which, though 
distinguished, is short. On the other 
hand, Ulysses, who is sorely put to 
it, kept out of his property in Ithaca, 
and, in short, living on his wits, is 
not the less befriended by the imma- 
culate Pallas, because his wisdom 
savours somewhat of stage trick and 
sharp practice. And_as to convenient 
aliases and white fibs, where would 
have been the use of his wits, if 
Ulysses had disdained such arts, and 
been magnanimously munched up by 
Polyphemus? Having thus touched 
on the epic side of Mr. Waife’s cha- 
racter with the clemency due to 
human nature, but with the caution 
required by the interests of_society, 
permit him to resume a “duplex 
course,” sanctioned by ancient prece- 
dent, but not commended to modern 
imitation. Just as our travellers 
neared the town, the screech of a 
railway whistle resounded towards 
their right—a long train rushed from 
the jaws of a tunnel, and shot into 
the neighbouring station. 

“Tow lucky!” exclaimed Waife ; 
“make haste, my dear!” Was he go- 
ing to take the train? Pshaw! he 
was at his journey’s end. He was 
going to mix with the throng that 
would soon stream through those 
white gates into the town; he was 
going to purloin the réspectable ap- 
pearance of a passenger by the train. 
And so well did he act the part of a 
bewildered stranger just vomited 
forth into unfamiliar places by one of 
those panting steam monsters, so 
artfully amidst the busy competition 
of nudging elbows, overbearing 
shoulders, and the impedimenta of 
carpet-bags, portmanteaus, babies in 
arms, and shin-assailing trucks, did 
he look round consequentially on the 
qui vive, turning his one eye now on 
Sophy, now on Sir Isaac, and griping 
his bundle to his breast as if ‘he sus- 
pected all his neighbours to be Thugs, 
condottieri, and swell-mob, that in 
an instant fly-men, omnibus-drivers, 
cads, and porters marked him for their 
own. ‘“Gatesboro’ Arms,” “ Spread 
Eagle,” “ Royal Hotel,” ‘“ Sara- 
cen’s Head,—very comfortable, cen- 
tre of High Street, opposite the 
Town Hall,”—were shouted, bawled, 
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whispered, or whined into his ear. 
“ Js there an honest .porter?” asked 
the Comedian piteously. An Irish- 
man presented himself. “ And is it 
meself can serve your honour !”— 
“Take this bundle, and walk on 
before me to the High Street.”— 
“ Could not I take the bundle, grand- 
father? The man will charge so 
much,” said the prudent Sophy. 
“Hush! you indeed!” said the Pére 
Noble, as if addressing an exiled 
Altesse royale—* you take a bundle— 
Miss—Chapman !” 

They soon gained the High Street. 
Waife examined the fronts of the 
various inns which they passed by, 
with an eye accustomed to decipher 
the physiognomy of hostelries. “ The 
Saracen’s Head” pleased him, though 
its imposing size daunted Sophy. He 
arrested the steps of the porter, “ Fol- 
low me close,” and stepped across the 
open threshold into the bar. The 
landlady herself was there, portly and 
imposing, with an auburn toupet, a 
silk gown, a cameo brooch, and an 
ample bosom. 

“You have a private sitting-room, 
ma’am ?” said the Comedian, lift- 
ing his hat. There are so many 
ways of lifting a hat—for instance, 
the way for which Louis XIV. 
was so renowned, But the Come- 
dian’s way on the present occasion 
rather resembled that of the late 
Duke of Beaufort—not quite royal, 
but as near to royalty as becomes a 
subject. He added, recovering his 
head—*“ And on the first floor?” The 
landlady did not curtsey, but she 
bowed, emerged from the bar, and set 
foot on the broad stairs; then, look- 
ing back graciously, her eyes rested 
on Sir Isaac, who had stalked forth in 
advance, and with expansive nostrils 
sniffed. She hesitated. ‘ Your dog, 
sir! shall Boots take it round to the 
stables ?” 

“The stables, ma’am—the stables, 
my dear,” turning to Sophy, with 
a smile more ducal than the previous 
bow; “ what would they say at home 
if they heard that noble animal was 
consigned to—stables? Ma’am, m 
dog is my companion, and as mu 
accustomed to drawing-rooms as I 
am myself.” Still the landlady paus- 
ed. The dog might be accustomed 
to drawing-rooms, but her drawing- 
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room was not accustomed to dogs, 
She had just laid down a new carpet. 
And such are the strange and erratic 
affinities in nature—such are the 
incongruous concatenations in the 
cross-stitch of ideas, that there are 
associations between dogs and carpets, 
which, if wrongful to the owners of 
dogs, beget no unreasonable appre- 
hensions in the proprietors of carpets. 
So there stood the landlady, and 
there stood the dog! and there they 
might be standing to this day had 
not the Comedian dissolved the spell. 
“Take up my effects again,” said he, 
turning to the porter; “doubtless 
they are more habituated to distin- 
guish between dog and dog at the 
Royal Hotel.” 

The landlady was mollified in a 
moment. Nor was it only the rivalries 
that necessarily existed between the 
Saracen’s Head and the Royal 
Hotel that had due weight with her. 
A gentleman who could not himself 
deign to carry even that small bundle, 
must be indeed a gentleman! Had 
he come with a portmanteau—even 
with acarpet-bag—the porter’s service 
would have been no evidence of rank; 
but, accustomed as she was chiefly 
to gentlemen engaged in commercial 
pursuits, it was new to her experi- 
ence,—a gentleman with effects so 
light, and hands so aristocratically 
helpless. Herein were equally be- 
tokened the two attributes of birth 
and wealth—viz., the habit of com- 
mand, and the disdain of shillings. 
A vague remembrance of the well- 
known story how a man and his dog 
had arrived at the Granby Hotel, at 
Harrogate, and been sent away room- 
less to the other and less patrician 
establishment, because, while he had 
a dog, he had not a servant; when, 
five minutes after such dismissal, came 
carriages and lackeys, and an imperi- 
ous valet, asking for his grace the 
Duke of A——, who had walked on 
before with his dog, and who, O ever- 
lasting thought of remorse! had been 
sent away to bring the other estab- 
lishment into fashion ;—a v4gue re- 
miniscence of that story, I say, flashed 
upon the landlady’s mind, and she 
exclaimed, “I only thought, sir, you 
might prefer the stables; of course, 
it is as you please—this way, sir. He 
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is a fine animal, indeed, and seems 
mild.” 

“You may bring up the bundle, 
porter,” quoth the Pére Noble. “Take 
my arm, my dear; these steps are 
very steep.” 

The landlady threw open the door 
of a handsome sitting-room—her 
best; she pulled down the blinds to 
shut out the glare of the sun, then, 
retreating to the threshold, awaited 
further orders. 

“ Rest yourself, my dear,” said the 
Actor, placing Sophy on a couch with 
that tender respect for sex and child- 
hood which so especially belongs to 
the high-bred. “The room will do, 
ma’am. I will led you know later 
whether we shall require beds. As 
to dinner, I am not particular—a cut 
let—a chicken—what you please—at 
seven o’clock. Stay, 1 beg your par- 
don for detaining you; but where 
does the Mayor live!” 

“ His private residence is a mile out 
of the town; but his counting-house 
is just above the Town-Hall—to the 
right, sir!” 

“ Name?” 

“Mr. Hartopp 

“ Wartopp! Ah! to be sure! Har- 
topp. His political opinions, I think 
are (ventures at a guess) enlightened!” 

Lanpiapy.—“ Very much s0, sir. 
Mr. Hartopp is highly respected.” 

Waire.—" The chief municipal 
officer of a town so thriving—fine 
shops and much plate-glass—must 
march with the times. I think I 
have heard that Mr. Hartopp pro- 
motes the spread of intelligence and 
the propagation of knowledge.” 

Lanpiapy (rather puzzled).—*I 
dare say, sir. The Mayor takes great 
interest in the Gatesboro’ Athe 
n@um and Literary Institute.” 

Warre.— Exactly what I should 
have presumed from his character and 
station. I will detain you no longer, 
ma’am” (Duke of Beaufort bow). The 
landlady descended the stairs. Was 
her guest a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the town at the next 
election? March with the times— 
spread of intelligence? All candi- 
dates she ever knew had that way 
of expressing themselves—‘ March” 
and “Spread.” Not an address had 
parliamentary aspirant put forth to 
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the freemen and electors of Gates- 
boro’, but what “March” had 
been introduced by the candidate, 
and “Spread” been suggested by 
the committee. Still she thought 
that her guest, upon the whole, 
looked and bowed more like a 
member of the Upper House. Per- 
haps one of the amiable though occa- 
sionally prosy peers who devote the 
teeth of wisdom to the cracking of 
those very hard nuts—* How to edu- 
cate the masses,” “ What to do with 
our criminals,” and suchlike prob- 
lems, upon which already have been 
broken so many jawbones tough as 
that with which Sampson slew the 
Philistines. 

“Oh, grandfather,” sighed Sophy, 
“what are you about? We shall 
be ruined—you, too, who are so care- 
fal not to get into debt. And what 
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have we left to pay the people 
here?” 

“Sir Isaac! and this!” returned 
the Comedian, touching his forehead. 
“Do not alarm yourself—stay here 
and repose—and don’t let Sir Isaac 
out of the room on any account!” 

He took off his hat, brashed the 
nap carefully with his sleeve, replaced 
it on his head—not jauntily aside— 
not like a jeune premier, but with 
equilateral brims, and in composed 
fashion, like a pere noble—then, 
making a sign to Sir Isaac to rest 
quiet, he passed to the door ; there he 
halted, and turning towards Sophy, 
and meeting her wistful eyes his own 
eye moistened. “Ah!” he murmured, 
“ heaven grant I may succeed now, for 
if I do, then you shall indeed be a 
little lady!” 

He was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 


Showing with what success Gentleman Waife assumes the pleasing part of Friend 
to the Enlightenment of the Age and the Progress of the People. 


On the landing-place, Waife en- 
countered the Irish porter, who, hav- 
ing left the bundle in the draw- 
ing-room, was waiting patiently to be 
paid for his trouble. 

The Comedian surveyed the good- 
humoured shrewd face, on every line 
of which was writ the golden maxim, 
“Take things asy.” “I beg your 
pardon, my friend; I had almost for- 
gotten you. Have you been long in 
this town ?” 

“Four years—and long life to your 
honour !” 

“Do you know Mr. Hartopp, the 
Mayor ?” 

“Ts it his worship the Mayor? 
Sure and it is the Mayor as has made 
& man o’ Mike Callaghan.” 

The Oomedian evinced urbane 
curiosity to learn the history of that 
process, and. drew forth a grateful 
tale. Four summers ago Mike had 
resigned the “first gem of the sea” 
in order to assist in making hay for 
a Saxon taskmaster. Mr. Hartopp. 
who farmed largely, had employed 
him in that rural occupation. Seized 
by a malignant fever, Mr. a 
had helped him through it, an 


naturally conceived a liking for the 
man he helped. Thus, as Mike 
became convalescent, instead of pass- 
ing the poor man back to his own 
country, which at that time gave 
little employment to the surplus 
of its agrarian population beyond 
an occasional shot at a parson, an 
employment, though animated, not 
lucrative, he exercised Mike’s return- 
ing strength upon a few light jobs 
in his warehouse; and finally, Mike 
marrying imprudently the daughter 
of a Gatesboro’ operative, Mr. Har- 
topp set him up in life as a pro- 
fessional messenger and porter, pa- 
tronised by the corporation. The 
narrative made it evident that Mr. 
Hartopp was a kind and worthy 
man, and the Oomedian’s heart 
warmed towards him. 

“An honour to our species, this 
Mr. Hartopp!” said Waife, striking 
his staff upon the floor; “I covet his 
acquaintance. Would he see you if 
you called at his counting-house ?” 

Mike replied in the affirmative 
with eager pride, “Mr. Harto 
would see him at once. Sure, di 
not the Mayor know that time was 
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money? Mr. Hartopp was not a 
man to keep the poor waiting.” 

“*Go down and stay outside the hall 
door; you shall take a note from me 
to the Mayor.” 

Waife then passed into the bar, and 
begged the favour of a sheet of note- 
paper. The landlady seated him at 
her own desk—and thus wrote the 
Comedian :— 

“ Mr. Chapman presents his compli- 
ments to the Mayor of Gatesboro’, and 
requests the honour of a very short 
interview. Mr. Chapman’s deep in- 
terest in the permanent success of 
those literary institutes which are 
so distinguished a feature of this en- 
lightened age, and Mr. Mayor’s well- 
known zeal in the promotion of those 
invaluable societies, must be Mr. Chap- 
man’s excuse for the liberty he ven- 
tures to take in this request. Mr. ©. 
may add that of late he has earnestly 
directed his attention to the best 
means of extracting new uses from 
those noble but undeveloped institu- 
tions.—Saracen’s Head, &c.” 

This epistle, duly sealed and ad- 
dressed, Waife delivered to the care 
of Mike Callaghan—and simultane- 
ously he astounded that functionary 
with no less a gratuity than half-a- 
crown. Cutting short the fervent bless- 
ings which this generous donation 
naturally called forth, the Comedian 
said, with his happiest combination of 
suavity and loftiness, “And should 
the Mayor ask you what sort of per- 
son I am—for I have not the honour 
to be known to him, and,there are 
so many adventurers about, that he 
might reasonably expect me to be 
one—perhaps you can say that I 
don’t look like a person he need be 
afraid to admit. You know a gentle- 
man by sight! Bring back an answer 
as soon as may be; perhaps I shan’t 
stay long in the town. You will find 
me in the High Street, looking at the 
shops.” 

The porter took to his legs—impa- 
tient to vent his overflowing heart 
upon the praises of this munificent 
stranger. A gentleman, indeed— 
Mike should think so. If Mike’s 
good word with the Mayor was worth 
money, Gentleman Waife had put 
his half-crown out upon famous in- 
terest. 

The Comedian strolled along the 
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High Street, and stopped before a sta- 
tioner’s shop, at the window of which 
was displayed a bill, entitled— 


GATESBORO’ ATHENZUM AND 
LITERARY INSTITU ZE, 





LECTURE ON CONCHOLOGY, 
By Proressor Lone, 
Author of “ Researches into the Natural 


History of Limpets. 


Waife entered the shop, and lifted 
his hat,—* Permit me, sir, to look at 
that hand-bill.” 

“ Oertainly, sir; but the lecture is 
over—you can see by the date; it 
came off last week. We allow the 
bills of previous proceedings at our 
Atheneum to be exposed at the win- 
dow till the new bills are prepared— 
keeps the whole thing alive, sir.” 

“* Conchology,” said the Comedian, 
“is a subject which requires deep re- 
search, and on which a learned man 
may say much without fear of contra- 
diction. But how far is Gatesboro’ 
from the British Ocean ?” 

“T don’t know exactly, sir—a long 
way.” 

“Then, as shells are not familiar to 
the youthful remembrances of your 
fellow-townsmen, possibly the lec- 
turer may have found an audience 
rather select than numerous.” 

“Tt was a very attentive audience, 
sir—and highly respectable — Miss 
Grieve’s young ladies (the genteelest 
seminary in the town) attended.” 

Wairze.— Highly creditable to the 
young ladies. But, pardon me, is 
your Atheneum a Mechanics’ lusti- 
tute ?” 

Snopmay.—‘It was so called at 
first. But, somehow or other, the 
mere operatives fell off, and it was 
thought advisable to change the word 
‘ Mechanics’ into the word ‘Literary.’ 
Gatesboro’ is not a manufacturing 
town, and the mechanics here do not 
realise the expectations of that taste 
for abstract science on which the 
originators of these societies founded 
their 

Warrt (insinuatingly interrupting). 
— Their calculations of intellectual 
progress and their tables of pecuniary 
return. Few of these societies, I am 
told; are really self-supporting—I 





suppose Professor Long is!—and if 


he resides in Gatesboro’, and writes 
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on limpets, he is probably a man of 
independent fortune.” 

Snopman.— Why, sir, the pro- 
fessor was engaged from London— 
five guineas and his travelling ex- 
penses. The funds of the society could 
ill afford such outlay; but we have a 
most worthy Mayor, who, assisted by 
his foreman, Mr. Williams, our trea- 
surer, is, I may say, the life and soul 
of the institute.” 

“A literary man himself, your 
Mayor ?” 

The shopman smiled. ‘ Not much 
in that way, sir; but anything to en- 
lighten the working classes. This is 
Professor Long’s great work upon 
limpets, 2 vols., post octavo. The 
Mayor has just presented it to the 
library of the Institute. I was cutting 
the leaves when you came in.” 

“Very prudent in you, sir. If 
limpets were but able to read printed 
character in the English tongue, this 
work would have more interest for 
them than the ablest investigations 
upon the political and social history 
of man. But,” added the Comedian, 
shaking his head mournfully, “the 
human species is not testaceous—and 
what the history of man might be to 
a limpet, the history of limpets is to 
aman.” So saying, Mr. Waife bought 
a sheet of cardboard and some gilt 
foil, relifted his hat, and walked out. 

The shopman scratched his head 
thoughtfully; he glanced from his 
window at the form of the receding 
stranger, and mechanically resumed 
the task of cutting those leaves, which, 
had the volumes reached the shelves 
of the library uncut, would have so 
remained to the crack of doom. 

Mike Callaghan now came in sight, 
striding fast. “Mr. Mayor sends 
his love—bother-o’-me—his respex; 
and will be happy to see your 
honour.” 

In three minutes more the Come- 
dian was seated in a little parlour 
that adjoined Mr. Hartopp’s gounting- 
house—Mr. Hartopp seated also vis-a- 
vis, The Mayor had one of those coun- 
tenances upon which good-nature 
throws a sunshine softer than Claude 
ever shed upon canvas. Josiah Har- 
topp had risen in life by little other 
art than that of quiet kindliness. As 
& boy at school, he had been ever 
ready to do a good turn to his school- 
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fellows; and his schoolfellows at 
last formed themselves into a kind of 
police, for the purpose of protecting 
Jos. Hartopp’s pence and person from 
the fists and fingers of each other. 
He was evidently so anxious to please 
his master, not from fear of the rod, 
but the desire to spare that worthy 
man the pain of inflicting it, that he 
had more trouble taken with his edu- 
cation than was bestowed on the 
brightest intellect that school ever 
reared; and where other boys were 
roughly flogged, Jos. Hartopp was 
soothingly patted on the head, and 
told not to be cast down, but try 
again. The same even-handed justice 
returned the sugared chalice to his 
lips in his apprenticeship to an aus- 
tere leather-seller, who, not bearing 
the thought to lose sight of so mild a 
face, raised him into partnership, and 
ultimately made him his son-in-law 
and residuary legatee. Then Mr. 
Hartopp yielded to the advice of 
friends who desired his exaltation, 
and from a leather-seller became a 
tanner. Hides themselves softened 
their asperity to that gentle dealer, 
and melted into golden fleeces. He 
became rich enough to hire a farm 
for health and recreation. He knew 
little of husbandry, but he won the 
heart of a bailiff who might have 
reared a turnip from a deal table. 
Gradually the farm became his fee- 
simple, and the farmhouse expanded 
into a villa. Wealth and honours 
flowed in from a brimmed horn. 
The surliest man in the town would 
have been ashamed of saying a rude 
thing to Jos. Hartopp. If he spoke 
in public, though he hummed and 
hawed lamentably, no one was so re- 
spectfully listened to. As for the par- 
liamentary representation of the town, 
he could have returned himself for 
one seat and Mike Oallaghan for 
the other, had he been so disposed. 
But he was too full of the milk of 
humanity to admit into his veins 
a drop from the gall of party. He 
suffered others to legislate for his na- 
tive land, and (except on one occasion, 
when he had been persuaded to assist 
in canvassing, not indeed the electors 
of Gatesboro’, but those of a dis- 
tant town, in which he 

some influence, on behalf of a certain 
eminent orator) Jos. Hartopp was 
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only visible in politics whenever Par- 
liament was to be petitioned in favour 
of some humane measure, or against 
a tax that would have harassed the 
poor. 

If anything went wrong with him 
in his business, the whole town com- 
bined to set it right for him. Wasa 
child born to him, Gatesboro’ re- 
joiced as a mother. Did measles or 
searlatina afflict his neighbourhood, 
the first anxiety of Gatesboro’ was 
for Mr. Hartopp’s nursery. No one 
would have said Mrs. Hartopp’s 
nursery ; and when in such a depart- 
ment the man’s name supersedes the 
woman’s, can more be said in proof 
of the tenderness he excites? In 
short, Jos: Hartopp was as notable 
instance of a truth not commonly 
recognised, viz. that affection is 
power, and that, if you do make it 
thoroughly and unequivocally clear 
that you love your neighbours, though 
it may not be quite so well as you 
love yourself,—still, cordially and dis- 
interestedly, you will find your neigh- 
bours much better fellows than Mrs. 
Grundy gives them credit for,—but 
always provided that your talents be 
not such as to excite their envy nor 
your opinions such as to offend their 
prejudices, 

Mr. Hartorr.— You take an in- 
terest, you say, in literary institutes, 
and have studied the subject ?” 

Tue Oomepran.—“ Of late, those 
institutes have occupied my thoughts 
as presenting the readiest means of 
collecting liberal ideas into a profit- 
able focus.” 

Mr. Harropr.—* Certainly it is 
a great thing to bring classes together 
in friendly union.” 

Toe Comsepi1an.—" For laudable 
objects. 

Mr. Harropr.—* To cultivate their 
understandings.” 

Tue Comepran.—* To warm their 
hearts.” 

Mer. Hartorr.—* To give them 
useful knowledge.” ; 

‘tne Comepran.—" And pleasurable 
sensations.” 

Mr. Hartorr.—"In a word, to 
instruct them.” 

Tue Comepran.—" And to amuse.” 

“ Eh!” said. the Mayor—* amuse !” 

Now, every one about the person 
of this amiable man was on the con- 
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stant guard to save him from the 
injurious effects of his own benevo- 
lence ; and accordingly his foreman, 
hearing that he was closeted with g 
stranger, took alarm, and entered on 
pretence of asking instructions about 
an order for hides,—in reality, to 
glower upon the intruder, and keep 
his master’s hands out of imprudent 
pockets, 

Mr. Hartopp, who, though not 
brilliant, did not want for sense, and 
was a keener observer than was gene 
rally supposed, divined the kindly 
intentions of his assistant. “ A gen- 
tleman interested in the Gatesboro’ 
Atheneum. My foreman, sir—Mr. 
Williams, the treasurer of our Insti- 
tute. Take a chair, Williams.” 

“ You said to amuse, Mr. Chapman, 
but—” 

“You did not find Professor Long 
on conchology amusing ?” 

“ Why,” said the Mayor, smili 
blandly, “I myself am not a man 
science, and therefore his lecture, 
though profound, was a little dry to 
me , 


‘Must it not have been still more 
dry to your workmen, Mr. Mayor?” 

“They did not attend,” said Wil- 
liams. ‘Up-hill task we have to 
secure the Gatesboro’ mechanics, 
when anything really solid is to be 
addressed to their understandings.” 

“* Poor things, they are so tired at 
night,” said the Mayor compassion 
ately; “but they wish to improve 
themselves, and they take books from 
the library.” 

“ Novels,” quoth the stern Wil 
liams,—“ it will be long before they 
take out that valuable ‘History of 
Limpets.’” 

“Tf a lecture was as amusing as & 
novel, would not they attend it?” 
asked the Comedian. 

“‘T suppose they would,” returned 
Mr. Williams. “ But our object is to 
instruct ; and instruction, sir—” 

“Oould be made amusing. If, for 
instance, the lecturer could produce @ 
live shell-fish, and, by showing what 
kindness can do towards developing 
intellect and affection in beings 
without soul,—make man him- 
self more kind to his fellow- 
man ?” 

Mr. Williams laughed grimly.— 
“ Well, sir?” gh y 
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« This is what I should propose to 
do.” 

“ With a shell-fish!” cried the 
Mayor. 

“ No, sir; with a creature of nobler 
attributes—A poa!” 

The listeners stared at each other 
like dumb animals as Waife conti- 
nued— 

“ By winning interest for the indivi- 
duality of a gifted quadruped, I should 
gradually create interest in the natural 
history of its species. I should lead 
the audience on to listen to compari- 
sons with other members of the great 
family which once associated with 
Adam. I should lay the foundation 
for an instructive course of natural 
history, and from vertebrated mam- 
miferes who knows but we might 
gradually arrive at the nervous sys- 
tem of the molluscous division, and 
produce a sensation by the production 
of a limpet! ” 

+ Theoretical,” said Mr. Williams. 

“ Practical, sir; since I take it for 
granted that the Atheneum, at pre- 
sent, is rather a tax upon the richer 
subscribers, including Mr. Mayor.” 

“ Nothing to speak of,” said the 
mild Hartopp. Williams looked to- 
wards his master with unspeakable 
love, and groaned. “ Nothing indeed 
—oh!” 

“ These societies should be wholly 
self-supporting,” said the Comedian, 
“and inflict no pecuniary loss upon 
Mr. Mayor.” 

“ Certainly,” said Williams, “ that 
is the right principle. Mr. Mayor 
should be protected.” 

“ And if I show you how to make 
these societies self-supporting "— 

“ We should be very much obliged 
to you.” 

“T propose, then, to give an exhi- 
bition at your rooms.” 

Mr. Williams nudged the Mayor, 
and coughed, the Comedian not ap- 
pearing to remark cough or nudge. 

“ Of course gratuitously. Iam not 
& professional lecturer, gentlemen.” 

Mr. Williams looked charmed to 
hear it. 

* And when I have made my first 
effort successful, as I feel sure it will 
be, I will leave it to you, gentlemen, 
to continue my wae But I 
cannot stay long here. the day 
after to-morrow—” 
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“ This is our ordinary soirée night,” 

= ee ? i said a 
og, sir—dogs not itted— 
Williams ?” sy 

Mr. Wirt1ams.—“ A mere by-law, 
which the sub-committee can suspend 
if necessary. But would not the in- 
troduction of a live animal be less 
dignified than—” 

“ A dead failure,” put in the Go- 
median gravely. The Mayor would 
have smiled, but he was afraid of 
doing so lest he might hurt the feel- 
ings of Mr. Williams, who did no 
seem to take the joke. 

“We are a purely intellectual 
body,” said the latter gentleman, 
“ and a dog—” 

* A learned dog, I presume?” ob- 
served the Mayor. 

Me. Witt1AMs (nodding).—“ Might 
form a dangerous precedent for the 
introduction of other quadrupeds. 
We might thus descend even to the 
level of a learned pig. We are not a 
menagerie, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ Chapman,” said the Mayor ur- 
banely. 

“Enough,” said the Comedian, 
rising, with his grand air: “ if I con- 
sidered myself at liberty, gentlemen, 
to say who and what I am, you would 
be sure that I am not trifling with 
what J consider a very grave and 
important subject. As to suggesting 
anything derogatory to the dignity of 
science, and the eminent repute of 
the Gatesboro’ Athensum, it would 
be idle to vindicate myself. These 
grey hairs are—” 

He did not conclude that sentence, 
save by a slight wave of the hand. 
Thé two burgesses bowed reveren- 
tially, and the Comedian went on— 

“ But when you speak of precedent, 
Mr. Williams, allow me to refer you 
to precedents in point. Aristotle wrote 
to Alexander the Great for animals 
to exhibit to the Literary Institute of 
Athens. At the college in t 
lectures were delivered on a dog 
called Anubis, as inferior, I boldly 
assert, to that dog which I have re- 
ferred to, as an Egyptian College to a 
British Institute. The ancient Etru- 
rians, as is shown by the erudite 
Schweighzeuser, in that passage—you 
understand Greek, I presume, Mr. 
Williams?” 

Mr. Williams could not say he did. 
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THe Comepian.— Then I will 
not quote that passage in Schweig- 
heeuser upon the Moilossian dogs in 
general, and the dog of Alcibiades in 
particular. But it proves beyond a 
doubt that, in every ancient literary 
institute, learned dogs were highly 
estimated ; and there was even a phi- 
losophical academy called the Cynic 
—that is, Doggish, or Dog-school, of 
which Diogenes was the most eminent 
professor. He, you know, went about 
with a lanthorn looking for an honest 
man, and could not findone! Why? 
Because the Society of Dogs had 
raised his standard of human honesty 
to an impracticable height. But I 
weary you; otherwise I could lec- 
tare on in this way for the hour 
together, if you think the Gatesboro’ 
operatives prefer erudition to amuse- 
ment.” 

“ A great scholar,” whispered Mr. 
Williams.—Aloud; “and I’ve nothing 
to say against your precedents, sir. 
I think you have made out that part 
of the case. But, after all, a learned 
dog is not so very uncommon as to 
be in itself the striking attraction 
which you appear to suppose.” 

“ Tt is not the mere learning of my 
dog of which I boast,” replied the 
Comedian. “ Dogs may be learned, 
and men too; but it is the way that 
learning is imparted, whether by dog 
or man, for the edification of the 
masses, in order, as Pope expresses 
himself, ‘to raise the genius and to 
mend the heart,’ that alone adorns 
the possessor, exalts the species, in- 
terests the public, and commands the 
respect of such judges as I see before 
me.” The grand bow. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Williams, hesitat- 
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ingly, “sentiments that do honour 
to your head and heart; and if we 
could, in the first instance, just see 
the dog privately.” 

“ Nothing easier!” said the Come- 
dian. “ Will you do me the honour 
co meet him at tea this evening ?” 

“ Rather will you not come and 
take tea at my house?” said the 
Mayor, with a shy glance towards 
Mr. Williams. 

Tae Comepran.—* You are very 
kind; but my time is so occupied 
that I have long since made it a rule 
to decline all private invitations out 
of my own home. At my years, Mr. 
Mayor, one may be excused for tak- 
ing leave of society and its forms; 
but you are comparatively young 
men. I presume on the authority 
of these grey hairs, and I shall expect 
you this evening—say at nine o’clock.” 
The Actor waved his hand graciously 
and withdrew. 

“ A scholar AND a gentleman,” said 
Williams, emphatically. And the 
Mayor, thus authorized to allow 
vent to his kindly heart, added, “ A 
humourist, and a pleasant one. Per- 
haps he is right, and our poor oper- 
atives would thank us more for a lit- 
tle innocent amusement than for those 
lectures, which they may be excused 
for thinking rather dull, since even 
you fell asleep when Professor Long 
got into the multilocular shell of the 
very first class of cephalous mollusea; 
and it is my belief that harmless 
laughter has a moral effect upon the 
working class—only don’t spread it: 
about that I said so, for we know 
excellent persons, of a serious turn of 
mind, whose opinions that sentiment 
might shock.” 


OHAPTER XI. 


Heroricat Proptem: “Is the Gentleman Waife a swindler or a man of genius!” 
Answer,,— Certainly a swindler, if he don’t succeed.” Julius Cesar owed two 
millions when he risked the experiment of being general in Gaul. If Julius 
Ceesar had not lived to cross the Rubicon and pay off his debts, what would 


his creditors have called Julius Ceesar ? 


I need not say that Mr. Hartopp 
and his foreman came duly to tea, 
but the Comedian exhibited Sir Isaac’s 
talents very sparingly—just enough 
to excite admiration without sating 
curiosity. Sophy, whose pretty face 
and well-bred air were not unappre- 


ciated, was dismissed early to bed by. 
a sign from her grandfather, and the 
Comedian then exerted his powers to 
entertain his visitors, so that even Sir 


Isaac was soon forgotten. Hard task, 
by writing, to convey a fair idea of 
this singular vagrant’s pleasant vein. 
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It was not so much what he said as the 
way of saying it, which gave to his de- 
sultory talk the charm of humour. He 
had certainly seen an immense deal 
of life somehow or other; and with- 
out appearing at the time to profit 
much by observation, without perhaps 
being himself conscious that he did 
profit, there was something in the very 
enfantillage of his loosest prattle, by 
which, with a glance of the one lus- 
trous eye, and a twist of the mobile 
lip, he could convey the impression 
of an original genius playing with 
this round world of ours—tossing it 
up, catching it again—easily as a child 
plays with its particoloured ball. 
His mere book-knowledge was not 
much to boast of, though early in life 
he must have received a fair educa- 
tion. He had a smattering of the 
ancient classics, sufficient, perhaps, 
to startle the unlearned. If he 
had not read them, he had read about 
them; and at various odds and ends 
of his life he had picked up acquain- 
tance with the popular standard 
modern writers. But literature with 
him was the smallest stripe in the 
particoloured ball. Still it was aston- 
ishing how far and wide the Comedian 
could spread the sands of lore that the 
winds had drifted round the door of 
his playful busy intellect. Where, for 
instance, could he ever have studied 
the nature and prospects of Mechan- 
ics’ Institutes? and yet how well he 
seemed to understand them. Here, 
perhaps, his experience in one kind of 
audience helped him to the key to 
all miscellaneous assemblages. In 
fine, the man was an actor ; and if he 
had thought fit to act the part of Pro- 
fessor Long himself, he would have 
done it to the life. 

The two burghers had not spent 
so pleasant an evening for many 
years. As the clock struck twelve, 
the Mayor, whose gig had been in 
waiting a whole hour to take him to 
his villa, rose reluctantly to depart. 

“ And,” said Williams, “the bills 
must be out to-morrow. What shall 
we advertise ?” 

“The simpler the better,” said 
Waife; “only pray head the perform- 
ance with the assurance that it is 
under the special patronage of his 
worship the Mayor.” 

The Mayor felt his breast swell as 
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if he had received some overwhelm- 
ing personal obligation. 

“Suppose it run thus,” continued 
the Comedian— 

“ Tilustrations from Domestic Life 
and Natural History, with trve ex- 
amples, Part lst—~Taz Doe!” 

“It will take,” said the Mayor; 
“dogs are such popular animals!” 

“Yes,” said Williams; “and 
though for that very reason some 
might think that by the ‘live ex- 
ample of a dog’ we compromised 
the dignity of the Institute—still the 
importance of Natural History—” 

“ And,” added the Comedian, “ the 
sanctifying influences of domestic 
life—” 

“* May,” concluded Mr. Williams, 
“carry off whatever may seem to 
the higher order of minds a too fa- 
miliar attraction in the—dog!” 

“T do not fear the result,” said 
Waife, “provided the audience be 
sufficiently numerous ; for that (which 
is an indispensable condition to a fair 
experiment), I issue hand-bills—only 
where distributed by the Mayor.” 

“Don’t be too sanguine. I distri- 
buted bills on behalf of Professor 
Long, and the audience was not nume- 
rous. However, I will do my best. 
Is there nothing more in which I can 
be of use to you, Mr. Chapman ?” 

“Yes, later.” Williams took alarm 
and approached the Mayor's breast- 
pocket protectingly. The Oomedian 
drew him aside and whispered, “I 
intend to give the Mayor a little out- 
line of the exhibition, and bring him 
into it, in order that his fellow towns- 
men may signify their regard for him 
by a cheer; it will please his good 
heart and be touching, you'll see— 
mum!” Williams shook the Come- 
dian by the hand, relieved, affected, 
and confiding. 

The visitors departed; and tho 
Oomedian lighted his hand-candle- 
stick, whistled to Sir Isaac, and went 
to bed without one compunctious: 
thought upon the growth of his bill 
and the deficit in his' agg me 

et it was true, as y impli 
that the Comedian had an honest 
horror of incurring debt. He gen 
erally thought twice before he risked 
owing even the most trifling bill; 
and when the bill came in, if it left. 
him penniless, it was paid. And 
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now, what reckless extravagance? 
The best apartments! dinners—tea 
—in the first hotel of the town! 
half-a-crown to a porter! That lav- 
ish mode of life renewed with the 
dawning sun!—not a care for the 
morrow; and I dare not conjecture 
how few the shillings in that purse. 
What aggravation, too, of guilt! 
Bills incurred without means under 
& borrowed name? I don’t pretend 
to be a lawyer; but it looks to me 
very much like swindling. Yet the 
wretch sleeps. But are we sure that 
we are not shallow moralists? Do 
we carry into account the right of 
genius to draw bills upon the Future? 

oes not the most prudent general 
sometimes burn his ships? Does not 
the most upright merchant some- 
fimes take credit on the chance of 
his ventures? May not that peace- 
fal slumberer be ‘morally sure that 
he has that argosy afloat in his own 
head, which amply justifies his use of 
“the Saracen’s?” I[f his plan should 
fail? He will tell you that is impos- 
Sible! But if it should fail, you say. 
Listen; there runs a story—(I don’t 
vouch for its truth. I tell it as it 
was told to me)—there runs a story, 
that in the late Russian war a cer- 
tain naval veteran, renowned for 


professional daring and scientific in- 
vention, was examined before some 
great officials as to the chances of 
taking Oronstadt. “If you send 
mé,” said the admiral, “with s0 
many ships of the line, and so 
many gunboats, Oronstadt, of course, 
will be taken.” “But,” said 4 
prudent lord, “suppose it should 
not be taken?” “That is impos- 
sible—it must be taken!” “Yes.” 
persisted my lord, “you think s0, 
no doubt; but still, if it should 
not be taken—whatthen?” “What 
then!—why, there’s an end of the 
British fleet!” The great men took 
alarm, and that admiral was not 
sent. But they misconstrued the 
meaning of his answer. He meant 
not to imply any considerable danger 
to the British fleet. He meant to 
prove that one hypothesis was im- 
possible by the suggestion of a coun- 
ter impossibility more self evident. 
“It is impossible but what I shall 
take Cronstadt!” “ But if you don’t 
take it?” ‘* Itis impossible but what 
I shall take it; for if I don’t take 
it, there’s an.end of the British fleet ; 
and as it is impossible that there 
should be an end of the British fleet, 
it is impossible that I should not 
take Cronstadt!”"—Q.E.D. 


QHAPTER XIL 


In which everything depends on Sir Isaac’s success in discovering the Law of 
Attraction. 


On the appointed evening, at eight 
o'clock, the great room of the Gates- 
boro’ Athensum was unusually well 
filled. Not only had the Mayor ex- 
erted himself to the utmost for that 
abject, but the hand-bill itself pro- 
mised a rare relief from the prosiness 
af abstract enlightenment and ele- 
vated knowledge. Moreover, the 
stranger himself had begun to excite 
speculation and curiosity. He was 
an amateur, not a cut-and-dry pro- 
fessor. The Mayor and Mr. Williams 
had both spread the report: that thera 
was more in him than appeared on 
the surface: prodigiously learned, but 
extremely agreeable—fine manners 
too!—Who could he be? Was Chap- 
man his real name? &c. d&ec. 

The Comedian had obtained per- 
mission to arrange the room before- 





hand. He had the raised portion of 
it for his stage, and he had been for- 
tunate enough to find a green curtain 
to be drawn across it. From behind 
this screen he now emerged, and 
bowed. The bow redoubled the first 
conventional applause. He then be- 
gan a very short address—extremely 
well delivered, as you may suppose, 
but rather in the conversational than 


the oratorical style. He said it was” 


his object to exhibit the intelligence 
of that Universal friend of Man—the 
Dog, in some manner appropriate, not 
only to its sagacious instincts, but to 
its affectionate nature, and to convey 
thereby the moral that talents, how- 
ever great, learning, however deep, 
were of no avail, unless rendered ser- 
viceable to Man. (Applause.) He 
must be pardoned then, if, in order 
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to effect this object, he was compelled 
to borrow some harmless effects from 
the stage. In a word, his Dog would 
represent to them the plot of a little 
drama, And he, though he could 
not say that he was altogether unac- 
customed to public speaking (here a 
smile, modest, but august as that of 
some famous parliamentary orator 
who makes his first appearance at a 
vestry), still wholly new to its prac- 
tice in the special part he had under- 
taken, would rely on their indulgence 
to efforts aspiring to no other merit 
than that of aiding the Hero of the 
piece in a familiar illustration of 
those qualities in which Dogs might 
give a lesson to Humanity. Again 
he bowed, and retired behind the 
curtain. A pause of three minutes ; 
—the curtain drew up. Could that 
be the same Mr. Chapman whom the 
spectators beheld before them? Could 
three minutes suffice to change the 
sleek, respectable, prosperous-looking 
gentleman who had just addressed 
them, into that image of threadbare 
poverty and hunger-pinched dejec- 
tion? Little aid from theatrical cos- 
tume: the clothes seemed the same, 
only to have grown wondrous , aged 
and rusty. The face, the figure, the 
man—these had undergone a trans- 
mutation beyond the art of the mere 
stage wardrobe, be it ever so amply 
stored, to effect. But for the patch 
over the eye you could not have re- 
cognised Mr. Chapman. There was, 
indeed, about him, still, an air of 
dignity; but it was the dignity of 
woe—a dignity, too, not of an affable 
civilian, but of some veteran soldier. 
You could not mistake. Though 
not in uniform, the melancholy man 
must have been a warrior! The way 
the coat was buttoned across the 
chest, the black stock tightened 
round the throat, the shoulders 
thrown back in the disciplined habit 
of a life, though the head bent for- 
ward in the despondency of an event- 
fal crisis;—all spoke the decayed, 
but not ignoble, hero of a hundred 
fields. 

There was something foreign, too, 
about the veteran’s air. Mr. Chapman 
had looked so thoroughly English— 
that tragical and meagre personage, 
which had exfoliated an arid stem 
from Mr. Chapman’s buxom leaves, 
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looked so unequivocally French. Not 
a word had the Comedian yet said ; 
and yet all this had the first sight of 
him conveyed to the audience. There 
was ah amazed murmur, then breath- 
less stillness. The story rapidly un- 
folded itself, partly by words, much 
more by look and action. There sate 
a soldier who had fought under Na- 
poleon at Marengo and Austerlitz, 
gone through the snows of Muscovy, 
escaped the fires of Waterloo—the 
soldier of the Empire! Wondrous ideal 
of a wondrous time! and nowhere 
winning more respect and awe than 
in that land of the old English fi 

in which, with slight knowledge 

the Beautiful in Art, there is so reve 
rent a sympathy for all that is grand 
in Man! There sate the soldier, pen- 


‘niless and friendless—there, scarcel 


seen, reclined his grandchild, w 
and slowly dying-for the want of 
food; and all that the soldier pos- 
sesses wherewith to buy bread for 
the day, is his cross of the Legion of 
Honour. It was given to him by the 
hand of the Emperor—must he pawn 
or sell it? Out on the pomp of deco- 
ration which we have substituted for 
the voice of passionate nature, on our 
fallen stage! Scenes so faithful to 
the shaft of a column—dresses by 
which an antiquary can define a date 
toa year! Is delusion there? Is it 
thus we are snatched from Thebes to 
Athens? No ;—place a really fine 
actor on a deal board, and for Thebes 
and Athens you may hang up a 
blanket! Why, that very cross which 
the old soldier holds—away from his 
sight—in that tremulous hand, is but 
patched up from the foil and card- 
board bought at the stationer’s shop. 
You might see it was nothing more, 
if you tried to see. Did a soul present 
think of such minute investigation? 
Not one. In the actor’s hand that 
trumpery became at once the glorious 
thing by which Napoleon had planted. 
the sentiment of knightly heroism in 
the men whom Danton would have 
launched upon earth ruthless and 
bestial, as galley-slaves that had burst 
their chain. 

The badge, wrought from foil and 
card-board, took life and soul; it 
begot an interest, inspired a pathos, 
as much as if it had been made— 
oh! not of gold and gems, but of 





~ 
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flesh and blood. And the simple 
broken words that the old Man ad- 
dressed to it! The scenes, the fields, 
the hopes, the glories it conjured up! 
And now to be wrenched away—sold 
to supply Man’s humblest, meanest 
wants—sold—the last symbol of such 
a past! It was indeed “ propter vitam 
oivendi perdere causas.” He would 
have starved rather—but the Child? 
And then the child rose up and came 
into play. She would not suffer such 
a sacrifice—she was not hungry—she 
was not weak; and when voice failed 
her, she looked up into that iron face 
and smiled—nothing but a smile. 
Out came the pocket-handkerchiefs ! 
The soldier seizes the cross, and turns 
away. It shall be sold! Ashe opens 
the door, a dog enters gravely—licks 
his hand, approaches the table, raises 
itself on its hind-legs, surveys the 
table dolefully, shakes its head, 
whines, comes to its master, pulls 
him by the skirt, looks into his face 
inguisitively. 

What does all this mean? It soon 
comes out, and very naturally. The 
dog belonged to an old fellow-soldier, 
who had gone to the Isle of France to 
claim his share in the inheritance of 
a brother who had settled and died 
there, and who, meanwhile, had con- 
fided it to the care of our veteran, 
who was then in comparatively easy 
circumstances, since ruined by the 
failure and fraud of a banker to whom 
he had intrusted his all; and his 
small pension, including the yearly 
sum to which his cross entitled him, 
had been forestalled and mortgaged 
to pay the petty debts which, relying 
on his dividend from the banker, he 
had innocently incurred. The dog’s 
owner had been gone for months ; 
his return might be daily expected. 
Meanwhile the dog was at the hearth, 
but the wolf at the door. Now, this 
sagacious animal had been taught 
to perform the duties of messenger 
and major-domo. At stated inter- 
vals, he applied to his master for 
sous, and brought back the sup- 
plies which the sous purchased. 
He now, as usual, came to the 
table for the accustomed coin—the 
last sou was gone—the dog’s oc- 
cupation was at an end. But could 
not the dog be sold? Impossible— 
it was the property of another—a 
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sacred deposit; one would be as bad 
as the banker if one could apply to 
one’s own necessities the property 
one held in trust. These little bio- 
graphical particulars came out in 
that sort of bitter and pathetic hn- 
mour which a study of Shakespear 
or the experience of actual life, had 
taught the Comedian to be a natural 
relief to an intense sorrow. The dog 
meanwhile aided the narrative by his 
by-play. Still intent upon the sous, 
he thrust his nose into his master’s 
pocket—he appealed touchingly to 
the child, and finally put back his 
head and vented his emotion in a 
lugubrious and elegiacal howl. Sud- 
denly there is heard without the sound 
of ashowman’s tintrumpet! Whether 
the actor had got some obliging per 
son to perform on that instrument, 
or whether, as more likely, it was 
but a trick of ventriloquism, we leave 
to conjecture. At that note, an idea 
seemed to seize the dog. He ran first 
to his master, who was on the 
threshold about to depart; pulled 
him back into the centre of the room; 
next he ran to the child, dragging her 
towards the same spot, though with 
great tenderness, and then uttering 
a joyous bark, he raised himself on 
his hind-legs, and, with incomparable 
solemnity, performed a minuet step! 
The child catches the idea from the 
dog. ‘‘ Was he not more worth see- 
ing than the puppet-show in the 
streets? might not people give money 
to see him, and the old soldier still 
keep his cross? To-day there is a 
public féte in the gardens yonder; 
that showman must be going thither; 
why not go too?” What! he, the 
old soldier—he stoop to show off a 
dog! he! he! The dog looked at 
him deprecatingly, and _ stretched 
himself on the floor—lifeless ! 

Yes, that is the alternative—shall 
his child die too, and he be too proud 
to save her? Ah! and if the cross 
can be saved also! But pshaw! what 
did the dog know that people would 
care to see? Oh, much, much. When 
the child was alone and sad, it would 
come and play with her. See these 
old dominoes! She ranged them on 
the floor, and the dog leapt up and 
came to prove his skill. Artfully, 
then, the Comedian had planned that 
the dog should make some sad mis- 
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takes, attended by some marvellous 
surprises. No, he would not do; 
yes, he would do. The audience took 
it seriously, and became intensely in- 
terested in the dog’s success; so sorry 
for his blunders, so triumphant in his 
lucky hits. And then the child calmed 
the hasty irritable old man so sweetly, 
and corrected the dog so gently, and 
talked to the animal; told it how 
much they relied on it, and préduced 
her infant alphabet, and spelt out 
“Save us.” The dog looked at the 
letters meditatively, and henceforth 
it was evident that he took more 
pains.#‘ Better and better; he will do, 
he will do! The child shall not starve, 
the cross shall not be sold! Down 
drops the curtain—end of Act I. 

Act II. opens with a dialogue 
spoken off the stage. Invisible dra- 
matis persone, that subsist, with airy 
tongues, upon the mimetic art of the 
Comedian. You understend that 
there is a vehement dispute going 
on. The dog must not be admitted 
into a part of the gardens where a 
more refined and exclusive section 
of the company have hired seats in 
order to contemplate, without shar- 
ing, the rude dances or jostling pro- 
menade of the promiscuous merry- 
makers. Much hubbub, much hu- 
mour; some persons for the dog, some 
against him; privilege and decorum 
here, equality and fraternity there. 
A Bonapartist colonel sees the cross 
on the soldier’s breast, and, mille ton- 
nerres, he settles the point. He 
pays for three reserved seats—one 
for the soldier, one for the child, and 
a third for the dog. The veteran 
enters; the child, not strong enough 
to have pushed through the crowd, 
raised on his shoulders, Rolla-like; 
the dog led by a string. He enters 
erect and warrior-like; his spirit has 
been roused by contest; his struggles 
have been crowned by victory. But 
(and here the art of the drama and 
the actor culminated towards the 
highest point)—but he now at once 
includes in the list of his dramatis 
persone the whole of his Gatesboro’ 
audience. They are that select com- 
pany into which he has thus forced his 
way. As he sees them seated before 


him, so calm, orderly, and dignified, 
mauvaise honte steals over the breast 
more accustomed to front the cannon 
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than the battery of ladies’ eyes. He 
places the child in a chair, abashed 
and humbled; he drops into a seat 
beside her shrinkingly; and the dog, 
with more self-possession and sense 
of his own consequence, brushes with 
his paw some imaginary dust from a 
third chair, as in the superciliousness 
of the well-dressed, and then seats 
himself, and looks round with serene 
audacity. 

The chairs were skilfully placed on 
one side of the stage, as close as pos- 
sible to the front row of the audience. 
The soldier ventures a furtive glance 
along the line, and then speaks to 
his grandchild in whispered, bated 
breath: “Now they are there, what 
are they come for? to beg? He can 
never have the boldness to exhibit an 
animal for sows—impossible ; no, no, 
let them slink back again and sell the 
cross.” And the child whispers cour- 
age; bids him look again along the 
rows; those faces seem very kind. 
He again lifts his eyes, glances round, 
and with an extemporaneous tact that 
completed the illusion to which the 
audience were already greatly lending 
themselves, made sundry compliment- 
ary comments on the different faces 
actually before him, selected most fe- 
licitously. The audience, taken by sur- 
prise, as some fair female, or kindly 
burgess, familiar to their associations, 
was thus pointed out to their ap- 
plause, became heartily genial in 
their cheers and laughter. And the 
Comedian’s face, unmoved by such 
demonstrations—so shy and sad— 
insinuated its pathos underneath 
cheer and laugh. You now learn 
through the child that a dance, on 
which the company had been sup- 
posed to be gazing, was concluded, 
and that they would not be displeased 
by an interval of some other diversion. 
Now was the time! The dog, as if 
to convey a sense of the prevalent 
ennui, yawned audibly, patted the 
child on the shoulder, and looked u 
in her face. ‘A game of dominoes,” 
whispered the little girl. The dog 
gleefully grinned assent. Timidly she 
stele forth the old dominoes, and 
ranged them on the ground; on 
which she slipped from her chair; 
the dog slipped from his; they be- 

to play. The experiment was 
Candied: The soldier Nt that the 
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euriosity of the company was ex- 
cited—that the show would com- 
mence—the sous follow; and as if 
he at least would not openly shame 
his service and his Emperor, he turned 
aside, slid his hand to his breast, 
tore away his cross and hid it. 
Scarce a murmured word acecompa- 
nied the action—the acting said all ; 
and a noble thrill ran through the 
audience. Oh, sublime art of the 
mime! 

The Mayor sate very near where 
the child and dog were at play. The 
Comedian had (as he before implied 
he would do) discreetly prepared that 
gentleman for direct and personal 
appeal. The little girl turned her 
blue eyes innocently towards Mr. 
Hartopp, and said, “The dog beats 
om, sir; will you try what you can 

0?” 

A roar and universal clapping of 
hands, amidst which the worthy ma- 
gistrate stepped on the stage. At 
the command of its young mistress, 
the dog made the magistrate a polite 
bow and straight to the game went 
magistrate and dog. From that time 
the interest became, as it were, per- 
sonal to all present. ‘“ Will you come, 
sir?” said the child to a young gentle- 
man, who was straining his neck to 
see how the dominoes were played ; 
“and observe that it is all fair. 
You too, sir?” to Mr. Williams. 
The Comedian stood beside the dog, 
whose movements he directed with 
undetected skill, while appearing only 
to fix his eyes on the ground in con- 
scious abasement. Those on the rows 
from behind now pressed forward; 
those in advance either came on the 
stage, or stood up intently contem- 
plating. The Mayor was defeated, 
the crowd became too thick, and the 
caresses bestowed on the dog seemed 
tofatigue him. He rose and retreated 
to a corner haughtily. ‘ Manners, 
sir,” said the soldier; “it is not for 
the like of us to be proud; excuse 
him, ladies and gentlemen.”—* He 
only wishes to please all,” said the 
child deprecatingly. “Say how many 
would you have round us at a time, 
so that the rest may not be prevented 
seeing you?” She spread the mul- 


tiplication figures before the dog; the 
dog put his paw on 10. 
ing!” said the Mayor. 


* Astonish- 
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: 7 you choose them yourself, 
sir 

The dog nodded, walked leisurely 
round, keeping one eye towards the 
one eye of his master, and selected 
ten persons, amongst whom were 
the Mayor, Mr. Williams, and three 
pretty young ladies, who had been 
induced to ascend the stage. The 
others were chosen no less judi- 
ciously. 

The dog was then led artfully on 
from one accomplishment to another, 
much within the ordinary range which 
bounds the instruction of learned ani- 
mals. He wasasked to say how many 
ladies were on the stage; he spelt 
three. What-were their names? “ The 
Graces.” Then he was asked who was 
the first magistrate inthe town. The 
dog made a bow to the Mayor. “ What 
had made that gentleman first magis- 
trate?” The dog looked to the al- 
phabet, and spelt “* Worth.” “ Were 
there any persons present more power- 
ful than the Mayor?” The dog bowed 
to the three young ladies. ‘ What 
made them more powerful?” The 
dog spelt “Beauty.” When ended 
the applause these answers received, 
the dog went through the musket 
exercise with the soldier’s staff; and 
as soon as he had performed that, he 
came to the business part of the ex- 
hibition, seized the hat which his 
master had dropped on the ground, 
and carried it round to each person 
on the stage. They looked at one 
another. “He is a poor soldier’s 
dog,” said the child, hiding her face. 
“No, no; asoldier cannot beg,” cried 
the Comedian. The Mayor dropped 
a coin in the hat; others did the 
same, or affected to do it. The dog 
took the hat to his master, who 
waved him, aside. There was 8 
pause. The dog laid the hat softly 
at the soldier’s feet, and looked up 
to the child beseechingly. 

“ What,” asked she,raising her head 
proudly —“ what secures Wortn 
and defends Brauty?” The dog 
took up the staff and shouldered it. 
“ And to what can the soldier look 
for aid when he starves, and will not 
beg?” The dog seemed puzzled-—the 
suspense was awful. “Good hea- 
vens,” thought the Comedian, “ if the 
brute should break down after all!— 
and when I took such care that the 
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words should lie undisturbed—right 
before his nose!” With a deep sigh 
the veteran started from his despond- 
ent attitude, and crept along the floor 
as if for escape—so broken down, so 
crestfallen. Every eye was on that 
heartbroken face and receding figure ; 
and the eye of that heartbroken face 
was on the dog, and the foot of that 
receding figure seemed to tremble, 
recoil, start, as it passed by the alpha- 
betical letters which still lay on the 

ound as last arranged. ‘“ Ah! to 
what should he look for aid ?” repeated 
the grandchild, clasping her little 
hands. The dog had now caught 
the cue, and put his paw first upon 
“ Worrn,” and then upon “ Beauty.” 
“ Worth !” cried the ladies—‘ Beau- 
ty!” exclaimed the Mayor. “ Won- 
derful, wonderful!” “Take up the 
hat,” said the child, and turning to 
the Mayors“ Ah! tell him, sir, that 
what Worth and Beauty give to 
Valour in distress is not alms but 
tribute.” 

The words were little better than 
a hack claptrap; but the sweet voice 
glided through the assembly, and 
found its way into every heart. 

“Ts itso?” asked the old soldier, 
as his hand hoveringly passed above 
the coins. ‘ Upon my honour, it is, 
sir,” said the Mayor, with serious 
emphasis. The audience thought it 
the best speech he had ever made in 
his life, and cheered him till the roof 
rung again. ‘Oh! bread, bread, for 
you, darling!” cried the veteran, 
bowing his head over the child, and 
taking out his cross and kissing it 
with passion; “and the badge of 
honour still for me!” 

While the audience was in the fall 
depth of its emotion, and generous 
tears in many an eye, Waite seized 
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his moment, dropped the actor, and 
stepped forth to the front as the 
man—simple, quiet, earnest man— 
artless man ! 

“This is no mimic scene,- ladies 
and gentlemen. It is a tale in real 
life that stands out before you. I am 
here to appeal to those hearts that 
are not vainly open to human sorrows. 
I plead for what I have represented : 
True, that the man who needs your 
aid is not one of that soldiery which 
devastated Europe. But he has 
fought in battles as severe, and been 
left by fortune to as stern a desolation. 
True, he is not a Frenchman: he is 
one of a land you will not love less 
than France,—it is yourown. He, 
too, has a child whom he would save 
from famine. He, too, has nothing 
left to sell or to pawn for bread— 
except—oh, not this gilded badge, see, 
this is only foil and cardboard— 
except, I say, the thing itself, of 
which you respect even so poor a 
symbol—nothing left to sell or to 
pawn but Honour! For theseI have 
pleaded this night as a showman; 
for these, less haughty than the 
Frenchman, I stretch my hands to- 
wards you without shame ; for these 
I am a beggar.” 

He was silent. The dog quietly 
took up the hat and approached the 
Mayor again. The Mayor extracted 
the half-crown he had previously 
deposited, and dropped into the hat 
two golden sovereigns. Who does not 
guess the rest? All crowded forward 
—youth and age, man and woman. 
And most ardent of all were those 
whose life stands most close to vicis- 
situde—most exposed to beggary— 
most sorely tried in the alternative 
between bread and honour. Not an 
operative there but spared his mite. 
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THe juvenile’ naturalist is often 
instructed in the facile art of catch- 
ing birds by first dropping a pinch 
of salt upon their tails. Excellent 
as this plan seems, it has never 
proved perfectly successful, owing to 
a trifling initial difficulty. If, in 
your halcyon days, you have ever 
made the attempt, what will your 
thoughts be on tharing that an in- 
tense philosopher, like the ‘present 
writer, did actually imitate that at- 
tempt in capturing the Razor-fish 
(Solen); positively carrying a paper 
of salt, in the firm.confidence of drop- 
ping some grains on the tail of 
that retiring mollusc? Nay, what 
will you think on hearing that this 
was not’ only attempted, in all seri- 
ousness, but in all seriousness suc- 
ceeded ? 

The shells of the Solen lie scat- 
tered on the sands of all our bays, 
and are familiar to every sea-side 
visitor. They are not unlike razor- 
handles, and as every marine animal 
is called a fish, the Solen is hence 
named Razor-fish, although, in truth, 
a bivalve mollusc. Few persons, 
even naturalists, have seen the ani- 
mal alive. He bores a hole many 
feet in the sand, and there passes his 
days, like the Pholas in the rock, 
never coming to the surface, and 
boring: out of all reach when dis- 
turbed. The difficulty of getting at 
him is obvious, and may lead you to 
be sceptical of the salting plan. 
Surely, you will argue, the initial 
difficulty whigh discourages the or- 
nithological ardour of the boy, must 
equally frustrate the philosopher ; 
since, if the Solen will allow himself 
to be approached near enough to 
have his tail salted, he may be taken 
without this saline preliminary. Thus 
reasons the reader, not without 
astuteness ; yet, like many other 
reasoners, he will find that a priori 
deductions, however elegant, fre- 
sre | pass over the head of Fact. 

tead, therefore, of arguing what 
must be, let him come with me, and 
see what is. He will find that the 


Solen must first be salted ere he suf- 
fer himself to be approached. 

It is a hot, quiet afternoon. The 
tide js out, and a wide sweep of sand 
lies before us. We are armed with 
thin iron rods, each barbed at the 
end like a harpoon; we add thereto 
a paper of salt, basket, and jar. 
Over the yielding sand we pass, 
until we approach low-water mark, 
and then we begin peering about to 
find the trace of the Solen. This 
trace consists of nothing more than 
two small holes close together, some- 
times broken into one, and presenting 
very much the appearance of the 
keyhole of a writing-desk. An ex- 
perienced eye detects the trace with 
an unerring sagacity marvellous to 
the stranger, for the sand is perfo- 
rated by holes of all sizes. The 
amateur may, however, ascertain 
which are the Solen-holes by at- 
tempting every one resembling a 
keyhole, and after a few trials, he 
will gradually learn to detect them. 
If he have an iron rod, about as 
thick as a steel-pen-holder, let him 
place the point in the hole, and if 
the hole be the retreat of a Solen, the 
rod will pass some distance by its 
own weight. If any force be re- 
quired to push it through the sand, 
he may be tolerably sure that he is 
at a wrong hole. It is in this way 
that fishermen habitually catch the 
Solen; and the amateur will find 
that considerable dexterity is re- 
quired to use the rod with effect. It 
must be suffered to drop by its own 
weight till the fish be felt; then, by 
a half turn of the rod, the harpoon 
end fixes the shell, and the animal 
may be drawn up. Having repeat- 
edly tried, and ignobly failed, I could 
not help admiring the dexterity with 
which my companion whipped them 
up, one after another, scarcely ever 
missing ; nor would my amour propre 
suffer me to quit the sands, until 
I had acquired sufficient skill to 
bring up a fish in about every three 
trials. This is the legitimate mode. 
It is the only one I find recorded in 
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books; and from what Professor E. 
Forbes says, I conclude it is the only 
one known to naturalists. But any 
one who hunts these Solens for sport, 
and is less greedy of time than of 
amusement, will say that this mode 
sinks into insignificance beside 
the Jersey plan of “salting their 
tails.’ Having found a hole, we 
know that the Solen is at some dis- 
tance underneath ; it may be only a 
few inches, it may be many feet. 
The least disturbance will drive him 
irretrievably away. We must, there- 
fore, allure him. Placing a pinch of 
salt over the hole, we await the result. 
In a minute or two the water begins 
to well up; this is succeeded by a 
commotion—the sand is upheaving— 
we hold our breath, and keep the 
hand ready to make a swift clutch— 
a final upheaval has taken place, and 


the Solen slowly shows the tip of his. 


siphon; but he is still buried in the 
sand, and we must wait till he has 
thrust himself at least an inch above 
ground, or we shall lose him. It 
may be that, having come thus far, 
he will suddenly change his mind, 
and, instead of .advancing, make a 
precipitate retreat. But if he raise 
himself an inch out of his hole, and 
you are swift, he is your prize. Some- 
times, when clutched, he clings so 
firmly to the sand, that you break 
the shell or pull it out, and see half 
the torn body remain behind. At 
other times he will not appear at all. 
You have salted his hole, and after 
Witnessing the preliminary commo- 
tions, you. are nevertheless balked, 
for he retreats deeper and deeper, 
and his hole fallsin. It thus appears 
that salting his tail does not neces- 
sarily imply a capture; and it is this 
uncertainty which gives a relish to 
the sport. Often when he has ap- 
peared at the hole, it is merely to see 
what is the matter, and to indulge in 
a not altogether frivolous curiosity 
as to the being who can illogically 
offer salt to him who lives in salt 
water; and he likes your appearance 
so little, that one glance is enough— 
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he is off again like a shot. Two of 
them comported themselves in a very 
singular manner. They came to the 
opening, and defiantly throwing their 
heads at our feet, retired again in 
haste. Did they imagine we should 
be satisfied with such an offering? I 
picked up their heads, and moralised. 

There is something irresistibly lu- 
dicrous in grave nen stooping over a 
hole—their coat-tails pendant in the 
water, their breath suspended, one 
hand holding salt, the other alert to 
clutch the victim—watching the per- 
turbations of the sand; like hungry 
cats beside the holes of mice; and 
there is something very absurd in 
the aspect of the queer Solen, poking 
up his inquisitive person; though 
why he is thus lured by the salt, I 
cannot guess. That he does not like 
the salt, is pretty certain, from his 
spontaneous decapitation under the 
infliction ;* but why this should lure 
him is not intelligible. In conclu- 
sion, let me notice a passage in Mr. 
Woodward’s book, which not only 
contains an error, but implies that 
the salting mode of capture is not 
known to well-informed naturalists. 
“ Professor E. Forbes,” he says, “has 
immortalised the sagacity of the 
razor-fish, who submits to be salted 
in his hole, rather than expose him- 
self to be caught, after finding the 
enemy is lying in wait for him.”t I 
suppose the “sagacity ” was immortal- 
ised by Forbes in one of his playfal 
moods; because not only is the fact 
on which the inference rests inaccu- 
rate, the Solen readily coming to his 
captor; but the Solen can have only 
slender pretensions to mental vigour 
of any kind. 

Indeed, we are incessantly at fault 
in our tendency to anthropomor- 
phise, a tendency which causes us to 
interpret the actions of animals ac 
cording to the analogies of human 
nature. Wherever we see motion 
which seems to issue from some 
internal impulse, and not from an 
obvious external cause, we cannot 
help attributing it to “the will.” 





* Strictly speaking, the Solen has no head at all. 


What is called the head, in the 


text, is simply the siphonal tubes, which are formed of muscular rings, placed longi- 


tudinally. 
themselves in the water. 
+ Manual of the Mollusca, p. 15. 


@ 


In dissecting the Solen I found these rings spontaneously separate 
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No one seeing a bird snap at a fi 
with its beak, could doubt that the 
movement was voluntary; but if the 
bird’s head were cut off, and the beak 
continued to snap, would not this 
throw a serious doubt on the volun- 
tary nature of the former action? 
Yet this is what occurs with the 
curious avicularium, or “ bird’s-head 
process” of the Corkscrew Coralline: 
an animal doubtless familiar to many 
readers, some of whom have mistaken 
it for a Polype, it being indistinguish- 
able from a Polype by the naked eye, 
although the microscope, revealing 
its internal structure, shows it to be 
a Polyzoon. The stem is twisted 
into a corkscrew shape, sufficiently 
remarkable to attract attention in 
rock pools, or in tanks. On examin- 
ing it attentively, it is generally 
seen to be furnished with a number 
of processes resembling vulture-heads 
—one beneath each cup—having two 
mandibles, one fixed, the other mov- 
able by means of two sets of muscu- 
lar fibres, visible within the head; 
and these mandibles keep up an 
incessant snapping, which occasion- 
ally entraps some worm, or minute 
crustacean, in an inexorable grasp. 
Very interesting it is to watch these 
birds’ heads snapping with vague 
vigour, while above them the animals 
to which they can scarcely be said 
to belong, are protruding from their 
cups ; for, be it noted, the bird’s head 
does not form part of the animal, 
but issues from the stem on which 
the colony of animals abides; as if a 
gentleman residing in the parlour 
kept a watch-dog chained to his area 
gate. The position of this “ process” 
has naturally led to the question, Is 
it an organ, or a parasite? The in- 
variability of the position, and there 
being never more than one bird’s 
head to each animal, seem to point 
to its being an organ ; but if so, what 
can be its function? Mr. Gosse has 
suggested an ingenious answer,— 


‘“‘Several observers have noticed the 
seizure of small roving animals by 
these pincer-like beaks; and hence the 
conclusion is pretty general that they 
are insome way connected with the pro- 
curing of food. But it seems to have 
been forgotten, not only that these or- 
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gans have no power of passing the pre 
thus seized to'the dene +g but also thet 
this latter is situated at the bottom of a 
funnel of ciliated tentacles, and is caleu- 
lated to receive only such minute prey 
as is drawn within the ciliary vortex. | 
venture to suggest a new explanation, 
The seizure of a passing animal, and the 
holding it in the tenacious grasp until it 
dies, may be the means of attracting the 
proper prey to the vicinity of the mouth, 
The presence of decomposing animal mat- 
ter in water invariably attracts crowds 
ofinfusory animaleules, which then breed 
with amazing rapidity, so as to form a 
cloud of living atoms around the decay- 
ing body quite visible in the aggregate 
to the unassisted eye; and these remain 
in the vicinity, playing round and round 
until the organic matter is quite con- 
sumed.” * 


The animalcules thus attracted 
would be whirled into the animal’s 
mouth by means of its ciliated ten- 
tacles, and thus the bird’s head would 
be ancillary to the capture of food. Mr. 
Gosse’s explanation will equally hold 
good if the bird’s head be a parasite, 
as I incline to think it is, for not only 
is it often absent from the very spe- 
cies on which it is commonly found, 
but it has independent action; last 
year I separated one from the stem 
on which it was fixed, nevertheless 
the snapping continued as long as I 
was enabled to watchit. One is natu- 
rally reminded of the analogous Pedi- 
cellaria of the Star-fish. 

Whatever may be the conclusion 
respecting these birds’ heads, the 
action of the bird being thus close- 
ly imitated puts us on our guard 
against the tendency to attribute 
psychological motives to the ac- 
tions of animals. Indeed, unless 
we have previously assured our- 
selves of identity, or at least great 
similarity of structure, we shall al- 
ways be in error when concluding, 
from certain appearances, an identity 
of function. Thus, in our last paper 
we showed how improbable is the 
supposition that the lower animals 
fee] pain, in .spite of the admission 
that all animals possess Sensibility. 
And everywhere the study of Com- 
parative Anatomy teaches us that, 
before we can truly understand the 
Physiology and Psychology of ani- 





* Gosse: Tenby, a Sea-side Holiday, p. 52. 
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mals, we must acquire the most 
minute knowledge of their structure. 
Much has already been done in this 
direction, but much more remains to 
do. There is still work for thousands 
of laborious students; and all genu- 
ine work will aid the science in its 
progress. Only let men observe with 
patient zeal, and forego the tempta- 
tion to say they have seen what they 
have not seen, but what, from the re- 
ports of others, they expected to see 
(a temptation which leads to the con- 
tinuance of error more than any other 
cause)—only let the same veracity 
guide them with respect both to what 
is old and to what is new, equally 
deterring them from lightly support- 
ing a current assertion, and from 
lightly promulgating a novel asser- 
tion —only let this be done, and 
the humblest workers will bring 
their quota to the general fund. 
How much remains to be done 
may be gathered from the fact 
that, in the nervous system, which 
has been studied more than any other, 
recent investigations have led me to 
some unexpected results, which, un‘ 
less I greatly deceive myself, must 
profoundly modify current theory, 
and must assuredly modify our ana- 
tomical statements.* 

We laugh at the German who is 
said “to construct the Idea of the 
Camel out of the depths of his moral 
consciousness ;” yet we are often really 
little better when we persist in con- 
structing the forms of the simpler ani- 
mals according to the analogies of 
our own structure, instead of directly 
observing what Nature presents to 
us. No sooner do we perceive cer- 
tain manifestations of Sensibility, 
than we at once conclude the pre- 
sence of a nervous system ; no sooner 
have we a glimpse of a nervous 
system, than we at once conclude 
it to be similar in structure with 
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our own. In like manner, Contrac- 
tility is supposed to imply the pre- 
sence of a muscular system; and the 
muscles of the lowest animals are 
supposed to be only minuter forms of 
the same organs found in man. But 
direct study of Nature assures us, that 
there may be Sensibility without 
nerves, and Contractility without 
muscles; it further assures us that 
the nervous and muscular structures, 
when present, differ greatly in different 
forms of the animal series; and that 
we must understand these differences 
if we would understand Physiology. 
The law of unity of composition, 
when rightly understood, is a guide 
of great value; but it is too of tena 
will-o’-wisp, luminously misleading. 
We get into the habit of naming 
organs according to a general idea of 
their functions, instead of keeping 
the idea of special function depen- 
dent on special organ constantly be- 
fore us. What would be said of a 
man who called his gig a gondola, 
his steamer a railway, his carriage a 
wheelbarrow? The general function 
of all these things is the same, but 
the special office of each differs from 
that of the others, ard its structure 
bears reference to such specialty. 
In like manner a “ proboscis” is not 
a “hand,” although both are prehen- 
sile organs; nor are contractile fibres 
*“ muscles,” although both subserve 
the same general function. 
Descending from these abstract 
considerations to the particular sub- 
ject now before us, namely, the 
nervous system, we note first, that 
minute and. laborious as the re- 
searches have been, they have seldom 
taken the direction of comparative 
histology. The disposition of nerves 
and ganglia, and the structure of 
particular parts, such as the brain 
and spinal chord, have been studied 
with splendid results; but, as far 





* The facility with which theories are extemporised by many who have little or 
no knowledge of the nervous structure, is only surpassed by the facility and con 
fidence with which men attribute phenomena to electricity. It may be well, there 
fore, to state that our knowledge of the nervous system is at present in its in- 
fancy ; we have not even established a secure basis; we have not established the 
primary data. To quote the emphatic language of one who has given his life to 
this subject, “ Our knowledge even of the coarser framework of the nervous system 
is still too much in its infancy to permit us to venture with any success, on the 
construction of theories respecting the functions of its various elements.”—Sru- 
wine, Uebr den Bau der Nerven-primitivfaser u. d. Nervenzelle, 1856, p. vii. 


; 
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as my reading extends, no one has 
thought of making minute and ex- 
tensive comparisons of the various 
specialties of nervous tissue; and 
the reason has been that men have 
assumed a nerve to be always of one 
structure, a ganglion always resem- 
bling every other ganglion, forgetting 
Moilére’s humorous wisdom: il y a 
JSagots et fagots. 

When I first examined the nervous 

stem of the Doris and Pleurobran- 
chus, I was surprised to find the 
brain (cesophageal ganglia) of an 
orange-red, and yellow colour, instead 
of white or grey. The fact is fami- 
liar to zoologists, but the explanation 
given is more than questionable. 
Von Siebold attributes it to pig- 
ment scattered through the investing 
sheath (neurilemma) and crowded on 
the surface of the ganglion;* and 
Owen assimilates this pigment to “an 
arachnoid membrane, between the 
dense outer membrane and the gan- 
glions.”+ These explanations are eas- 
ily disproved. On opening one of the 
ganglia (in a fresh specimen) and 
pressing out the contents, I found 
that the colour was not due to pig- 
ment in the membrane, but to the 
contents of the ganglion, both cellu- 
lar and liquid; and by careful pres- 
sure, the whole contents were ejected, 
leaving the colourless membrane be- 
hind.{ Unimportant as this obser- 
vation was, it was the starting-point 
of a long series of investigations. 
Finding the contents of the ganglion 
were coloured, I inferred that the 
coloured spots, irregularly distributed 
over the upper portion of the nerve- 
trunks, and throughout the bands 
connecting the ganglia into a collar, 
were also due to ganglionic cells; 


this being proved, it followed that 
the cells and granules of the gan- 
glion were not anatomically separable 
from the cells and granules of the 
nerves; instead of the ganglion being 
a distinct structure from that of the 
nerve, the two were identical, the only 
difference being that the cells which 
predominated in the ganglion be- 
came scarcer as the nerve was pro- 
longed, and at last only made their 
appearance by ones and twos, amid 
the granular mass. 

Let us pause a moment to consider 
the theoretical difficulty which is 
raised by such a fact. Hitherto all 
physiologists. have agreed in crediting 
the ganglion with the sole produc- 
tion, and the nerve with the sole 
conduction of nervous-force (what- 
ever that may be). The ganglion 
has been likened to a galvanic bat- 
tery, the nerve to a conducting wire. 
But if, as I affirm, the structure of 
the two be thus identical, their 
function cannot be so different. In 
those animals possessing nerves and 
ganglia of a marked structural dif- 
ference, it is allowable to assume a 
corresponding difference in function ; 
but with regard to the molluscs here 
referred to (namely, the genera Doris, 
Pileurobranchus, Aplysia, Solen, and 
Timaz), this structural difference 
does not exist: the nerve is but a con- 
tinuation of the ganglion, the whole 
forming one tube, through which, 
by a little pressure, the contents of 
the ganglion may be pressed out of 
the cut end of the nerve. If only 
one example of such an arrangement 
could be found, it would sutflice to 
unsettle the whole doctrine of nerv- 
ous physiology, as at present under- 
stood. The battery and wire can 





* Von Sresotp, Comparative Anatomy, p. 233. So also Dette Cutase, Jsti- 
tuzioni di Anatomia et Fisiologia Comparata, p. 147: “ Nel centro principalmente 
é rosso-rancio, che ravvisasi pure nei ganglia. E circondato da valida membrana 


contenente molte glandulette giallastre.” 


Owen, Lect. on Comp. Anat. of Invertebrata, p. 550. 
The error is probably owing to a generalisation, from the fact that in many 


animals the pigment is distributed over the membrane. Leynic, Histologie d. 
Mensch. u. d. Thiere, 1856, p. 50, confirms what I have said in the text: “D 


iese 


Pigmentirung ist diffuser Art, sie rithrt her von einer rothen Flussigkeit, welche 
das ganze Ganglion durchtrankt und, nachdem des Neurilem eingerissen ist, in 
Tropfen herausquillt.” 
| 1 doubt whether the supposed difference exists in any animals; and if Srizt1ne’s 
recent investigations shoul re correct, nothing but slight morphological differ- 
sand nerve fibres, See his work previously referred to, 
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therefore no longer serve as & com- 
parison; and the theory of conduc- 
tion needs revision. | 

It may readily be imagined that 
the doubt thus raised, left me no 
peace. I dreamt of ganglia and their 
prolongations. They visited me in 
sleep, in half sleep, in noontide walk- 
ing, and in evening reveries. For 
weeks I was in a “nervous fever.” 
Every animal I could lay hands on 
was sacrificed to the inexorable scal- 
pel,—from the new-born Puppy, to 
the Bee which flew into my study ; 
from the Frog and Toad, to the Grass- 
hopper and Locust; from the hideous 
Dogfish, to the graceful Pipefish; 
from the Hermit crab, to the Dragon- 
fly larva; from the garden Snail, to the 
Slug ; from the Solen, to the Sea-hare. 
Scores of dissections only confirmed 
my doubts respecting current doc- 
trines; since, whether fresh speci- 
mens, or preparations after treatment 
with alcohol and acetic acid, were 
under examination, the facts required 
by the doctrines were not discover- 
able, but, in lieu thereof, facts alto- 
gether opposed to them. 

A passage from Professor Sharpey, 
one of the latest, and assuredly one 
of the best anatomical authorities, 
will present the views held on this 
subject. ‘ When subjected to the 
microscope, the nervous substance is 
seen to consist of two different struc- 
tural elements—viz. fibres and cells 
or vesicles. The fibres are found 
universally in the nervous chords, 
and they also constitute the greater 
part of the nervous centres; the 
cells, or vesicles, on the other hand, 
are confined, in a great measure, to 
the cerebro-spinal centre and the 
ganglia, and do not exist in the 
nerves properly so called, unless it 
be at their peripheral expansions in 
some of the organs of special sense.”* 
According to my observations, the 
foregoing statements are contradicted 
on the following points: 1st, Nerv- 
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ous chords exist in abundance abso- 
lutely without fibres. 2d, The nerv- 
ous centres of some vertebrates are 
without fibres. 3d, Cells do exist in 
the nerves. 

The physiologist will read with 
surprise of the absence of fibres in 
the nerves, which are universally 
held to be simply fasciculi of fibres ; 
and, indeed, the discovery so much 
surprised me at first, that it was 
long before I could persuade myself 
it was no optical illusion, or the 
result of disintegration in the nerve 
itself; but having examined both 
fresh and prepared specimens, in 
great quantities, I affirm, that in 
the genera Doris, Plewrobranchus, 
Aplysia, Solen, and Limaa, the 
nerves are for the most part totall 
destitute of fibres. I incline to think 
that in the Doris no fibre can be 
found anywhere; but as all such 
negatives are perilous, I simply state 
what I have seen, namely, that for 
we most part the nerves are fibre- 
ess. 

Within the investing sheath of 
areolar tissuet is contained a mass of 
granules, cell nuclei, and occasional 
cells, but not one primitive nerve- 
fibre. If we compare the structure 
of the nerves in the Doris with that 
in the Garden Snail, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the difference, the 
latter ‘animal having distinctly fibril- 
lated nerves, the former nothing but 
amorphous nerve-substance.[ At 
first it occurred to me that the 
granular structure might be peculiar 
to the molluses without shells; but 
the bivalve Solen and the Aplysia 
contradict such a suggestion. 

Again in the brains of young Tri- 
tons, or Water Newts, I could find no 
fibres; none in that of a young Frog ; 
none in that of an adult Toad; none 
in that of the adult Pipefish (Syngna- 
thus); none in that of a Dogfish 
(Acanthias) of about a foot and a half 
long. It would be perilous to assert 





* Saarpey and Exxis’s edition of Quain’s Anatomy, 1856; vol. i. p. elxxii. 
+ lt may not be unnecessary to warn the reader who may verify these obser- 
vations, not to confound the fibres of the investing sheath with nerve-fibres, 
¢ In a preparation I have made of the esophageal ganglia of a Snail, the con- 
tents of one ganglion have been pressed out, and there may clearly be seen not 
only the union of two cells by means of a process (a fact still disputed by many), 
‘o 


but the union of two cells end to end, i. e. without any process; also 


thus united. 
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that there were absolutely no fibres 
in the brains of these animals, but if 
there were any, they must have been 
exceedingly rare, as I could not find 
one: and theory requires that there 
should be one or more for every cell. 

These facts are important as well 
as novel, and force us to the conclu- 
sion that fibres are not necessary to 
the conduction of nerve force, al- 
though they may be special organs 
of conduction, wherever they exist. 
The point to which the reader’s at- 
tention is required is that nerve- 
force can be transmitted—that nerve- 
actions can take place—in the absence 
of primitive fibres. This might have 
been concluded from the structure of 
the olfactory nerve alone, which, by 
a remarkable peculiarity, shows a 
break in the continuity of its fibres, 
the intervening space being occupied 
with granules only. This is the case 
in all animals.* And I find a still 
greater break in the sympathetic 
nerve of the new-born puppy. As 
the trunk is about to join the ganglion, 
the fibres disappear, and give place to 
granules; nor do fibres appear in the 
ganglion at all.t Now, as theory re- 
quires every nervous impression to 
be conveyed by a fibre ¢o a cell, and 
by a fibre from the cell, we see at 
once that the foregoing facts, or any 
one of them, must strike at the root 
of such a theory, nervous impressions 
being indubitably transmitted where 
no fibres exist, and where a solution 
of continuity exists. No one even 
slightly acquainted with the present 
state of science will fail to see the 
importance of such a result. 

In the first place, it does away with 
many of the difficulties which have 
puzzled anatomists when unable to 
trace fibres to their termination in 
cells. In the second place, it throws 
light on the startling discovery of M. 
Brown-Séquard, that the transmission 
of impressions along the spinal chord 
is not due to the fibres of the posterior 
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columns, nor indeed to the fibres of 
either of the columns, but entirely to 
the grey matter of the chord. The as- 
tonishment excited by this discovery, 
which utterly destroys the doctrine 
promulgated by Sir Charles Bell, and 
accepted by all Europe, seems so to 
have absorbed attention that its 
effect upon the general theory of 
nervous transmission has escaped 
remark. A few sentences may put 
the reader in possession of the capi- 
tal points in this discovery. 

The spinal chord is composed of 
six columns of fibres, and a central 
mass of vesicular matter; two of the 
columns are called the anterior, two 
posterior, and two lateral. Imagine 
a bundle of six sticks enclosing a 
mass of pith, and a rude conception 
of the arrangement of these columns 
will be formed. When Sir Charles 
Bell came forward with his views, 
the almost universal opinion was that 
the spinal chord was a large nerve- 
trunk, presiding, like other nerve- 
trunks, over both sensibility and 
motion. Every one knew that there 
were nerves of sensation and nerves 
of motion; but no one, till Lamarck, 
seems to have conceived that this 
diversity of function must be owing 
to the diversity of their central origin; 
and Lamarck only conceived the idea 
as an @ priori necessity: “ quant aux 
nerfs,” he says, “ qui sont destinés aux 
mouvements musculaires, ils partent 
vraisemblablement d’un autre foyer, 
et constituent, dans le systéme nerv- 
eux, un systéme particulier distinct 
des sensations, comme ce dernier est 
du systéme qui sert aux actes de 
Ventendement.”{ In the same year 
Alexander Walker, passing from this 
vague conception to a definite local- 
isation of the different centres, de- 
clared that the sensory impressions 
were due to the roots of the nerves 
issuing from the anterior columns, 
and motor impressions to the roots 
issuing from the posterior columns, 





* See the description of the olfactorius in Leypia, op. cit. 

The necessity for caution, both in extending our observations and in making 
thenr public, is illustrated by the fact, that since the above was written I have 
seen one sympathetic ganglion in which the fibres did penetrate. Let me add 
that, except in the case of the Slug (Limaz), all the facts stated in the text are 
founded on multiplied observations. It would not surprise me to find single 


cases of exception to every statement. 


t Lamarck, Philosophie Zoologique, 1809, vol. ii. p. 260. 
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But although this was a felicitous 
hypothesis, it rested on no coercive 
evidence, experimental or pathologi- 
eal; and in 1811 Bell* demonstrated 
that it was the posterior root which 
was sensitive, the anterior which was 
motor. This discovery has been uni- 
versally accepted. It placed ‘Bell 
at once among the great names in 
science. But this discovery, which 
was supported by ample and deci- 
sive experiments, led him and others 
to a conclusion respecting the col- 
umns of the chord which, although 
extremely plausible, was not founded 
on decisive evidence, and is now 
proved by Brown-Séquard to be al- 
together erroneous. The roots which 
issue from the posterior columns are 
sensory ; what more natural than to 
suppose that the columns themselves 
must be sensory? Natural, but er- 
roneous. While the discovery re- 
specting the roots met with little 
opposition, the deduction respecting 
the columns was vehemently criti- 
cised. Experiments were instituted 
which gave a mass of conflicting tes- 
timony, curious to consider. Every- 
body contradicted everybody. Vivi- 
section seemed a snare. It was 
Longet who put an end to the con- 
troversy, by explaining how the dis- 
crepancies necessarily arose, and by 
establishing a uniform plan of em- 
ploying galvanism as the test.t The 
doctrine of Bell, as modified by Longet, 
became the doctrine of the schools.” 
It is briefly this: all the phenomena 
of reflex action depend on the vesicu- 
lar substance, which is itself entirely 
removed from the phenomena of sen- 
sation or motion. The power of 
transmitting impressions resides en- 
tirely in the white, fibrous substance, 
and of this the posterior columns are 
exclusively devoted to sensory im- 
pressions, the anterior and lateral co- 
lumns exclusively to motor influences. 
An impression is carried to the brain 
by the posterior columns only; and 
Jrom the brain by the anterolateral 
columns only: the one awakens a sen- 
sation, the other a movement. 
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After having devoutly believed 
this theory for many years, we are 
called upon to acknowledge that it 
is wrong in every particular. In the 
presence of many distinguished phy- 
siologists M. Brown-Séquard has de- 
monstrated that sensibility, so far 
from being destroyed, is actually in- 
creased by section of the so-called 
sensitive columns; while, on the 
other hand, when a section of the 
chord was made which divided it 
everywhere except in these “ sensi- 
tive columns,” sensibility was totally 
destroyed. He proved, moreover, that 
it is the gray vesicular substance of 
the chord—itself perfectly insensible 
—which transmits both sensory and 
motor impressions. He proved this 
in various ways, the most conclusive 
being a complete section of all the 
white fibrous substance, which left 
only the gray substance: in this case 
sensibility and motion remained in- 
tact. No part of the white substance , 
is capable of transmitting impres- 
sions. “O’est par la substance grise 
de la moélle épinére, et surtout par 
sa partie centrale, que cette trans- 
mission 4 l’encephale s’opére en der- 
nier lieu.”’t 

There are several points in M. 
Brown-Séquard’s experiments which 
disturb the reigning doctrine of 
nerve-action, but he has not yet 
published his positive views on this 
subject; and as it is a Sibject of 
which I have no direct knowledge, 
I shall only say that the facts I have 
discovered, proving fibres not to be 
necessary to the tranmission of im- 
pressions, must be taken into ac- 
count, not only in this, but in most 
other questions of the kind. But 
before we proceed further it will be 
requisite to ascertain as far as pos- 
sible, whether the facts I have dis- 
covered had been already made pub- 
lic. When Europe furnishes its hun- 
dreds of diligent workers in any de- 
partment, no one can expect to stand 
in isolated originality; he must be 
prepared to find that others have 
more or less anticipated him. I had 





* Bett, An Idea of a New Anatomy of the Brain, 1811. ’ 
+ Longer, Anat. et Phys. du Systéme Nerveur, 1842. See his Traité de Physio- 
logie, 1850, vol. ii, where the history of the discovery is given. 
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Brown-Srquarp, Mémoires de la Société de Biologie, 1855 (2'e™* Série, ii. p 
See also the masterly Report by M. Paul Broca in the same volume. 
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no sort of doubt that the facts, which 
to me were full of significance, must 
have been observed by others; but I 
was persuaded that no one had seen 
their significance, because no one ex- 
pressed a doubt respecting the theory 
which they undermine.* My first 
step was to send to London for Ley- 
dig’s work on Oomparative Histo- 
logy, the latest authoritative publica- 
tion. There, indeed, I found the ex- 
istence of granular nerves stated as a 
fact, though without specific infor- 
mation either respecting their dis- 
coverer or the animals in which they 
existed; and without a hint of any 
physiological significance in the fact.t 
On my return home I made diligent 
search, and by means of Canstatt’s 
Jahresberichte tor 1854 (p. 66), learned 
that Meissner had discovered granu- 
lar trunks in the threadlike tiny 
worm Mermis; and H. Miller and 
Gegenbaur in the naked gasteropod 
Phyllirhoé. On procuring the me- 
moirs referred to,f I found the fullest 
confirmation of my own observations, 
but no appreciation of their physiolo- 
gical significance. Miller and Gegen- 
baur say: “ Distinct fibres are not dis- 
coverable in the trunks, which appear 
to consist of nothing but a clear 
granular streaky substance (aus einer 
hellen feinkirnig streifigen Subtstanz). 
In some instances there were small 
groups of ganglionic cells.” And 
this is al, they remark. Meissner’s 
observations are given in greater 
detail, and appear to have suggested 
doubts, as analogous observations 
did to me. “The four trunks,” he 
says, “which issue from the ganglia 
have at first a clearly fibrous struc- 
ture, so that at the torn ends single 
fibrilla appear; but these fibres in 
their course soon melt into a homo- 
geneous band in which no trace of 
fibre remains.” Curiously enough, 
the branches given off from these 
trunks, although they commence as 
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homogeneous bands, presently break 
up into fibres which continue to the 
peripheral termination. In presence 
of such a structure, Meissner could 
scarcely have missed the suggestion 
it forced upon him: “ In Mermis the 
anatomical proof is easy that a con- 
duction’ from the periphery to the 
centre must take place by some 
other means than that of a complete- 
ly isolated and throughout equally 
constructed fibre.”§ On reading this 
sentence I fancied that the same 
idea must have occurred to him as 
to me, and that he would follow it up 
by some further observations, or at 
any rate by some physiological reflec- 
tions. Two years later, however, he 
published another Memoir, wherein 
he notices this peculiarity of the 
nerve-trunks as “certainly very im- 
portant for the physiology of the ner- 
vous system ;” but instead of seizing 
its true significance, he proposes an 
explanation which would never have 
been proposed, if the facts I have 
observed had been known to him; for, 
confining himself to the peculiar 
structure of the trunks and branches 
of these worms, he suggests that 
“the trunks must not be regarded as 
trunks, as anatomical bundles of 
isolated fibres, but as peculiar and 
intermediate conducting organs in- 
terposed between the central organ 
and the peripheral nerves. If they 
are really to be regarded as simple 
nerve-trunks, in the sense in which 
the word is used as respects higher 
animals, we ought to find them 
composed of fibres—which is not 
the case.” I need scarcely criticise 
such a suggestion; the mere fact of 
a sympathetic ganglion being con- 
nected with a nerve which, although 
fibrous, has its interspace of granules, 
is enough to destroy the hypothesis; 
not to mention the fact of so many 
animals being without fibres at all.1 
From what has already been said, 





* We need only turn to Funxr’s Lehrbuch der Physiologie, one of the ablest 
and most erudite, as well as the latest of treatises, to be assured of this. 


+ Leypie, Histologie, pp. 59, 185. 


‘Die Nervensubstanz ist entweder mehr 


homogen und molekular, oder mehr von faserigem Aussehen.” 
+ See Sresotp u. KéuuiKces’s Zeitschrift 7. Wissen. Zool., v. p. 233, 360; and 


vii. 99. 


Loe. cit. v. 234. 


Loe. cit. xii. 89. 


“| Meissner’s observations furnish a very noticeable fact, namely, that while in 
Mermis Albicans the trunks are homogeneous, in another species, Mermis nigrescens, 


they are fibrous! 


When therefore I said that no single exception to the facts I 
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the conclusion is inevitable that the 
conduction of nerve force does not 
take place by means of fibres only. 
The fibres may be special organs of 
conduction, and as special organs a 
corresponding specialty of function 
must be assigned to them; and into 
this we shall now inquire. Let us 
assume that the homogeneous nerve 
transmits the impression in a mass, 
just as the sounding-board of a piano, 
if struck, will yield a certain reson- 
ance; but the fibrous nerve will 
transmit the impression along each 
separate fibre, just as the sounding- 
boardwhen struck bykeys ; the amount 
of nervous impression and the amount 
of sound in each. case may be equal, 
but the varieties and combinatious 
possible to the latter are impossible to 
the former. Or to vary the illustration, 
let us assume two men to be equally 
susceptible to the general effect of 
colour, but one of them, an artist, to 
have more susceptibility to the min- 
ute differences of colour ;—although 
the nervous impression may be equal 
in the two, it will be less homoge- 
neous in the artist, whom we may 
suppose to have a more specialised 
retina. 

The assumption that fibres are 
organs of conduction at all, may be 
disputed ; nor, if what was previously 
said respecting the identity of cell 
and fibre, in ultimate structure, and 
of the identity of ganglion and tube, 
be admitted, can we allow the old 
hypothesis of conduction to be more 
than a metaphor. The notion of an 
actual conduction taking place, ana- 
logous to the conduction of elec- 
tricity, is extremely doubtful to me. 
If the nerves are identical in ele- 
mentary structure with the ganglia, 
and consequently must participate in 
the functions of the ganglia, they can 
no longer be regarded as the conduct- 
ing rods of the battery, but as essen- 
tial parts of it. In our present igno- 
rance of the true process we may 
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continue to employ the metaphor of 
conduction, if we understand by it 
simply the change which follows when 
a nerve is affected; and we may then 
gain some glimmering of the special 
function of the fibres, and the mean- 
ing of their increase with old age. 
Nerve-tissue in its earliest stage is 
wholly without fibres; as develop- 
ment advances, the fibres multiply.* 
In old age the brain hardens from 
excess of fibres, as’ the bones harden 
from excess of lime; so that what 
originally constituted a source of 
strength becomes a source of weak- 
ness. Probably to this predominance 
of fibres may be assigned the inca- 
pacity of acquiring new ideas in old 
age. Intellectual vigour is often mani- 
fested by men of a very advanced age, 
but the vigour is shown in dealing with 
old trains of thought, not in origin- 
ating new. To assume a new attitude 
of thought, it may be necessary to 
develop new fibres; and this cannot 
be done in a tissue already toc fibrous. 
A similar hypothetical explanation 
suggests itself for the formation of 
fixed ideas, monomanias, habits, and 
tendencies—“ organised tendencies,” 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer felicitously 
names them.+ 

But I will not venture further into 
this hypothetical region; the few 
anatomical facts hitherto ascertain- 
ed presenting too narrow a basis for 
such speculations. One embryologi- 
cal indication may, however, be add- 
ed. The nerves of insects are, it is 
known, distinctly fibrous (although 
in the bee and locust I have observed 
the fibres occasionally melting into 
mere granules), but in the larve of 
insects the nerves are often mostly 
granular. Thus in the active preda- 
tory Dragonfly Larva—the water- 
tiger, as it is called—I found the great 
ventral chord formed of distinct fibres, . 
but ‘in many places it was purely 
granular, the granules not having 
even a linear disposition.{ In the 





have stated would surprise me—for instance, that fibres could be found in a Doris, 
a Plewrobranchus, an Aplysia, or a Solen—1 meant to be understood that such, 
exceptione would in nowise invalidate my conclusions, for which, indeed, one 
single case of non-fibrillated nerve would be ample evidence. 

* Not till the beginning of the fourth month of the human embryo are fibres. 
discoverable in the spinal chord.—Trepemann, Anatomie du Cerveau, p. 126. 

+ Herserr Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 1855. 


¢ In more advanced Larve these chords are wholly fibrous. 
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preparation I have made of this object 
a very interesting analogy between 
the development of nerve and muscle 
is presented. A fragment of muscle 
is attached, the fibrille of which, 
instead of being striped (all the 
mudcles of insects are of the striped 
kind), are partly striped, partly un- 
striped; that is to say, in the same 
bundle some of the fibrille are with- 
out the transverse markings, and 
those fibrillee which have such mark- 
ings have them only part of the way 
down, the remainder of the fibrille 
being unstriped. This is not only 
interesting as a fact of muscular de- 
velopment, but presents a striking 
analogy to the development of nerve- 
fibres, which we here see in the same 
trunk partly emerged from their 
primitive granular condition. I con- 
clude, therefore, that the differentia- 
tion of nerves shows the following 
phases: 1°, as in many molluscs and 
all embryos, a granular homogeneous 
mass: 2°, as in insects, and perhaps 
crustaceans, a linear disposition of the 
granules into fibres, but without 
an investing sheath: 3° fibres, or 
rather tubules, differing from the pre- 
ceding, in having each an enveloping 
sheath, which isolates one fibre from 
the other, so that the nerve becomes 
a fasciculus of tubules.* 

It would lead us too far to follow 
the many applications of these facts 
to the vexed questions of nervous 
histology and physiology. The hotly- 
debated controversy respecting the 
origin of fibres as prolongations from 
ganglionic cells, for example, seems 
to me decisively settled by the fact 
that, in the molluscs, we have cells 
without fibres, and by the fact that, 
in the recently-born dog, we have 
fibres which have not yet effect- 
ed a junction with the cells. Again, 
when Funke, reviewing the contro- 
versy respecting the existence of gan- 
glionic cells destitute of processes, 
says that, “from all we know of the 
functions of the nerve-elements and 
the laws of conduction in them, an 
isolated apolar nerve-cell appears as 
an anomaly (Unding) to which we 
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can in nowise assign a physiological 
purpose,”’t he is assuming that with- 
out fibres terminating in cells no 
nervous transmission can take place 
—an assumption flatly contradicted 
by the facts we have just been con- 
sidering. 

Hitherto our remarks have been of 
a revolutionary tendency. To un- 
settle established opinions, to shake 
the very foundations of nervous phy- 
siology, and to show that we are in 
no condition to propound theories, 
otherwise than as provisional at- 
tempts, has been the serious business 
of this article. Brown-Séquard has 
proved that the doctrine of the schools 
relative to transmission by the spinal 
column is in every point erroneous, 
Stilling has proved that the dissi- 
dent doctrines of the schools respect- 
ing the ultimate structure of nerve- 
elements are erroneous or incomplete. 
And I have proved that the doctrine 
of the schools relative to the function 
of the fibres is erroneous—that con- 
duction does not necessarily imply 
the existence of a continuous fibre 
from the periphery to the cell, and 
from the cell again to the periphery ; 
but takes place where there are no 
fibres at all, and where a solution of 
continuity exists. 

Nor is this all. What we meta- 
phorically call “ nervous conduction” 
takes place not only in the absence 
of fibres, but also in the absence of 
any nerves whatever. There is no- 
thing like the sharp angle of a para- 
dox to prick the reader’s attention; 
and here is one in all seriousness pre- 
sented to him. The fact is demon- 
strable, that both Contractility and 
Sensibility are manifested by animals 
totally destitute of either muscles or 
nerves. Some physiologists, indeed, 
misled by the @ priori tendency to 
construct the organism in lieu of ob- 
serving it, speak of the muscles and 
nerves of the simplest animals; be- 
cause, when they see the phenomena 
of contractility and sensibility, they 
are unable to dispossess themselves 
of the idea that these must be due to 
muscles and nerves. Thus, when the 





* Sriine, op. cit. p. 11-18, decides that all primitive fibres have an investing 
sheath ; but unless he would deny the claim of those named in the second class 
to be considered as fibres, he is certainly wrong. 

¢ Fone, Physiologie, p. 419. 
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fresh-water Polype is seen capturing, 
struggling with, and finally swallow- 
ing a worm, yet refusing to swal- 
low a bit of thread, we cannot deny 
that it manifests both sensibility and 
contractility, unless we deny these 
properties to all other animals. Never- 
theless, the highest powers of the 
best microscope fail to detect the 
slightest trace of either muscle or 
nerve in the Polype. To call the 
contractile substance a “muscle,” is 
to outrage language more than if a 
wheelbarrow were spoken of as a 
railway locomotive; and as to nerve 
substance, nothing resembling it is 
discernible. In presence of these 
facts, those who cannot conceive Sen- 
sibility without a nervous system, 
but are forced to confess that such a 
system is undiscoverable, assume that 
it exists “in a diffused state.” I have 
noticed this illogical position in a 
former paper. It is a flat contradic- 
tion in terms : a diffused nerve is tan- 
tamount to a liquid crystal ; the nerve 
being as specific in its structure, and 
in the properties belonging to that 
structure, as a crystal is. Now, this 


specific structure—or anything ap- 
proaching it—is not to be fourd in 
the Polype.* 

Whence, then, is the Sensibility 


derived? Either we must admit the 
presence of what cannot be discover- 
ed; or we must admit that a function 
can act without its organ ; or, finally, 
we must modify our conception of 
the relation between Sensibility and 
the Nervous system. Which of these 
three conclusions shall we adopt ? Not 
the first; for to admit the presence 
of an organ which cannot be discov- 
ered, even by the very highest powers, 
although easily discoverable in other 
animals by quite medium powers, 
would be permissible only as the last 
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resource of hypothesis, when no other 
supposition could be tenable. Not 
the second: for philosophic Biology 
rejects the idea of a function be 
ing independent of its organ, since 
a function is the activity of an 
organ. The organ is the agent, the 
function the act—a point to which 
we will presently recur. The third 
conclusion, therefore, seems inevit- 
able: we must modify our views. But 
how? Instead of saying, * Sensibili- 
ty is a property of nervous tissue,” 
we must say, “ Sensibility is a general 
property of the vital organism which 
becomes specialised in the nervous tis- 
sue in proportion as the organism itself 
becomes specialised.” We have no 
difficulty in understanding how Oon- 
tractility, at first the property of the 
whole of the simple organism, be- 
comes specialised in muscular tissue. 
We have no difficulty in understand- 
ing how Respiration, at first effected 
by the whole surface of the simple 
organism, becomes specialised in a 
particular part of that surface (gills 
or lungs) in the more complex or- 
ganisms; nor should we have more 
difficulty in understanding how Sen- 
sibility, from being common to the 
whole organism, is handed over to a 
special structure, which then per- 
forms that function exclusively, as 
the lungs perform that of respiration, 
or the muscles that of contraction. 
Nay, more : just as animals possessing 
special organs for Respiration do 

0, in a minor degree, respire by the 
general surface, so, according to my 
observations, it is almost demonstra 
ble that animals possessing a special 
nervous system also manifest sensi- 
bility in parts far removed from any 
nervous filament. In the higher ani- 
mals this is probably not the case.t 
The division of labour is more com- 





* “Sarebbe una vera perdita di tempo,” says Detie Cutase, “ per colui, che vo- 
lesse ricereare nervi negli animali Infusori nei Polipi, nelle Meduse e nelle Ao 
tinie."—Jstituzioni di Anat. e Fisiolog. Comparata, i. 118. He denies the exist- 
ence of nerves evenin the Holothurix. So likewise does Voet, Zoologische Briefe, 


with several other anatomists. 


+ I say probably, because recent investigations have shown that parts which, in 
the normal healthy condition, are absolutely insensible, such as tendons, ligaments, 
the dura mater, and the periosteum, become intensely sensitive in a state of inflam- 
mation, and this cannot be attributed to the nerves.—See Fiourens, in Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles, 1856, 1V. Série ; vi. 282. Further, Mr. Tomes has communicated 
to the Royal Society a paper on the “ Soft Fibrils in the Dentinal Tubes,” which 
shows a sensitive structure, not nervous, in the teeth. 
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plete. The stomach digests, the 
glands secrete, the muscles contract, 
and the nerves feel. Of course, the 
power is greatly increased by this 
division of labour; the more complex 
the organism, the more various and 
effective each function. 

It is truly remarkable that the 
zoologist who claims the merit of 
having originated this conception of 
the “division of labour” as a law in 
the organic economy,* should be 
among the stanchest defenders of 
the old metaphysical idea that func- 
tions are not dependent on organs: 
and as this question is not only im- 
portant in itself, but of interest in the 
present discussion, it may detain us 
for a moment. The argument, as 
conducted by Milne Edwards,f is ir- 
resistible, because in it he confines 
himself to showing that special organs 
may disappear, and nevertheless the 
general function remain ; for instance, 
that lungs and gills may be absent, 
but the function of Respiration will 
still be present: “O’est une erreur 
grave de croire,” he says, “qu’une 
Jaculté determinée ne puisse s’exercer 
qu’ & l’aide d’un seul et méme organe.” 
The grave error appears to me wholly 
on the side of those who hold the 
contrary opinion. The reader will 
perceive that when Milne Edwards 
concludes, “que la fonction ne dis- 
parait pas lorsque instrument spé- 
cial cesse d’exister,” the eminent zo- 
ologist is guilty of a logical mistake 
very frequent in biological discus- 
sions, the mistake of confounding the 
general with the particular. Thus 
an animal may possess the general 
function of Locomotion, without pos- 
sessing the special function of walk- 
ing or flying: it may have the general 
function of Sensibility, without the 
special Senses; the general function 
of Assimilation, without special Diges- 
tion ; for the special functions special 
organs are required, legs or wings, eyes 
or ears, intestinal canal, and so forth. 
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The peculiar faculty of locomotion 
known as “flying,” can only be per- 
formed by the peculiar organs known 
as “ wings;” but the general faculty 
of locomotion can be performed by a 
simple contractile tissue. As soon as 
we disengage language of its ambi- 
guity, the truth is easily seen: the 
appearance of each special organ in 
the animal series is coincident with 
the appearance of a special and cor- 
responding function; or, descending 
the scale, with the disappearance of 
each special organ, the corresponding 
speciality of function disappears. In 
other words, Function is dependent 
on Organ, as the Act is on the Agent. 
Would it not seem wholly prepos- 
terous to say that railway locomotion 
was not necessarily dependent on 
railways, because, before railways 
were invented, goods and passengers 
were transmitted by waggons and 
coaches? Does not every one see 
that the special form of railway 
transmission gives it a power, velo- 
city, and extent, wholly unattainable 
by waggons and coaches; and that 
this power, velocity, and extent, are 
due entirely to the peculiarity of the 
methods of transit? The railway 
differs from the tramway, and the 
tramway from the old coach-road, in 
special modifications, as the lungs of 
a mammal differ from the gills of a 
fish, and the gills from a merely re- 
spiratory surface in the Zoophyte. To 
say that the same function is per- 
formed by all is to confound the 
general with the particular; and to 
say that functions are consequently 
independent of organs, is worse than 
this, because it leaves out of sight 
the fact that the whole surface of 
the animal which respires is the 
“organ” of that general respiration. 
When acts can be performed without 
agents, and animals can exist without 
bodies, in the shape of pure syntheses 
of functions, then will it be a “ grave 
error” to conclude that functions are 





* Mitne Epwarps. See his Introduction a la Zoologie Générale. 


The concep- 


tion, however, belongs to Gortne; Zur Morphologie, 1807; Werke, xxxv. i. 7—the 
French naturalist having the merit of application and abundant illustration of 


the law. 


+ Loe. cit. p. 69, and Legons sur la Physiologie et l Anatomie Comparée, i. 22. 
“ Les faits dont je viens vous entretenir montrent combien sont fausses les opinions 
de quelques naturalistes qui admettent comme une sorte d’axiome physiologique 
que la fonction depend toujours de son organe.” 
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necessarily dependent on organs, and 
not till then. 

Although we have been forced to 
admit that Sensibility can be mani- 
fested without nerves, and the para- 
dox therefore of nervous conduction 
taking place without nerves was only 
a paradox in its terms, yet inasmuch 
as functions are necessarily dependent 
on organs, we are also forced to con- 
clude that the various specialisations 
of nerve-tissue must bring with them 
corresponding specialisations of func- 
tion. What those are we know not, 
perhaps may never know; but the 
mere recognition that such things 
must be, will help us to understand 
many points. It explains, for ex- 
ample, the absence of Pain in the 
lower animals spoken of in our last; 
it explains the possibility of such 
myriads of subtle differences in the 
perceptions of men so nearly allied 
as twin-brothers. 

Such questions prove, dear reader, 
how naturally we are led by Sea-side 
Studies into the solemn temples of 
Philosophy. Indeed, it is one of the 
many charms of such a study, that 


at all points it is connected with 
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Art, Science, and Philosophy. The 
naturalist may be anything, every- 
thing. He may yield to the charm 
of ‘simple observation; he may study 
the habits and habitats of animals, 
and moralise on their ways; he may 
use them as starting-points of labo- 
rious research; he may carry his 
newly-observed facts into the highest 
region, of speculation; and whether 
roaming amid the lovely nooks of 
Nature in quest of varied specimens, 
or fleeting the quiet hour in observa- 
tion of his pets—-whether he make 
Natural History an amusement, or 
both amusement and serious work— 
it will always offer him exquisite 
delight. From the schoolboy to the 
philosopher, all grades find in it 
something admirably suited to their 
minds, It brings us into closer pre- 
sence of the great mysteries of life ; 
and while quickening our sense of 
the infinite marvels which surround 
the simplest object, teaches us many 
and pregnant lessons which may help 
us through our daily needs. 


“ And of such truths 
Each to itself must be the oracle.” 
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LrreraturE is under limitations: 
it is like every other faculty of the 
human mind, unable to express half 
of what it would express, or make 
other people aware of a tithe of what 
it knows in common with other 
people. Poetry, it is usual to say, 
comes to our heart, because it ex- 
presses what we all feel, but what only 
one of us, here and there, has the gift 
to say. Yet even the greatest poet 
touches upon the great ocean of 
secret individual experience and sen- 
timent with the timid hand of a 
schoolboy ; puts one thought at a 
time into minds which throb and burn 
with a hundred simultaneous think- 
ings, and to his own consciousness is 
dumb and voiceless, unable to say 
more than very morsels and frag- 
ments of what is in him. We believe 
there never was story made of the 
most intense emotion, but. its hum- 
blest reader could have turned aside 
to think of a truer, intenser, deeper 


depth in his own uncommunicating 
heart; and perhaps it is for this 
reason that a full picture of life, as 
it is, is never possible to us. We 
have bits of life in plenty—scenes 
external—interiors such as one can 
peep at through a lighted window; 
private self-revelations, in which it 
is still very easy to see that the self 
is not half revealed; but life, suchas 
we live, to its full extent, and in 
its veritable details, never. What 
man, worth the name, would tell 
his own history pang by pang, and 
thought by thought? Who would 
venture to leave the world a picture 
—or who could, even if he ventured 
—of all the undistinguishable ghosts 
that throng his mind and fancy 
every hour of every day? Nobody 
thinks-~save in a business fashion, 
when it happens to be one’s trade, 
and when one’s thoughts are techni- 
cal, professional, bent to a purpose; 
but everybody is possessed with 
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swarms and floods of thoughts not 
to the pu , Vagrant, unneces- 
sary, unprofitable, without sequence, 
without reason; and it is these, and 
not our set solemnities of considera- 
tion, which sway our mind and 
colour our life. What is to be done 
with this incomprehensible human 
material which its historians write 
about and about, yet never interpret 
fully? Going round its perverse and 
many-sided nature, we have to take 
in bits the unportrayable whole, to 
make shadows and visions in repre- 
sentation of those anguishes which 
are too real to be told; and to per- 
suade ourselves to tell as much as 
we can of the common secret. One 
man writes of the Battle of Life— 
what does he make of it?—a love 
story—a romance of sentimental 
self-sacrifice, «tat. eighteen or so; 
and fathers and mothers, in the 
battle of their life—among cares, 
sicknesses, deaths, poverty, and 
sometimes sorer than reality, dread 
expectations of such, which make a 
darkness in the very sunshine—read 
the tale and look at each other, say- 
ing nothing: so the eighteen-year 
old romance stands to the world, if 
it did not know better, a personifica- 
tion of that agony of living which 
rends many a true heart; and the 
real fight goes on in silence, every 
man hiding it as he best can—every 
man. succeeding so well that, if each 
of us did not know the secret, all of 
us might be beguiled into believing 
that the great trouble of life was the 
love-story, and that, once over that, 
one’s personal peace was secure. 

This being the case, it is natural 
that we should do as much as we 
can by snatches and _ one-sided 
glimpses, to make the world aware, 
by inference, of the story which it is 
against the genius of our nature to 
tell; from which longing of the 
mind, perhaps it is, more than from 
any other reason, that so many 
people in these days write novels, 
finding a secret satisfaction in weav- 
ing in bits of their own troubles into 
unlikely conjunction with the trou- 
bles of others, or compensating them- 
selves for the private ills they are 
enduring by heaping visionary ills, 
a fanciful counterpoise, upon hero or 
heroine, who are the puppets of 
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their will. Fancy the consolation 
when one is gloomily considering 
one’s own butcher’s bil, of breaking 
a young lady’s heart, or casting a 
oung gentleman into the Queen’s 
ench! Compensation !—one can- 
not pay the butcher, but one can 
come down like Fate and the Furies 
upon one’s hero, and melt the hearts 
of all the good people who have sons 
at College—or make one’s heroine 
pine and die away in inconsolable 
melancholy, and move to weeping all 
the young ladies who appreciate 
such a sentimental fate. So litera- 
ture, which has limits, has also pri- 
vileges ; and, besides indemnifying 
itself after this fashion, has freedom, 
as it travels round its subject, to 
select its view, and do its picture 
without restriction. Human nature 
is multitudinous ; one aspect of it 
is often curiously unlike another; 
and putting aside that part of life 
which no man will willingly tell of 
himself, the resemblance of race is 
often small enough. 

As, for instance, turning back upon 
history, how unlike any circum- 
stances in which we can conceive 
ourselves placed, are the society cir- 
cumstances of that time of Charles 
II., when all the people kept diaries? 
—or even those of that first grand 
age of English Society, popularly 
so called, the Age of Addison and 
the Spectator, the “ Augustan Age!” 
How extraordinary it would seem, 
instead of our multitudinous Timea, 
our lengthy debates, and smart lea- 
ders, and criticisms of State, to have 
a dainty little Spectator, all about 
patches and hoop-petticoats, and 
Araminta and Chioe, laid upon our 
breakfast-table! Should we relish 
it now, if, with the hoops, that 
dainty and delightful scandal, which 
was all for the good of morals and 
the improvement of society, could be 
resuscitated? It seems extremely 
probable we might, and almost looks 
as though it would be worth Mr. 
Thackeray’s while to try. Instead 
of once a month, once a morning, 
delighted reader—instead of the 
shoal of letters in the columns of 
“the leading journal,” by which we 
are privileged to understand what 
opinion John Smith and Robert 
Brown hold about things in general, 
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think of the delicate little broad- 
sheet, and Mr. Spectator’s graceful 
monologue about Jacinta’s lovers, 
and the miniature little bonnet of 
Mrs. Chloris; or the adventure he 
met with on his way home from 
Daphne’s ball—or the veiled lady who 
came to see him, and advise him what 
folly of the day to direct his delicate 
thunder against. Strange vagaries 
of time! we remember seeing, in a 
provincial town, a dirty little broad- 
sheet, hawked about the streets, 
which the respectable householders 
strenuously forbade entrance to, but 
which the maid-servants and labour- 
ing men purchased eagerly. It was 
very coarse possibly—for we were 
too young to discriminate—not very 
proper; but substituting Mary at 
No. 5, and Jane in Blank Street, for 
the Chloes and Aramintas, it was 
(barring all the wit, grace, “style,” 
and refinement) just the Spectator of 
a lower, coarser, but not more evil 
life; and prospered accordingly. We 
think we should like a Spectator to 
breakfast amazingly; it would be 
twenty times more entertaining than 
the lists in the Morning Post. 

“ Society” seems to have become a 
permanent and established institution 
only about this period of our history ; 
perhaps Society never is so complete, 
so brilliant, so successful, as in a 
time of coteries, and of the kind 
of people who make up the same. 
Witty people, who supplement and 
aid each other in the making of the 
“conversation,” which is the object 
of their lives—who have no ambition 
which strikes far above a bon-mot, 
and who find in their own circle 
just such a contact of fellow-wits as 
makes the breaking of spears a satis- 
factory intellectual exercise, are, 
whatever their use and benefit may 
be, an amusing sight as one could 
wish to behold—all the more, per- 
haps, if they are rather wicked and 
quite heartless, as wits in coteries 
seein somewhat disposed to be. But 
we are no longer in the days of witty 
coteries. The Augustan age is over 
—even the next remarkable age 
which succeeded and despised it is 
over. Not only Pope and Addison, 
but Scott and Wordsworth, are gath- 
ered to their fathers. We are told 
that Progress has worn the giant’s 
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seven-leagued boots for sundry years 
past, and Society among ourselves is 
perhaps more secure, firmer, and of 
better influence than it has ever been 
before. Let us see what the critics 
of the present time say of this abstract 
power and potentate now. 

To premise, “ Society” (as we trust 
everybody will allow) is confined 
within rather narrow limits. We 
forget the exact bounds—any one cu- 
rious on the subject, will, however, 
find them in the Newcomes, geographi- 
cally discriminated—and they occupy 
a limited extent of that postal district 
of London, which is described by the 
letter W. There is of course a kind 
of society in surrounding places—as, 
for instance, when Society goes out 
of town a modified condition of the 
same is supposed to exist at its coun- 
try-house. There is Society in Edin- 
burgh—even, wonderful to relate, 
such places as Manchester rejoice in 
something which bears the name. 
But the Society, the true, genuine, 
unimpeachable, not-to-be imitated re- 
ality, dwells, without question, in the 
London postal district W, under the 
limitations established in the New- 
comes. To descend from this altitude, 
a great many “circles” swell the 
general amount—all of them, how- 
ever, establishing some far-off claim 
to reach into the inner circle of fash- 
ionable despotism. There are City 
circles, where the development is not 
very elevated in a general way—pro- 
fessional circles, which are slightly 
“superior,” and benevolent circles, 
where everybody talks of charitable 
societies and ways of doing good. 
And the literary witnesses who bear 
testimony to this condition of lif 
and make pictures of the manners an 
customs of London in the nineteenth 
century, for the benefit of future his- 
torians, are chiefly Mr. Thackeray, 
Punch, and the Times. 

Not that we ignore the multitudes 
of other people who have a word to 
say upon this plentiful subject. But 
that word, in the highest instances— 
Bulwer, for example—is so mixed 
with larger views of humanity and 
universal life, that it would be 
wrong in any save the widest sense 
of the phrase to call that writer 
a historian of “Society.” We pre- 
sume that novels, especially novels 
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of social life, as distinguished from 
tales of adventure or romance, never 
did abound as they abound now; but 
’ novels of fashion and high life, which 
used to be so edifying, have wonder- 
fully given way to those domestic 
records, which indulgent critics de- 
scribe as depending solely upon their 
close and careful delineation of char- 
acter for success, and which either 
find more interest in humbler places, 
or are better versed in the same. 
Perhaps feminine authors (and it is 
safer to say “ who is she?” when you 
hear of a novel, than it was to say the 
same of a quarrel in the delightful old 
intriguing times) are less capable of a 
coup @eil, taking in the glittering, 
shifting, brilliant panorama of so- 
ciety, than are men, who see, what 
women rarely do, the whole, instead 
of a part; and the only writer whom 
we could add to cur list is Mrs. Gore, 
who, in her own routine, and making 
allowance for a great deal of same- 
ness, does her society sketches very 
cleverly, and seems to have a toler- 
ably thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject. And we beg everybody to un- 
derstand, as a preface and precaution- 
ary measure, that we mean to hold 
very fast by our authorities, and in 
venturing a hurried glance into the 
best Society give only their opinions, 
and not our own. 

It is not easy to make fair entrance 
into the glittering maze, and hard to 
tell whether to begin with the ladies 
or the gentlemen—the old fellows at 
the clubs, or the young fellows who, 
through red-tape and Government 
offices, or the more brilliant passage 
of idleness, or the Guards, make their 
way into fashion, success, or ruin, as 
the case may be. One class of these 
said young fellows, however, is the 
novel feature in the scene. We can- 
not tell whether such an order 
existed in the older generations, but 
certainly it is in literature the 
creation of this time. No one con- 
ceived before of a hero who should 
be brave, manly, honourable, single- 
minded, of good birth and wealthy 
condition, yet stupid as a bumpkin, 
so far as intellect is concerned, and 
ignorant as a schoolboy in respect to 
“book-learning.” Young men who 
cleverly’ contrive to get through 
Hon, even perhaps through Christ- 
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church or Trinity, without learning 
to spell by the way, who are con- 
sequently innocent of literature, and 
who scarcely know science by the 
name, yet who can form shrewd 
opinions on any of the common 
emergencies of life, and give wise 
counsel on the same, and are, in 
spite of all their deficiencies, as little 
to be despised as any philosopher of 
their years—form, to our perception, 
a quite new and peculiar character in 
the Society of our time. And we 
confess we are not sorry to point 
to such an instance of triumph over 
the universal schooling, the general 
information, the terrible knowledge 
of the day. Education is not every- 
thing; sometimes it turns out that 
those men who have the clearest eye 
for nature, and the most sagacious 
judgment of their fellows, are men 
whose faculties have not been drawn 
aside by books, and whose minds are 
undisturbed by the processes of edu- 
cational training. The young men 
of London Society are not all in 
this happy condition; many of them 
have got themselves up ruthlessly for 
all manner of examinations. Many 
of them do literature in their own 
superb persons, holding the craft 
in proper disdain; but we prefer Mr. 
Leech’s Swell, Mr. Thackeray’s Foker; 
and unable, as we find, to make any 
set quotations illustrative of the 
natural history of this remarkable 
creation, can only refer our readers 
to Mr. Thackeray’s novels, and Punch 
bodily, where it is always to be met 
with. This famous impersonation is 
not very rich in general, but knows 
what debts, duns, and bills are to 
perfection. He goes to all kinds 
of places of amusement, and amuses 
himself in every possible way. He 
is entirely without religious instruc- 
tion, yet somehow has a moral sense 
in him, which keeps him from laugh- 
ing at religious people more effect- 
ually than their high principle and 
morality preserve Mr. Dickens’ 
amiable and gentlemanly heroes 
from the same lest. Once or 
twice he falls honestly in love, and 
does his best to get married out 
of hand; after which event, when 
it happens, we candidly confess 
we do not know what becomes of 
him, since neither Mr. Thackeray nor 
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Mr. Leech gives us any insight into the 
existence of the married swell. Per- 
haps they never are married ; perhaps 
something always happens before the 
final and fatal operation—yet we for- 

et. There is still poor Rawdon 

rawley hanging out his unfortunate 
example to his brotherhood, which we 
trust is by no means a due example 
of their common fate. 

Then come the young men who are 
half of literature and half of fashion, 
the Pendennises who don’t look very 
much like real people—and a great 
deal more satisfactory, the youthful 
statesmen of The Caxtons, young men 
who “held subordinate situations in 
Government offices,” and had “ nei- 
ther money enough to be very extra- 
vagant, nor leisure enough to be 
very dissipated,” but who “ amused 
themselves notwithstanding,” were 
“wonderfully erudite in all matters 
connected with the theatres—had a 
large acquaintance with actors and 
actresses, and were perfect Walpolult 
in the minor scandals of the day.” 
“They talked as familiarly of the real 
actors of life as of the sham ones; 
they could adjust to a hair the pre- 
tensions of contending statesmen. 
They did not profess to be deep in the 
secrets of foreign cabinets (with the 
exception of one young gentleman con- 
nected with the Foreign Office, who 
prided himself in knowing exactly 
what the Russians meant to do with 
India—when they got it); but to make 
amends, the majority of them had 
penetrated the closest secrets of our 
own. Whether lawyers or officials, 
they all had a great idea of them- 
selves—high notions of what they 
were to be, rather than what they 
were to do some day. There was 
about them, as features of a general 
family likeness, a redundant activity 
of life—a gay exuberance of ambition 
—a light-hearted earnestness when 
at work—a schoolboy’s enjoyment of 
the hours of play.” 

By no means an unpromising sketch 
of the very same class, of which we 
see the apparition—a succession of 
or and pallid shadows in Mr. 

ickens’ late work, under the name 


of Barnacle—which shows that a 


different point of view makes an ex- 
traordinary difference in every artifi- 
cial presentment of real life. 


But, as 
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Bulwer describes them, one feels 
rather hopeful of the young men of 
society, nothing being further from 
the ugly old democratical notion of 
such “ pampered aristocrats” than 
anything which can be described as 
“ a redundant activity of life.” 

Married people, we fear —people 
who have soberly taken up the com- 
mon lot, and are soberly living the 
ordinary life—even who are living 
it unsoberly, with extravagance, dis- 
sipation, and approaching ruin—are 
not so entirely in the hand of the 
illustrator of Society as are those 
unfortunate solitary individuals who 
have no domestic privacy to retire 
to, and with whom the artist works 
ruthlessly, showing no reticence. No- 
thing can be more cruel, unmercifal, 
and remorseless than the dissection 
which the elderly gentleman of So- 
ciety has received at the hands of his 
exhibitor. There he stands in the 
bow-window of his club sunning 
himself, and up goes the heartless 
photographist and takes him on the 
spot, smiling in the innocence of his 
heart. Major Pendennis! who of all 
our acquaintances do we know better 
than this heartless old dandy, with 
all his abominable old wisdom and 
shocking knowledge of the world? 
Here is what another authority wit- 
nesses of these important patriarchs 
of fashion :— . 

“Early in her married life, Lady 
Arden had enlisted in her cliency the 
half-dozen supreme elderlies—incom- 
parable both as sayers and listeners— 
the conscript fathers of White’s and 
Brookes’s, whose presence imparts as 
authentic a cachet to a clique as its coro- 
net, claret, or dry champaigne. One or 
two of these accomplished mummies,. 
for the conservation of each of whom, 
as for that of the Pharaohs, a couple of 
thousand pounds’ worth of spices had 
been expended, was sure to occupy the: 
best place at Lord Arden’s table. For, 
as Tasso asserts in Goethe’s play, that 
‘Genius requiteth hospitality’ by render--. 
ing immortal its entertainers, men like 
Beau Brackstone and Harford Clermont 
were as able, by a byword at a club, to 
bring Lady Arden and her fétes into 
fashion, as the word of Queen Anne to 
convert her staymaker into a knight. 

“ Beau Brackstone sometimes wonder- 
ed how she could stand ‘ that bore, old 
Clermont, who could talk of nothing but 
the turf,’ while Clermont was equally sur-- 
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peed that she could endure a rossignol 
ike Beau Brackstone, who looked like a 
thrice-cleaned kid glove, or the ghost of 
a perfumer. But sooner would she 
have ostracised even the farthingales of 
the Ladies Bellasis from Arden House 
than any of these tellers of the clubs, 
whose presence absolved her from the 
imputation of plebeianism as surely as 
a lightning conductor secures a powder- 
magazine from the electric fluid.”* 


These odd umpires of society are 
to be met with in all novels boasting 
any degree of acquaintance with this 
magical world. They are not very 
great people in their own persons— 
honourable younger sons, poor old 
viscounts, toadies of the highest 
success in their profession, come to 
this honorary rank at last as the 
reward of their well-spent lives. 
They are full of the information 
most useful in their circumstances. 
“Tf there was any question about 
etiquette, society, who was married 
to whom, of what age such and such 
a duke was,” says Mr. Thackeray, 
* Pendennis was the man to whom 
every one appealed. Marchionesses 
used to drive up to the club and 
leave notes for him or fetch him 
out. He was perfectly affable. The 
young men liked to walk with him 
in the Park or down Pall-Mall; for 
he touched his hat to everybody, and 
every other man he met was a lord.” 

Delightful democratic power of 
Merit even in the best society! Little 
boys at school, who may be bishops 
or lord-chancellors! admiring pa- 
rents, who smile and applaud when 
Dr. Birch, in honour of the free con- 
stitution of this admirable country, 
tells you so! look at this picture 
and extend your hopes. Bishops and 
lord-chancellors are honourable per- 
sonages; but not even lawn sleeves 
or the woolsack can keep a man, 
much less a woman, in fashion. And 
here, on the topmost pinnacle, stands 
the Dictator, who can bring a duchess 
into notice, and cast the illumination 
and afflatus of fashion even upon the 
fétes of a parvenu! for Genius is not 
to be controlled by the bonds which 
fetter ordinary men, and the glorious 
unpurchasable eminence of a Beau 
Brummel—an authority which throws 
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kings into the shade and makes 
princes contemptible—is as open ag 
any vulgarer promotion to the ambi- 
tious soul of anybody’s son. To this 
extraordinary height of human eleva- 
tion wealth is unimportant, wit a 
secondary consideration, but genius 
all in all. 

“‘ These accomplished mummies,” 
however, who talk of Carlton House 
and the Prince-Regent, cannot, in 
nature, last for ever. Who is to suc- 
ceed them? Is it Mr. Kingsley’s 
gentleman dictator, the good Major 
Campbell of Two Years Ago, who 
has all the consciences of all his lady 
friends in his keeping, and soberly 
announces, when he hears of the 
suspected levity of a young married 
woman, that he will write to her 
instantly and set her right? He 
whose immaculate perfection is pri- 
vileged to interfere in all the emer- 
gencies of feminine happiness, and to 
hold the balance in domestic strife? 
Major Campbell is an exemplary per- 
son of the highest character; but we 
confess, between two evils, we should 
rather choose the outside influence of 
the wicked old man of fashion than 
the solemn and intimate intrusion of 
Mr. Kingsley’s Mentor, who, how- 
ever, is but an improved and moral- 
ised representative of the same class. 
Let who will speak of premiers and 
lord-chancellors ; aspiring plebeians! 
the old gentlemen at the clubs, in 
the novels, are not my lord duke 
and the most noble marquess. They 
are Beau Brackstone and Major 
Pendennis. The supreme leaders of 
fashion are nobody to them; they 
stand at the window of their club and 
overawe the world. Is it so? and if 
it is, what republic, or what despotism 
in existence, can equal this triumph 
and apotheosis of Genius, regnant 
over the biggest oligarchy in the 
world! 

From the dictator, we come by an 
easy transition to his lieutenant- 
general, and immediate second—the 
Lady of Fashion. She is not the sim- 
ple and single idea which wont to 
stand under that name in more pri- 
mitive times; the pretty butterfly, 
whose pursuit was pleasure, whose 
passion was dress, whose highest 
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intellectual amusement was a clever 
bit of gossip. On the contrary, she 
is a very hard-worked and laborious 
woman, travailing in her vocation as, 
we are bound to say, very few women 
of smaller pretensions or less careful 
teaching, could hope to do. Mr. 
Thackeray is supposed to be a very 
unfavourable judge of female char- 
acter; let us see what he says of this 
famous and remarkable personage: 


“The pace of London life is enor- 
mous; how do people last at it, I wonder 
—male and female? Take a woman of 
the world—follow her course through 
the season: one asks how she can sur- 
vive it? or if she tumbles into asleep at 
the end of August, and lies torpid until 
the spring? She goes into the world 
every night, and sits watching her mar- 
riageable daughters dancing till long af- 
ter dawn. She hasa nursery of little ones, 
very likely, at home, to whom she ad- 
ministers example and affection ; having 
an eye likewise to bread and milk, cate- 
chism, music, and French, and roast leg 
of mutton at one o’clock. She has to 
call upon ladies of her own station, either 
domestically, or in her public character, 
in which she sits upon charity commit- 
tees, or ball committees, or emigration 
committees, or Queen’s College commit- 
tees, and discharges I don’t know what, 
more duties of British stateswomanship. 
She very likely keeps a poor visiting 
list; has combinations with the clergy- 
man about soup and flannel, or proper 
religious teaching for the parish; and (if 
she lives in certain districts) probably 
attends early church. She has the news- 
papers to read, and at least must know 
what her husband’s party is about, so as 
to be able to talk to her neighbours at 
dinner; and it is a fact that she reads 
every new book that comes out, for she 
can talk, and that very smartly and well, 
about them all, and you see them all on 
her drawing-room table. She has the 
cares of her household besides; to make 
both ends meet—to make the girls’ mil- 
liners’ bills appear not too dreadful to 
the father and paymaster of the family ; 
to snip off, in secret, a little extra article 
of expenditure here and there, and con- 
vey it, in the shape of a bank-note, to 
the boys at college or at sea; to check the 
encroachments of tradesmen, and house- 
keepers’ financial fallacies; to keep upper 
and lower servants from jangling with 
one another, and the household in order. 
Add to this, that she has a secret taste 
for some art or science; models in clay ; 
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makes experiments in chemistry ; or 
plays in private on the violoncello; and 
I say, without exaggeration, many Lon- 
don ladies are doing this; and you have 
a character before you such as our an- 
cestors never heard of, and such as be- 
longs entirely to our era, and period of 
civilisation,.”* 


We are not quite sure that Mr. 
Thackeray is right in this closing ,re- 
mark: for ourselves, we confess, though 
the idea is odd enough, when one con- 
siders that it is a London fine lady 
whom this accomplished humorist and 
teller of tales against women has just 
been describing, that it reminds ws 
very remarkably of a character ex- 
tremely well known to our ancestors— 
no less a personage, indeed, than that 
famous woman of the Proverbs, who 
is clothed in strength and in honour. 
Is the combination very preposterous ? 
Perhaps Solomon’s heroine did not go 
out into the world every night to 
watch her daughters dancing; but 
doubtless she did with dignity and 
decorum whatever the exigencies of 
life and her position required; and 
otherwise there is a great resem- 
blance between the two pictures. If 
this be a true sketch, perhaps our 
middle-class complacency of domestic 
excellence is not so entirely well 
founded as we have supposed it to 
be; and certainly the old stock figure 
of the lady of fashion does not fit 
into this place at all, nor look the 
least like the portrait of Solomon. 
At the same time it is rather difficult 
to understand why such a woman as 
this should make a business of so- 
ciety; why she should bow to the 
omnipotent verdict of those wicked 
old dandies in the clubs, or give 
up what amount of leisure she 
may have to make a figure in the 
amomalous and glittering crowd 
which surrounds: her, You may 
suppose “pleasure” is not the ruling 
object of this “lady of fashion.” 
What is it? One shrugs one’s 
shoulders, and cannot very well tell— 
only Society is a business and a duty 
to this laborious personage. Society 


is one of the ladders of ambition. 
The young Pendennises fight and 
struggle to get upon the lower steps 
of it; the countesses and duchesses 
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work their way upward with toil and 
consideration. It is hard work, and 
neither play nor pleasure, and we 
suppose its object must appear suffi- 
cient for so vast an expenditure. 
Rule and authority are extremely 
fascinating in all circumstances, and 
perhaps there is no kind of eminence 
so likely to inspire a delicate ambi- 
tion as the supreme fantastic despo- 
tical sovereignty, quite beyond reason 
and above it, which may be exercised 
by an acknowledged leader of fashion, 
and which Mrs. Gore describes thus :— 

“Lady Arden was privileged to 
snub aspiring Life-guardsmen, and 
weed from her visiting-list over- 
dressed duchesses, underbred mar- 
chionesses, and minor ladyships, who, 
thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa, 
wanted to overcrowd her rooms.” For 
this dazzling supremacy, as a matter 
of choice and deliberate self-decision, 
the beautiful heroine of Bulwer’s 
Godolphin undertakes a disagree- 
able marriage and an irksome life, 
revenging the injuries of the poorer 
proud upon the people of mere rank, 
whom her empire overawes; and one 
can understand, in some degree, and 
appreciate the motive. Nor is it an 
easy post for the Lady Ardens, even 
when they are on the throne, and 
have come to their kingdom. “She 
spared no pains to please—no cost to 
conquer. No one knew better how 
to assort her company, or add to her 
acquaintance any desirable novelty 
of the season. The young mover of 
the Address in Lords or Commons, 
the writer of the last crack article 
in the Quarterly, or latest political 
squib, was as sure of a place at the 
Arden banquets as strawberries in 
March or green-pease in April.” For 
Fashion is as fickle to its queens as 
to its slaves; and when the overworn 
fine lady pauses in the race, she is 
passed and superseded without delay 
or hesitation. Therefore, not only 
must this much-toiling personage 
have a general knowledge of every- 
thing; capacity to form a personal 
opinion; wit enough to make con- 
versation; unbounded tact and 
“ good taste ;” a power of concentra- 
tion, only equalled by her faculty for 
detail, and which a general might 
envy—but withal, an _ invincible 
frame and nerves, and perseverance 
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unspeakable. Butterflies don’t have 
these qualities—do we have them, 
excellent critics of the wmiddle- 
classes? What would Mrs. Smith or 
Mrs. Brown, who thinks a woman has 
quite enough to do at home, if she 
does her duty to her family, think 
to have a burdensome profession like 
this added to her domestic trials? 
The good woman would die of it 
within the twelvemonth. But there 
must be some especial virtue in the 
upbringing of the best society. No- 
body, save a pampered aristocrat, 
can bear the toil of public life with- 
out a terrible breakdown one time or 
another; and we should say that no 
distressed needlewoman could equal 
my lady in the tale of her fatigues 
and sorrows. It is harder work to 
be a lady of fashion than to be the 
milkmaid, whose light heart and 
heavy pail that person is supposed to 
envy. 

In the throng and maze of this 
brilliant panorama, my lords, the 
husbands of those indefatigable 
women of fashion, are barely distin- 
guishable. They are Lord Ardens, 
grave, solemn and courteous; they 
are highly respectable, very exem- 
plary, doing a little politics or a little 
dilettantism, or something else equal- 
ly proper, in a dignified and unobtra- 
sive way—two lights of society, per- 
haps, cannot burn at the same time in 
one sphere. Yet we cannot give the 
ladies the palm of obstinate strength, 
perseverance, and endurance. Look 
at the House of Commons! Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright, and other such 
new-coiners, fall sick of public life, and 
have to nurse themselves for a year 
or two. They are the men of the 
people, born. to work, and bred to 
business; but your useless ornamen- 
tal portion of the population—your 
*“lordlings” who used to be eontrast- 
ed so unfavourably with the plough- 
boys and the errand-boys—your men 
whose life has been supposed to be 
pleasure—behold them! These are 
the sexagenarians, who sit up cheer- 
fully till dawn, and live through all 
manner of discussions—these are the 
immovable men of state on whom 
long sermons, contested elections, 
defeats and triumphs innumerable, 
have no more effect than so many 
games—whom extra work only sti- 
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mulates, and extra anxiety renders 
bolder. As a whole, perhaps, the 
House of Commons has not much 
claim to be introduced bodily into 
society—yet one may be pardoned at 
this time of the year, for a kindly 
recollection of these disinterested 
martyrs who 


“+ Sit in the Commons House 
When they ought to be in bed,” 


or even for joining in that pathetic 
apostrophe— 


“Oh men with incomes clear, 
Oh men with houses and wives, 
What fools we are to be striving here 
When we mizht lead easy lives! 


Talk! talk! talk! 
Our labour last night and day. 

And what are its wages—nothing a-year, 
And election bills to pay.” 


Where else, we wonder, save in 
this country, are men to ve found 
who, without hope of either distine- 
tion or emolument, without any gain 
whatever in any shape, except the 
aforesaid election bills, will consent 
to endure night and day for six 
months for the good of their country? 
There are not six hundred and fifty 
Solomons upon the drowsy benches 
of St. Stephens, but there is an amount 
of patience, obstinate enduring Brit- 
ish pertinacity, amongst these honour- 
able gentlemen, which, not to speak 
of higher qualities, make no con- 
temptible addition, so far as they 
belong to it, to the permanence and 
substance of Society. 

“The writer of the last crack 
article in the Quarterly, or latest 
political squib,” says Mrs. Gore. This 
is the salient point by which litera- 
ture connects itself with the magic 
empire of fashion. Literature, proper, 
does not find much space there. 
Ethel Newcome asks Mr. Pendennis 
about the professors thereof, with the 
prettiest fashionable impertinence, as 
she might have asked about the South 
Sea Islanders. The ancient social 
triumphs of authorship are curious 
records of antiquity; even what is 
not very ancient, the glory of the 
last generation, strikes the present 
with an amused amazement. For 
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instance, here is a new novel* by a 
clever writer, who has been long out 
of the field—one of those stories 
justifiable or unjustifiable according 
to circumstances, but always very 
attractive to the curious public, which 
enter to a large degree into private 
life, and take for their central figure 
a real person, who may be easily 
identified. Mrs. Hall’s book, which 
is very interesting and skilful, is prin- 
cipally the story of a woman of lite 
rature—a lady “most gentle, most 
unfortunate,” whose tragical fate is 
one of the darkest entries in literary 
history ; but the report this novelist 
gives of the fame of her heroine “in 
Society ” is so strangely unlike any- 
thing which an equal eminence would 
confer, even in novels nowadays, that 
we cannot do better than illustrate 
by the contrast :— 

“The rooms on that particular evening 
were full when we entered. If Helen 
had been born of royal blood she could 
not have evinced more self-command 
more dignity, and withal a more modest 
and womanly bearing, than she did 
that night: a perfect buzz went round 
when she was announced; enthusiastic 
young ladies mounted on the chairs—so 
much did they desire to see her; all 
crowded back, so that an alley was form- 
ed to permit her to pass to the lady ofthe 
house; and I could hear murmurs from 
those who had not met her before, “ How 
young she is!”—and “How pretty!” 
g90h OF There was, I knew, a more 
than usual galaxy of stars that evening— 
but my little Helen outshone them all. 
oP@LISS Helen sat on acarved ebony 
chair, which was placed close to a pedes- 
tal, that supported the beautiful Greek 
head of Minerva—so thoughtful, yet 
swect in its expression ; while the most 
distinguished persons in the room crowd- 
ed round her, anxious for a word.” 

Alas, and woe is us! Society has 
changed its likings—Randal Leslie 
and bis political pamphlet has some 
chance in the world of fashion; but 
my lords and my ladies no longer 
form alleys for the passage of the 
young poet up to her hostess; and 
distinguished people in general, show 
no anxiety whatever for a word from 
“the lips of genius.” Why were we 
not born fifty years sooner, twenty 
years sooner, when such glories were ? 





* A Woman’s Story. 


By Mrs. C. 8. Harr. 
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But along with the glories come 
troubles—concerning which Mrs. 
Hall thus further explains the posi- 
tion of her H. L.:— 


“IT remember that Helen, like all who 
come prominently before the public, was 
greatly tormented, not only by invita- 
tions and albums, but by circulars, beg- 
ging-letters, and beggars of all kinds, 
from the ‘ genteel beggar’ to the beggar 
of the streets. There was not a charit- 
able institution in England, I believe, 
which did not send her a printed state- 
ment of the good it had done and the 
good it hoped to do—with her assistance. 
There was not a church that needed re- 
pair, or rebuilding, or restoration, of 
which the rector neglected to forward a 
‘statement’ to ‘H. L.” Begging-letter 
impostors, of course, singled her out at 
once ; and distressed ‘ parties’ requiring 
loans, fe!] upon her without considera- 
tion or mercy ; schools attacked her so 
rigorously that she was quite horrified 
at the ignorance of the past, and bewil- 
dered by the educational advantages 
promised to present and future genera- 
tions. From the number of widows who 
appealed to her sympathy and genero- 
sity, it might have been imagined that 
the husbands of England had been smit- 
ten by the plague, had not petitions 
from whole families of orphans, sug- 
gested that the parents of England must 
have been swept from the face of the 
earth by some dire calamity.” 

That was how the world and society 
honoured literature thirty years ago ; 
but hospital committees and the 
clergy of England no longer dis- 
tinguish ws by applications. How 
are we fallen, fallen! Society has 
changed. 

“Thirty years ago, the ladies sat up- 
right, after the habit of Queen Charlotte,” 
says Mrs. Hall, “and all the family of 
easy seats, which now roll about our 
drawing-rooms, were confined to the 
bed-chambers, and would have been con- 
sidered improper in decorous and digni- 
fied reception-rooms, where the embroi- 
dered chairs stood in their proper places, 
and ladies in tight stays, short waists, 
and narrow dresses, sat upon them in 
seeming uprightness, and talked to each 
other, after being introduced to their 
neighbours, Lounging, and frockcoats, 
and black neck-ties, came in with the 
Reform Bill; and since then, I must say, 
every young man with whom you speak 
smells of tobacco, and behaves as if he 
thought politeness a badge of slavery.” 


i Major Pendennis, we are grieved 
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to say, makes the very same com- 
plaint of the lounging and the smell 
of tobacco—but it is odd to think 
that the same assembly in which 
Mrs. Hall records the extraordinary 
distinction of her heroine is so recent 
as to include among its guests the 
young Bulwer, and the brilliant 
daughters of Sheridan—and that her 
clever and animated sketches are 
only of yesterday, no further back, 
though so different from to-day. 
Literature, however, finds its 
patrons, when it finds patrons at all, 
among the middle rather than the 
highest classes—though even there 
lions are out of fashion. A few in- 
dividuals who, like Pendennis, are 
above their profession, or who have 
at least a social standing, rank, 
polities, or scholarship, separate 
from it, and the glow of their literary 
reputation, among a great many 
other lights, to the general brilliancy 
of the crowd which forms society. 
But as for the profession of litera- 
ture, and the people who belong to 
it, their society is, for the most part, 
a restricted and technical circle. 
People of moderate wealth, who are 
struggling towards the formation of 
“a circle,” but who are a long way 
below the splendid and _ illiterate 
millionaire who pants after fashion in 
fashionable novels—below in wealth 
and above in intelligence—are apt to 
aid themselves by the attraction’ of 
literature, and ask the courted 
neighbour a little bit higher up than 
themselves in the social scale, to 
meet the author of ; and there 
are now, as in other days, clever 
coteries, where a little world of satel- 
lites revolve round one Master in the 
arts, and gain a certain kind of 
social reputation-and success in the 
shadow of his wing. But literary 
people in London live, on the whole, 
an extremely humdrum kind of ex- 
istence—-meeting each other every- 
where—everywhere finding a certain 
limited number of outsiders, who are 
presented to them, and make them 
awkward compliments upon the book 
or the poem which they have “so 
much enjoyed ”—innocent people 
who like to see real living authors, 
and observe with a certain reverence 
the makers of books. If any romance 
ever was about the craft, it has either 
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died entirely out, or confined itself to 
the Bedouin bands of literature—the 
vagrants of the Press. The profes- 
sion, in its other branches, lives, 
works, and sees its friends like other 
people —amuses itself with little 
spiritual intoxications, such as spirit- 
rapping and mesmerism—has its set 
succession of innocent enthusiasms 
—and is otherwise a highly respect- 
able and harmless co-fraternity, mak- 
ing its books without saying very 
much about them, going out to 
parties of respectable mediocrity, and 
living in unnoticed safety, with no 
dazzle of momentary fashion to blind 
its eyes. 

But leaving altogether the re- 
stricted boundaries of the great 
world, there is nowhere a greater 
amount of happy family life—the 
warm and cozy society of the middle 
class—than exists in London. People 
who are not great people, but live in 
town all the year through, save for 
the one, two, or three months, when 
health, comfort, domestic pressure, 
and the customs of ordinary life, send 
them to the sea-side or the country— 
people who steadily keep their place, 
with grumbles of comfortable dis- 
content, the real type and ideal of 
English character, outnumber, we 
had almost said, both great and 
small of the great Babel. But we 
have no genius for statistics, and we 
have a doleful recollection of poor- 
rates. Perhaps they don’t outnum- 
ber the non-producing and thriftless 
portion of the public—but let any one 
traverse those streets after streets, 
terraces upon terraces, squares, cres- 
cents, roads, and places, where dwell 
the professional, the mercantile, the 
competent and comfortable house- 
holders of London, and he will not 
fail to be impressed with the vast 
extent and solid force of a common- 
wealth built on such a foundation. 
Sure as the season, the children come 
home at Christmas, and the house 
overflows in annual exuberance— 
sure as the August sunshine, is the 
string of laden cabs which carries 
them off to steam wharf or railway 
station for the yearly holiday, which 
is an institution—and very near as 
certain is the return, and its accom- 
paniments, which Mr. Thackeray thus 
describes :— 
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“Who has not looked with interest 
at those loaded cabs, piled boxes, and 
crowded children, rattling through the 
streets on the dun October evenings, 
stopping at the dark houses, where they 
discharge nurse and infant, girls, matron, 
and father, whose holidays are over? 
Yesterday it was France and sunshine, 
or Broadstairs and liberty ; to-day comes 
work and a yellow fog; and, ye gods! 
what a heap of bills there lies in Master's 
study. And the clerk has brought the 
lawyer’s papers from chambers; and in 
half an hour the literary man knows that 
the printer’s boy will be in the passage ; 
and Mr. Smith with that little account 
(that particular little account) has called, 
presentient of your arrival, and has left 
word that he will call to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten, Who among us has not said 
good-by to his holiday—returned to dun 


London and his fate—surveyed his 


labours and liabilities—and been aware 
of that inevitable little account to set- 
tle? Smith and his little account in the 
morning, symbolise duty, difficulty, 
struggle, which you will meet, let us 
hope, friend, with a manly and honest 
heart. And you think of them as the 
children are slumbering once more in 
their own beds, and the watchful house- 
wife tenderly pretends to sleep.” 
These bills are not an agreeable 
item in the catalogue, but we don’t 
know that they belong exclusively 
to London. Alas for the time when 
rank was absolute—when William 
Shakespeare was a freeman of Strat- 
ford, and Albrecht Durer a burgess 
of Nuremburg! when every man 
stood in his own place, and, content 
or non-content, could not overleap 
the barrier just above him. We are 
in a free country—we are under no 
restrictions. We may “get on” in 
society just as far as we can, accord- 
ing to our ainbition and abilities; 
consequently we are always edging 
on a little further and a little further, 
gathering choice collections of the 
little bills—spending our brains and 
strength without economy. Whereas 
in the old days they could afford to 
think of fame, -those patient old 
heroes, whom law and circumstances 
restrained from growing out of the 
sphere in which they were born, and 
who, consequently, had leisure and 
freedom to grow ‘into the skies, and 
make Time their vassal. For every 
man who ascends into the high places, 
how many are there who keep them- 
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selves in a perpetual warfare, fight- 
ing for that other step, which it is so 
hard to take, and having taken, so 
difficult to hold? Don’t be horrified, 
liberal-minded reader—the old, hard 
bonds of feudal restriction would 
be a great benefit to many a struggling 
professional man, and housewife of 
limited means, and would make the 
battle of life so much the easier; not 
to say that the productions of the 
time would stand a very fair chance 
of being more worthy and of a higher 
order, if they were not hurried to an 
end under the strain of Mr. Smith’s 
little bill. 

Notwithstanding, let us not be un- 
grateful; patience, courage, many 
a noble quality, develops in the 
struggle; and if it can only be kept 
safe above the point of broken en- 
gagements and habitual indebted- 
ness, this Spartan school of discipline 
has nothing degrading or enervating 
in it. Inevitable little bills are the 
safest misfortunes one can break one’s 
head against, and, save in very ex- 
aggerated instances, break no hearts. 

All this while we have been occu- 
pied solely with Society in London. 
It is because Society in London is that 
which light literature dwells upon, 
and we say nothing on our own autho- 
rity. When the novels travel to the 
country, it is to show us a small com- 
munity, in some certain proportion 
composed of a certain quota from the 
metropolitan world of fashion. We 
remember no work of fiction, in our 
recent experience, where there is not 
an earl or countess paramount, a 
dowager duke reigning in seclusion, 
or, at the least, a baronet who owns 
the suzeraineté of the district. In the 
small geographical territory of the 
novel, the points of the compass are 
distinguished by squires’ houses—and 
the gentry of the village, or an ocea- 
sional interloper from the nearest 
country town, comes in to vary the 
scene. The squires are wholesome, 
hearty, ruddy, well-affected person- 
ages in most instances, reaching as 
high as Squire Hazeldean when the 
hand which paints them is a hand of 
genius, but coming down as low as 
the cipher at the head of a struggling, 
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selfish, gossipy family in such bookg 
as the Two Aristocracies. Squire 
Hazeldean is. rich—it adds to the 
natural amiability of so comfortable 
a personage—so he can afford to be 
very good-natured to all the world, 
to be kindly contemptuous of poor 
gentility, and to do a large amount 
of neighbourly and charitable actions, 
though he does not always maintain 
intact the allegiance of his village, 
The country gentleman of limited 
means, on the contrary, who has a 
large family, and is nobody, has to 
hang on by, the skirts of his nearest 
great neighbour, to trust to friends 
and influence for the establishment 
of his children, and is a remarkably 
uncomfortable person, whose ac- 
quaintance is not to be cultivated, 
Between these two comes a recluse 
and mysterious gentleman, who is 
rich, retired, solitary, and keeps him- 
self apart from his neighbours—who 
keeps Horace in his pocket, and mar- 
vellous wine in his cellar, and is sup- 
posed to have a “story.” This man, 
however, we warn our readers, is a 
suspicious character, more frequently 
met with in novels than in any other 
region. Then the chances are, that 
somewhere in the parish, a modest 
house, half mansion, half cottage, 
lurks among the trees, and here is 4 
dowager Lady Something, or the 
widow of a distinguished officer, with 
one, or possibly more than one daugh- 
ter, and she may be either a saint and 
angel, like Mrs. Pendennis, or a gos 
sipy, voluble person, like so many 
that we cannot give examples. In 
the village there is a colonel on half- 
pay, with a restricted but wonder- 
fully genteel household; a lawyer, 
sharp or amiable, pettifogging or 
liberal-minded, as the case may be; 
and at least one clerical family to 
harmonise the whole. And there is 
pretty sure in these days to be a phi- 
lanthropist, or religious reformer, in 
the district, an Heir of Redclyffe, who 
goes to morning service and restores 
churches; or an energetic Theodora,* 
who sits for hours over a little girl’s 
catechism, vainly bent on subduing 
little Sally’s stubborn self-will by her 
own; or a Young Lord,+ who legis- 





* Heartsease, by Miss Yonce. 
+ Zhe Young Lord, by Lady Emmy Ponsonsy. 
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lates for his district like a king, and 
js his own prime-minister, his own 
clerk of works—a person overwhelm- 
ed with affairs, and over head and 
ears in business, all for the good of 
his people and country; or, at the 
least, a noble-minded and universally 
popular Duke of Elmore, like the 
admirable person who appears under 
that name in a very clever and agree- 
able story, called Woman’s Devotion,* 
which, we trust, nobody will be fool- 
ish enough to refrain from reading 
on account of its absurd name. This 
latter class of persons, indeed, has 
become so considerable, that not only 
are parish returns and national refor- 
mations full of them, but they bid 
fair to thrust forth the ancient coun- 
try gentleman out of his place, and 
take possession—at least in all works 
of fiction and essays of light litera- 
ture. The old squire, who puts up 
the stocks, will very soon be fit for 
nothing but the purposes of the hu- 
morist, or to make a little sport at 
intervals for the amusement of the 
country; whereas Romney Leigh, 
with his wild schemes of Utopian 
benevolence, is the hero of the pre- 
sent age, fit not only to illustrate his 
class, but to do all the love-making, 
mystifying, and marrying necessary 
for a romantic history. And we do 
not doubt there is a great deal of 
iruth even in Romney Leigh, putting 
aside iis matrimonial speculations. 
Fancy a young man, with no expe- 
rience of his own, but with wealth 
and social-standing, a pitiful, gener- 
ous heart, and a profound conviction 
of the misery and darkness in which 
thousands of his fellow-creatures are 
perishing. What is he to do? or 
rather, what is there too wild, too 
a ota. too insane, to suppose 
im doing, out of that passion of pity, 
horror, ignorance, and helpless impa- 
tience to do something which burns 
in his heart? The worst of it is, that 
all the Romneys, all the Young Lords, 
even the Theodoras, are obliged to 
come to a distinct failure one time or 
another, and that nobody is brave 
enough to imagine a poein or make a 
novel, in which the phalanstery, or 
the works of mercy, end in anything 
but a marriage. Benevolence, like 
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everything else human, has its mix- 
ture, doubtless, of vanity, self-ap- 
plause, self-opinion, and inordinate 
expectations of the good to be done 
by one man’s endeavours. Stiil there 
is more in it than a break-down, a 
disastrous conclusion, an accident, 
skilfully devised to touch the heart 
of the alienated lady of the young 
reformer’s love. Men grow old de- 
vising reformatories and visiting pri- 
sons, and society of the wealthier 
classes is largely leavened with the 
benevolent impulse, which may be 
but a fashion, but is, notwithstand- 
ing, a fact, and one of great moment. 

And we are obliged to confess, that 
light literature throws no light upon 
the social existence of those great 
towns, which, mighty as they are, 
are still provincial. The merchant 
or manufacturer, who appears usually 
in novels—as, for instance, the trou- 
bled person who represents the aris- 
tocracy of trade in Mrs. Gore’s story, 
which we have already quoted—is a 
quite unintelligible figure. He does 
not want to have anything to do with 
my lord and my ladies; but his son 
or his daughter falls in love, and this 
excellent father has to sacrifice his 
prejudices, to put up with a little 
contempt, to resign the best part of 
his fortune, and, finally, to become 
as near broken-hearted and bankrupt 
as friends and children will permit 
him to be. This is the virtuous figure 
of the rich plebeian in society; the 
other representation is of a bustling 
couple, preposterously wealthy, pre- 
posterously vulgar, people who have 
been able to grow rich without brains 
and without common-sense, and who, 
being rich, come to London to hunt 
the small deer of fashion, and wor- 
ship the great. There may be such; 
but Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
even Birmingham, where the mer- 
chants and the manufacturers are not 
all millionaires, where the society of 
a lord, however coveted, is pretty 
nearly an impossible delight, contain 
some certain intercourse and mingling 
of educated people, neither hostile to, 
nor covetous of, the aristocracy— 
thinking as little, indeed, about them 
as it is possible to imagine any people 
could think of so sublime a portion of 





* Woman's Devotion by the Author of Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 
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their fellow-countrymen—who believe 
their own “circles” to be very good 
society, and use the word with the 
greatest freedom, as if it did not be- 
long to the London postal district W, 
but was the common property of the 
realm. We are by no means of opi- 
nion that these manufacturing and 
mercantile people are of a highly 
elevated class of intelligence, or are 
likely to put my lords and my ladies 
to shame by their good sense and 
good manners. Onthe contrary—for 
a money standard of rank is perhaps 
the worst standard which can be set 
up in any society—still, there they 
are, virgin soil; nobody has made dis- 
closure of the home life of so large and 
so virtuous a portion of the popula- 
tion; and we feel sure that no one 
who has any real experience of the 
class can give a moment’s faith to the 
representations of it to be met with 
in works of fiction. 

Then there is Scotch society, Edin- 
burgh society, which wont to be so 
famous. Everybody knows how bril- 
liant, how kindly, how characteristic, 
how full of humour and oddity it was 
in the last generation—but, save in 
sundry virtuous little tales, which are 
much more illustrative of ecclesias- 
tical vicissitudes and philanthropical 
movements than of living people, 
Edinburgh society of this day is un- 
touched, and, so far as literature is 
concerned, unknown. Yet nobody 
who has ever glanced upon it, how- 
ever slightly, can fail to have noticed 
the extraordinary wealth and variety 
of character existent, as of old, in the 
old heart of Scotland. It is not that 
you meet any longer such antipodes 
of humanity as Christopher North 
and little Lord Jeffrey. It is not that 
there are Scotts in the Parliament 
House, or Erskines in the pulpit, but 
it is, what is even more remarkable, 
that every man you meet is a man, 
recognisable of himself, and not a copy 
on the model of somebody else. 
Distinct individual understandings 
which you can by no means pass over 
in a lump, or classify by the score, 
form, instead of a small minority, the 
large mass of the people whom one 
sees in the Scottish metropolis. Per- 


haps they are not more agreeable on 
this account. 


Perhaps the true might 
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of civilisation is that smooth and 
bland external polish which fills u 
all the creviees, and cushions all the 
angles, and makes all the people so 
marvellously like each other, that a 
due attention to name and place is 
your only mode of knowing which is 
which; yet the community has un- 
doubtedly a greater interest which 
has so many salient points. “In 
society everybody is the same, wears 
the same dress, eats and drinks, and 
says the same things. One young 
dandy at the club talks and looks 
just like another; one miss at a ball 
exactly resernbles another,” is a ver- 
dict which (saving in the last clause) 
no cynical Warrington could deliver 
upon the people of the Scotch metro- 
polis. The ladies are less character- 
istic, perhaps, because Edinburgh is 
overrun with schools, and the unfor- 
tunate young feminine population 
runs a terrible risk of being educated 
out of its wits. But though the 
nation at home lies dormant for the 
moment, and makes no blaze of indi- 
vidual genius to throw intense light 
upon the society of its capital, it is 
impossible to suppose that such a 
hybernation is long practicable where 
the fundamental wealth of a people, 
personal character marked and dis- 
tinctive, so remarkably abounds.. 
This rich field, however, is almost 
totally without illustration in modern 
light literature. Modern Scotch man- 
ners are only known to us through 
the quaint old ladies, the odd lairds, 
and homely ministers of the rural 
countryside. The great centres of in- 
dustry, and that old throne of letters, 
conversation, and society, the Edin- 
burgh of Sydney Smith and Christo- 
pher North, contribute nothing to our 
social picture-gallery. For alas! all 
the novelists are pursuing the shadow 
of society into Mayfair and Belgravia, 
and literary hacks, who know ex- 
tremely little about it, build up walls 
of rigorous separation round that 
charmed circle, and acknowledge only, 
as conscious nobodies, the world with- 
out—an odd enough proceeding when 
one considers how little standing- 
ground themselves have there, and 
how sublimely indifferent to them 
and their comments is the society 
they write about. Yet our social 
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artists might very well consider that 
the large portion of the world which 
they leave unaccounted for—the mid- 
dle ground between the rich and the 
poor—is just as full of all the greater 
human qualities as any other, and 
might very well afford and repay 
illustration; not to say that it is in 
reality the society with which the 
greater majority of themselves are 
best acquainted, and most fully able 
to portray. This country, which is 
the most free, seems also one of the 
most oligarchical of nations; but the 
writers are by no means a fair ex- 
ample of the public; and notwith- 
standing the books, there are hundreds 
of families among us who, if they are 
curious about Belgravia, stop there, 
and aspire no further, and who pro- 
fanely use the sacred word Society in 
their own right, meaning thereby 
their own humble dinner-parties and 
tea-parties, their next-door neigh- 
bours and friends over the way. 
Notwithstanding, it is very good to 
know that the little world which calls 
itself Society is not such as it once 
was; that a pure morale and benefi- 
cial influence reigns and lives even 
in the world of fashion; that the 
overworked fine ladies who strain 
their faculties for the service of the 
season, are good mothers, good wives, 
extorting from the greatest modern 
satirist of society praise so great that 
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one wonders how it can have been 
passed over so quietly. Recurring to 
the days of the Spectator, one does 
not see that one has much to regret 
in the contrast, and cannot help ex- 
pecting that the modern Spectator, 
if it ever comes to be accomplished, 
will be happily so much less piquant 
than the last, that it will have no 
familiar vice to record, nor dainty 
scandals nicely pointed to circulate 
with that ease of custom and habit 
which makes the evil scarcely won- 
derful. Better things have come to 
us in these latter days—and no one 
can trace the inferential, the uninten- 
tional, the casual, and common no- 
tices of social life, made in the books, 
papers, and periodicals which abound 
among us, without rejoicing to per- 
ceive by all this unconscious force of 
testimony, how true, pure and blame- 
less, on the whole, is the influence of 
society; how, even in its most re- 
stricted sense, the nominal world of 
fashion itself has many aspects 
which a serious man can look upon 
with applause and satisfaction; and 
that, whatever outside troubles there 
may be in store for us, one cannot 
contemplate the social and domes- 
tic life of this empire without feeling 
that here lies the true “ well of Eng- 
glish undefiled” a perennial spring of 
strength, vigour, and renewal for this 
united nation. 
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Tuat pretty considerable propor- 
tion of biographical information 
known as The Lives of the Saints, oc- 
cupies an equivocal place in literature, 
vibrating between the sacred and the 
very profane. The ground is not easily 
approached without offence. With 
those in whose ultimate opinion we 
have least sympathy it is considered 
holy ground, not to be trodden by 
mere hmnan feet; while, on the other 
hand, those with whom we enjoy a 
common creed and like principles 
of action are too apt to view the 
whole of the department of Hagi- 
ology as useless, if not mischievous. 
We do not undertake, on the present 
occasion, to deal with this depart- 
ment of literature at large; we pro- 
fess only to look into a small corner 
of it, and if we find there anything to 
instruct or amuse a casual reader we 
claim the privilege of announcing it, 
promising to do so in a manner 
which should offend no man. 

It is quite lawful to count that 
the history of the early British and 
Trish saints is a mere conglomerate of 
priestly rubbish—of puerile fables— 
of base, sordid, clumsy impostures— 
of monstrosities brutal and gloomy 
—<destitute of the pleasant glow 
which a wild and fertile imagination 
might throw over their lumbering 
incoherence. It is also, we hope, 
lawful to believe that some small 
grains of profitable instruction may 
be found in the lives, however clum- 
sily or even unfaithfully written, of 
those who were the first to brighten 
the shores of these islands with the 
blessing of Christianity. If it be in- 
teresting, as doubtless it is, to read 
the history of some modern schism 
or secession, with all its personal 
anecdotes of frailty and honest zeal, 
of trickery and devotedness, yet 
some may be allowed to hold that 
there may be an interest still broader 
and deeper in the historical incidents 
which mark the passage of our an- 
cestors from the abominations of 
Paganism to the purity of Christi- 
anity. 

It is true that the lives of the 
saints are full of fables, As sound 


Protestants, we must reject all the 
miracles, and, in doing so, leave but 
a limited amount of humble truth 
behind. But superstitions have their 
own sphere of instruction, as some- 
thing which human nature has gone 
through; and even the miracles give 
us information. There are deep leg- 
sons communicated to us by the his 
tories of magic, necromancy, sor- 
cery, and witchcraft, in the loup 
garou, the ineubus, and the succubus. 
There are stories about clairvoyance 
and table-rappings which will give 
future ages a means of knowing the 
calibre of this age, and will give in- 
quirers into the frailties and follies 
of mankind a source of knowledge 
which they would not have if all 
record of such things were sup- 
pressed. Nay, not the least interest- 
ing feature in the fortunes of some 
of those religious movements which 
have attracted much popularity and 
sympathy among good Protestants 
in later times, has been a series of in- 
cidents bearing a very remarkable 
generic resemblance to the miracles 
recorded in the lives of the saints; 
and these would become interesting, 
therefore, were it for no other reason 
than beeause they are prototypes 
of men who act some part in the his- 
tory of the present generation. Those 
who are the most accomplished in 
the later school of classical archeo- 
logists, have conveyed to their read- 
ers the pleasing assurance that the 
severe historical critic is not to throw 
away the cosmogony and the hiero- 
logy of Greece. It is part of Grecian 
history that the creed of the people 
was filled with a love of embodied 
fancies, so graceful and luxuriant. 
No less are the revel rout of Val- 
halla part of the virtual history of 
the Scandinavian tribes. But the 
lives of our saints, independently 
altogether of the momentous change 
in human affairs and prospects 
which they ushered in, have a sub- 
stantial hold on history, of which 
neither the classical nor the northern 
hierology can boast. Poseidon and 
Aphrodite, Odin and Freya, vanish 
into the indefinite and undiscove- 
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rable, at the approach of historical 
criticism. But separately altogether 
from their miracles, Cuthbert and 
Ninian, Columba and Kentigern, 
had actual existences. We know 
when they lived and when they 
died. The closer that historical 
criticism dogs their steps, the clearer 
it sees them, and the more it knows 
about their actual lives and ways. 
Even if they were not the mission- 
aries who introduced Christianity 
among us,—as men of an early and 
dark period, living on the soil we 
now inhabit, filled with people and 
the fruits of advanced civilization, it 
would be interesting to know about 
them—about the habitations they 
lodged in, the garments they wore, 
the food they ate, the language they 
spoke, their method of social inter- 
course among each other, and the 
sort of government under which 
they lived. That by investigation 
and critical inquiry we can know 
more of these things than our an- 
cestors of centuries past could know, 
is still a notion comparatively new 
which we have not fully realised. 
The classic literature in which our 
early training lies has nothing in it 
to show us the power of critical in- 
quiry, and much to make us slight 
it. The Romans, instead of improv- 
ing on the Greeks, fell in this respect 
behind them. Father Herodotus, 
credulous as he was, was a better 
antiquary than any who wrote in 
Latin before the revival of letters. 
Occupied entirely with the glory of 
their conquests, and blind to the 
fature which their selfish tyranny 
was preparing for them, the Romans 
were equally thoughtless of the past, 
unless it were exaggerated and falsi- 
fied into a narrative to aggrandise 
their own glory. Their authors ab- 
dicated the duty of leaving to the 
world the true narrative of the early 
struggles and achievements out of 
which the Republic and the Empire 
arose. It is easy to be sceptical at 
any time. We can cut away Romu- 
lus and Remus from genuine history 
hundreds of years after the Empire 
has ceased to govern or exist. But 
the golden opportunity for sifting the 
genuine out of the fabulous has long 
passed away. It is seldom possible 
to construct the infant histories of 
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departed nationalities. -The differ- 
ence between the facilities which a 
nation has for finding out its own 
early history, and those which 
strangers have for constructing it 
when the nationality has allowed its 
deathbed to pass over without the 
performance of that patriotic task, is 
nearly as great as a man’s own faci- 
lities for writing the history of his 
youth, and those of the biographer 
who makes inquiries about him after 
he is buried. 

We are becoming wiser than the 
Romans in this as in other matters, 
and are constructing the infant. his- 
tories of the various. European na- 
tions out of the materials which 
each possesses. Hagiology, as the bio- 
graphical literature connected with 
the Christian saints is termed, forms 
a very large element in these mate- 
rials; and no wonder, when we re- 
member that the Church possessed 
all the literature of the age, such as 
it was. From such a publication as 
Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints 
little is to be learnt. A zealous son 
of the Romish Church would be care- 
ful not to interpret to English readers 
of the eighteenth century many 
things which were devoutly believed 
by the Christian world from the 
sixth century to the Reformation— 
the very things that, on account of 
their alienation from the habits and 
notions of the present day, afford us 
the most vivid practical insight into 
the past. Every one knows, per- 
haps, that the great work of the 
Bolandists, the Vite Sanctorum, is 
written in the chronological order of 
the days of the year, each saint being 
commemorated on the day of his 
festival. But it requires one to dip oo- 
casionally into these ponderous folios 
to have any conception of the swarm 
of saints whose lives are there com- 
memorated—of the profuse diversity 
of places, and times, and manners, on 
which they bear, and the wonderful 
mass of instruction they afford about 
“the dark ages,” and the dawn of 
the revival of letters. The great col- 
lection, moving slowly on from 1st 
January downwards, stuck some- 
where in the month of September, 
about a century ago. Its progress 
has lately been resumed, and the 
tumbling out of an enormous Latin 
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folio from time to time shows that 
the ancient spirit is not dead. 

It was very unfavourable to the 
pursuit of the history of the settle- 
ment of Christianity in the Brit- 
ish islands to know that its main 
sources lay in Irish history. We 
can easily imagine how discour- 
aged historians of the Hume and 
Robertson school woild become when 
they handled the usually available 
introductions to the history of Ire- 
land. Let us, for instance, take up a 
very well-conditioned and truly learn- 
ed-looking folio volume, “ The Gene- 
ral History of Ireland, collected by 
the learned Jeffrey Keating, D.D., 
faithfully translated from the original 
Irish Language, with many curious 
Amendments taken from the Psalters 
of Tara and Cashel, with other 
authentic Records, by Dermod O’Con- 
nor, Antiquary to the Kingdom of 
Ireland.” Opposite to the title-page 
is a full length portrait of Brian 
Boroomh, whose fame has been in- 
creased of late years by the achieve- 
ments of his descendant in the cab- 
bage-garden. The monarch is in full 
burnished plate-armour, with scarf 
and surcoat—all three centuries at 
least later in fashion than the era 
attributed to him. But that is a 
trifle. It would involve much hard 
and useless work to make war on 
the anachronisms of historical por- 
traits, and we are not to judge of 
historical works by their engraved 
decorations. Here, however, the 
picture is sober truth itself to what 
the inquiring reader finds in the 
typography. After the descriptive 
geographical introduction common in 
old histories, the real commence- 
ment comes upon us in this form :— 

“Of the first invasion of Ireland be- 
fore the Flood!” ‘“ Various,” the author 
tells us, “ are the opinions concerning the 
first mortal that set a foot upon this 
island. Weare told by some that three 
of the daughters of Cain arrived here, 
several hundred years before the Deluge. 
The White Book, which in the Irish is 
called Leabhar Dhroma Sneachta, in- 
forms us that the oldest of these 
daughters was called Banba, and gave a 
nmpe to the whole kingdom. After 
these we are told that three men and 
fifty women arrived in the island ; one of 
them was called Ladhra, from whom 
was derived the name of Ardladhan. 
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These people lived forty years in the 
country, and at last they all died of a 
certain distemper in a week’s time. From 
their death it is said that the island wag 
uninhabited for the space of an hundred 
years, till the world was drowned. We 
are told that the first who set foot upon 
the island were three fishermen that 
were driven thither by a storm from the 
coast of Spain. They were pleased with 
the discovery they had made, and re- 
solved to settle in the country ; but they 
agreed first to go back for their wives, 
and in their return were unfortunately 
drowned by the waters of the Deluge at 
a place called Tuath Inbhir. The names 
of these three fishermen were Capa, 
Laighne, and Luasat. Otliers, again, are 
of opinion that Ceasar, the daughter of 
Bith, was the first that came into the 
island before the Deluge. When 
Noah was building the ark to preserve 
himself and his family from the Deluge, 
Bith, the father of Ceasar, sent to desire 
an apartment for him and his daughter, 
to save them from the approaching 
danger. Noah, having no authority from 
Heaven to receive them into the ark, 
denied his request. Upon this repulse, 
Bith Fiontan, the husband of Ceasar, 
and Ladhra her brother, consulted 
amoug themselves what measures they 
should take in this extremity.” 


The result was, that, like the Laird 
of Macnab, they built a boat o’ their 
ain, but on a much larger scale, bein 
a fair match with the ark itsel 
But let us do justice, the learned Dr. 
Keating does not give us all this as 
veritable history; on the contrary, 
being of a sceptical turn of mind, he 
has courage enough to stem the na- 
tional prejudice, and throw doubt on 
the narrative. He even rises up into 
something like eloquent scorn when 
he discusses the manner in which 
some antediluvian annals were said to 
be preserved. Thus: 


“As for such of them who say that 
Fiontan was drowned in the Flood, and 
afterwards came to life, and lived to 
publish the antediluvian history of the 
island—what can they propose by such 
chimerical relations, but to anise the 
ignorant with strange and romantic 
tales, to corrupt and perplex the original 
annals, and to raise a jealousy that no 
manner of credit is to be given to the 
true and authentic chronicles of that 
kingdom.” 


We quote no more, until, after he 
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has exhausted his sceptical ingenuity 
about the stories of Ireland and the 
Deluge, we find the Doctor again on 
firm ground, prepared to afford his 
readers, without any critical misgiv- 
ings, ‘an account of the first inhabit- 
ants of Ireland after the Flood.” He 
now tells us with simple and dignified 
brevity that “the kingdom of Ire- 
land Jay waste and uninhabited for 
the space of three hundred years after 
the Deluge, till Partholanus, son of 
Seara, son of Sru, son of Easru, son 
of Framant, son of Fathochda, son of 
Magog, son of Japhet, son of Noah, 
arrived there with his people.” From 
such a patriarchal nomenclature the 
reader of Keating is suddenly in- 
troduced to a story of domestic 
scandal, in which “a footman” and 
a “favourite greyhound” make their 
frequent appearance. Then follow 
many great epochs—the arrival of 
the Firbolgs, the dynasty of the Tua- 
tha de Danans, with revolutions and 
battles countless, before we come to 
the commencement of a settled dy- 
nasty of kings, of whom more than 
ninety reigned before the Christian 
era. It is, after all, more sad than 
ridiculous to remember that within 
the present generation many _his- 
torians believed not only what Keat- 
ing thus tells as truth, but also what 
he ventured to doubt ; and if the Eng- 
lish antiquarians, according to their 
wont, called for records,—did these 
not exist abundantly, if they could be 
got at, in those authentic genealogies, 
which were from time to time ad- 
justed and collated with so much 
skill and scrupulous accuracy by the 
official antiquaries who met in the 
Hall of Tara? The authentication 
of the story by the committee of an- 
tiquaries seems almost as prepos- 
terous to modern readers as the story 
itself. From many works of intelli- 
gence and gravity we could. quote 
earnest assertions of the immaculate 
accuracy with which the annals of 
Ireland since the Flood, and the gene- 
alogies of Irishmen since Adam, had 
been preserved; but we select the 
following brief statement of the case 
for two reasons—the one because it 
has been printed within the last few 
years by the Irish Archmological 
Society, and the other because we 
have a fancy for the very expressive 
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name of the author—Mr. Thaddy 
O’Roddy :— 

“When the said princes got the king- 
dom into their hands, they assigned 
large territories to their antiquaries and 
their posterity to preserve their pedi- 
gree, exploits, actions, dc. ; and so very 
strict they were on this point, that they 
established a triennial convention at 
Tara, where the chief kings of Ireland 
dwelt, where all the antiquaries of the 
nation met every third year to have their 
chronicles and antiquities examined be- 
fore the king of Ireland, the four provin- 
cial kings, the king’s antiquary-royal, 
&e, ; the least forgery in the antiquary 
was punished with death, and loss of 
estate to his posterity for ever—so very 
exact they were in preserving their ve- 
nerable monuments, and leaving them to 
posterity truly and candidly; so that 
even at this day (though our nation lost 
estate and all almost) there is not an an- 
eient name of Ireland, of the blood-royal 
thereof descended, but we can bring, 
from father to father, from the present 
man in being to Adam—and I, Thaddy 
O’Roddy, who wrote this, have written 
all the families of the Milesian race from 
this present age to Adam.”—(Miscel. of 
Irish Arch. Soc., i. 120.) 

Turning back to the point, at 
which we started off after all this 
nonsense.—It was difficult for those 
accustomed to Hume and Robertson 
to believe that behind it lay a true 
history of great interest and anti- 
quity. But it is surely an easy thing 
to realise this, if we remember that 
the Christian Church of the West 
sought a refuge in Ireland when the 
heathen tribes of the North and the 
East swept over Christianised Rome. 
Many an Irish ecclesiastical writer 
has boasted of his country being 
of old called the Sacred Isle or the 
Isle of Saints, speaking of it as if it 
possessed some territorial element of 
sanctity which led devotees towards 
it as to a vast shrine. The term was 
so far justified that jChristians, many 
of them eminent, did flock thither in 
multitudes, but it was not on account 
of the sacredness of the place, but of 
its remoteness from that which had 
been the scene of ¢ivilization and 
religion, and was now the scene of 
heathen rapine. The interesting 
services thus performed by Ireland 
to the early Church are perpetuall 
recalled to the traveller in that ill- 
fated land by the remaining early 
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Christian architecture so profusely 
scattered over its soil; and it would 
be but natural to expect that where 
there are so many structural vestiges 
of Christianity, literary memorials 
would not be entirely wanting. 

They are, indeed, abundantly rich, 
and Ireland is now turning them to 
good use, through the services of a 
race of archwologists who are models 
of what the archeologist should be. 
Of these meritorious efforts, the 
latest and the best is the Life of St. 
Columba, edited for the Irish Arch- 
seological Society, by Dr. Reeves, a 
miracle of editorial industry and 
skill.* A more truly typical com- 
memoration of the life of one of the 
laborious, humble, patient, and as- 
eetic men who were the early propa- 
gators of Christianity in the North 
could not be devised, than a book like 
this, so full is it of unobtrusive learn- 
ing, of patient research, of unpretend- 
ing honesty of purpose. Very few 
such books are now published—per- 
haps were they numerous they would 
be a burden rather than a help to 
literature, for they are to be studied, 
and that laboriously—not merely to 
be perused. Dr. Reeves, by his dense 
crowd of annotations, references, and 
various readings, reminds us of some of 
the civilians and commentators on the 
Fathers, whose ponderous folios are 
always in such good condition after 
the second century of their existence, 
because they have been so little read. 
But much of the labour of these emi- 
nent men was annotation and refer- 
ence, more for the sake of showing 
what they had themselves read, than 
for the sake of instructing the reader 
on the matter in hand—mere trans- 
ference from book to book, or pour- 
ing from one bottle into another, as 
it was irreverently termed by the 
anatomist of Melancholy. But the 
annotations and references of Dr. 
Reeves are all where they are, be- 
cause they bear on the passages to 
which they are appended. There 
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may be varieties of opinions about 
their importance—some may not 
think that the geographical or the 
genealogical elucidations in all cases 
merit the labour and learning be- 
stowed on them; but no one can 
deny that they are all to the point. We 
fear that most readers, taking this 
large volume in hand, and looking 
over its dense pages, might heave a 
compassionate sigh over the dreary 
drudgery that, through the force of ex- 
ternal circumstances, or a false sense 
of duty or devotion to fame, the edi- 
tor had been compelled or induced 
to bestow on it. he finding of en- 
joyment in such a work does indeed 
remind one of a late German meta- 
physician writing two massive oc- 
tavos on Scandinavian legal antiqui- 
ties, to relieve his mind, as he said, 
from more abstruse and laborious 
studies. Yet the editor tells us, in 
words which, though reserved and 
few, seem saddened by the shadow 
of some deep emotion, “that he has 
so far attained the object of his di- 
vided labours as personally to have 
enjoyed, during the progress of the 
work, many seasons of relief from the 
sorrows of a troubled mind, and many 
hours of genuine happiness in social 
or epistolary intercourse with dear 
and highly-valued friends on either 
side of the Channel.” Of the real 
character and value of these labours 
it is impossible to convey any con- 
ception in an article which aspires 
to be counted light reading. The 
multitude of books, printed and 
manuscript, taken down from the 
library shelves, constitute but a por- 
tion of the field. Ifthe editor hears 
rumours of a manuscript in some dis- 
tant part of Europe likely toaid him, he 
goes straight to the spot, as if it were 
to the next street. Ifthe name of some 
bog, or stream, or rock, in Kerry, or 
Meath, the Hebrides or Wales, can- 
not be precisely identified, he sum- 
mons to his aid a host of correspom- 
dents, and if their information open 





* Vita Sancti Columba. Auctore Adamnano Monasterii Hiensis Abbate—The Life 
of St..Columba, Founder of Hy, written by Adamnan, ninth abbot of that monastery ; 
the text printed from a manuscript of the eighth century,with the various readings of 
six other manuscripts preserved in various parts of Europe. To which are added co- 
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up a prospect of discovering ecclesi- 
astical remains, he takes journey by 
rail, steamer, or open boat, to the 
spot, as its means of access may be. 

From the volume which professes 
to give the life of a single saint we 
turn to our original object—a few 
stray remarks on the lives of the 
saints, or, more properly speaking, 
the missionaries, whose labours lay 
in the British Isles. There is no 
doubt that the saints of Irish origin 
supply by far the more important 
portion of our hagiology. They are 
countless. Taking merely a topo- 
graphical estimate of them—looking, 
that is, to the names of places which 
have been dedicated to them, or 
otherwise bear their names—we find 
them crowding Ireland, and swarm- 
ing over the Highlands of Scotland 
and the north of England into Lon- 
don itself, where St. Bride’s well has 
given a gloomy perpetuity to the 
name of the first and greatest of Irish 
female saints. Some people would 
be content to attribute the frequent- 
ness of saintship among the Irish and 
the Highlanders, to the opportunities 
enjoyed by them from the efrly 
church having found a refuge in 
Ireland, Others would attribute the 
phenomenon to the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of the Celtic race to reli- 
gious enthusiasm, and would illustrate 
their views by referring to the present 
Celtic population in Ireland under 
the dominion of the priests, and their 
brethren of the west of Scotland 
equally under the dominion of the 
doctrinal antipodes of the priests; 
while the parallel might be illus- 
trated by a reference to those High- 
land Franciscans called ‘The Men,” 
‘ whose belcher neckcloths represent 
the cord, and their Kilmarnock bon- 
nets the cowl. 

At the commencement of Christian- 
ity the difference between the reli- 
gious Oelt and the religious Saxon 
was naturally far more conspicuous 
than it isnow. Bede’s description of 
the thoughtful calmness with which 
Ethelbert studied the preaching of 
Augustin, with all the consequences 
which the adoption of the new creed 
must bring upon his kingdom, is 
still eminently characteristic of the 
Saxon nature. In the life. of St. 


Wilbrord a scene is described which 
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is not sort alluded to with due 
reverence. The saint had prevailed 
on a Frisian prince to acknowledge 
Christianity, and be baptized. Stand- 
ing by the font, with one foot in the 
water, a misgiving seized on him, and 
he inquired touching his ancestors, 
whether the greater number of them 
were in the regions of the blessed, or 
in those of the spirits doomed to ever- 
lasting perdition. On being abruptly 
told by the honest saint that they 
were all, without exception, in the 
latter region, he withdrew his foot— 
he would not desert his race—he 
would go to the place where he would 
find his dead ancestors. 

The conversion of the Picts by 
Columba seems to have proceeded 
deliberately. We find him, in the 
narrative of his life, exercising much 
influence on Brud their king, and oc- 
casionally enjoying a visit to the reyal 
lodge on the pleasant banks of Loch- 
ness. There he is seen commend- 
ing his friend and fellow-labourer St. 
Cormac to the good offices of the 
Regulus of the Orkney Islands, who 
is also at the court of Brud, to whom 
he owes something akin to allegiance ; 
for Columba looks to Brud as well as 
to the Orcadian guest for the proper 
attention being paid to Cormac. Still, 
honoured and respected as he is in 
the court of the Pictish monarchs, 
Columba is not that omnipotent per- 
son which he finds himself to be in 
Dalriada and in Ireland. There still 
sits an unpleasant personage at the 
king’s gate. A Magus, as he is called 
—a priest of the old heathen reli- 
gion—is also well received at court, 
where, althongh doomed to be super- 
seded by the Christian missionary, he 
yet seems to have been retained by 
the king, as a sort of protest that he 
had not put himself entirely under 
the control of the priests of the new 
doctrine. 

It is among the Celts of Ireland 
and of the Irish colony in the west of 
Scotland that the reign of these saints . 
was absolute. But if we count this 
ecclesiastical influence s feature of, 
the Celtic nation, either the Welsh . 
must not be counted as Celts, or they . 
must be looked on as exceptions from : 
this spiritual dominion. ey were - 
the people among whom, of all the 
tribes who peopled Britain between . 
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the days of Julius Cesar and those of 
William of Normandy, it might have 
been primarily expected that we 
would find the most vital Christi- 
anity and the greatest missionary 
force. They professed to have carried 
with them into their mountains the 
traditions and the nationality of that 
very important portion of the Christ- 
ianised Roman Empire which was 
called Britannia. When the heart 
of the Empire became paralysed, this 
branch, doubtless after a long harass- 
ing contest with the Picts and the 
Irish of the north, was broken, and 
partly subjected, partly driven away 
by the Saxons. That they should 
have failed, through all their revo- 
lutions and calamities, to preserve any 
remnants of Roman social habits, is 
not perhaps wonderful. But that 
they should have failed to preserve 
enough of Christian influence to 
second and support the missions sent 
to the Saxon, so soon after these had 
superseded the British power, looks 
like an exception to the usual rule of 
Christian progress. The Welsh an- 
tiquaries, through meritorious efforts, 
strive in vain to establish the exist- 
ence of Welsh ecclesiarchs during 
the time when the countless saints of 
Ireland were swarming over Scotland 
and penetrating into England. The 
Archwological Institute was the other 
day entertained with an account of 
a@ monument of triumph, a hierogra- 
phic monolith, as we believe it should 
be technically called, commemorative 
of a victory gained over the Picts and 
the Saxons by the Britons, not through 
their courage or their skill in fight, 
but by the Halleluiahs raised by two 
saints who were present in their host. 
These saints, however, Garmon and 
Lupus, were, as Bede tells us, 
Frenchmen, missionaries from the 
Gallican church to correct the errors 
of the Britons. The venerable Bede 
scolds these Britons roundly for not 
haying kept up the faith planted 
among them, and for not having been 
prepared to help Augustin and his 
followers in the very hard task of 
converting the Saxons. It is a pity 
that we do not know something more 
of Roman Christianity, and indeed of 
Roman civilisation generally in Bri- 
tain, before the Saxon days. There 
appears to have been among the Ro- 
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manised British Christians little zeal 
and a good deal of controversy and 
dissent, and we hear a great deal 
more of the influence of the Pelagian 
heresy among them, than of the influ- 
ence of Christianity itself. 

The scantiness of our acquaintance 
with Roman Christianity in Britain 
is the more to be regretted, because 
it would have been very interesting 
to compare its manifestations with 
those of the Church which found re- 
fuge in the West during the dark days 
of Rome—the days when the tem- 
poral empire was crushed, and the 
spiritual empire had not arisen. As 
might be naturally anticipated, the 
persons who first exercise ecclesias- 
tical authority in the two islands do 
not derive their strength from any 
foreign hierarchy, and have no con- 
nection with Rome. Any reference, 
indeed, to the influence of a Roman 
pontiff, either actual or prospective, 
in the life of an early saint, will pre- 
pare the archxological critic for find- 
ing that the life has been written cen- 
turies after the era of the saint, or 
has been tampered with. In Adam- 
nan’s Life of Columba, Rome is men- 
tioned once or twice as a very great 
city, but there is no allusion through- 
out that remarkable biography to 
any spiritual central authority exer- 
cised by the bishop there over the 
presbyters in Scotland and Ireland. 
This is, of course, nothing more than 
the statement of what the reader of a 
book has not found in it. Any other 
reader may find allusions to the su- 
premacy of the popedom over these 
early Christian communities, if he 
can. But we think he is likely to 
find none; and any one who desires 
to study the real history of the rise 
and progress of the spiritual domin- 
ion of Rome would, with more profit, 
take up the books and records refer- 
ring to events three or four hundred 
years after the age of Columba. 
Should any one, who is a man both 
of research and genius, adopt this 
hint, he might make a very interest- 
ing story out of that gradual progress 
of aggrandisement in which the 
Chureh of Rome crushed the small 
Columbian communities out of ex- 
istence. 

Self-sustained as they were, these 
isolated communities had a very 
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strong vitality. The picture exhi- 
bited by the hagiographers is truly 
the reign of the saints. Their power 
was of an immediate, abrupt, and 
purely despotic kind, which would 
have been neutralised or weakened 
by anything like a central control. 
Prompt and blind obedience to the 
commands of the saint-superior was 
the rule of Hy, and of all the other 
religious communities of the West. 
Perhaps there were even here 
feuds, disputes, and mutinies of which 
no record has been preserved. The 
hagiographer can only commemorate 
those which were suppressed by 
some terrible manifestation of Divine 
power, for the person whose life he 
commemorates is only convention- 
ally and nominally to be spoken of as 
a mortal; he is in reality an immor- 
tal, wielding, whenever he pleases, the 
thunderbolts of the Deity, annihila- 
ting dissent and disobedience to him- 
self, as if it were blasphemy in the 
Deity’s own presence, and crushing 
by an immediate miracle any effort to 
oppose his will, were it even about 
the proper hour of setting off on a 
journey, or the dinner to be ordered 
for the day. The rank which those 
primitive clergy of Ireland and the 
Highlands occupy is almost invariably 
that of the saint, a rank as far separa- 
ted from that which can be conferred 
by any human hierarchy as heaven 
is from earth. They were, as we have 
seen, independent of Rome from the 
beginning, and this great host of 
saints had lived and left their bio- 
graphies to the world long before 
the system of judicial canonisation 
was adopted, and the admission of 
a saint into the calendar became a 
legal process, in which the prince 
of darkness was a nominal party. 
How a boundary is professed to be 
drawn between the genuine and the 
false among the saints of the West, 
we cannot well understand. No ore 
seems to object to any of them as 
spurious. Many of them are so very 
obscure that only faint and fragmen- 
tary traces of them can be found, 
yet it seems never to be questioned 
that they occupied the transcendant 
spiritual rank usually attributed to 
them. Of others nothing is known 
but the bare name, yet it is never 
douBted that the owner was entitled 
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to his attribute of saint. Again we 
are reminded of the religious enthusi- 
asm of the Celtic races, and are dis- 
posed to question whether, in that 
early age, there was any degree of 
spiritual influence and power to 
which these people did not think 
their pastors fairly entitled. 

The brethren at Iona seem some 
times to have lived well, for we hear 
of the killing of heifers and oxen, 
A pragmatical fellow declines to par 
ticipate in the meal permitted on the 
occasion of a relaxation of discipline 
—the saint tells him that since he re 
fuses a good meal at a time when he 
is permitted to have it, it is to be 
his doom to be one of a band of rob- 
bers who will be glad to appease their 
hunger on putrid horse-flesh. The 
ruling spirit, however, of this first. 
Christian mission, as we find it re- 
corded, is undoubtedly asceticism. . 
The mortification of the flesh is the 
temporal source of spiritual power. 
Some incidents occur which put this 
spirit in a shape bordering on the 
ludicrous. A saint is at a loss to 
know how this power is waning. 
There is some mysterious counter- 
vailing influence acting against him, 
which manifests itself in the con- 
tinued success of an irreverent king 
or chief, whom he thought he had 
taken the proper spiritual methods 
to humble. He at last discovers the 
mystery; the king had been fasting 
against him—entering the field of as 
ceticism with him, in short, and not 
without success. 

The biography of an Asiatic de» 
pot, so far as other persons are con- 
cerned, is merely the history of his 
commands and their obedience. It 
is only incidentally, therefore, that 
one is likely to acquire any informar 
tion from it about the people over 
whom he rules. In like manner, the 
life of an Irish saint is the history 
of commanding and obeying; yet a 
few glimpses of social life may be 
caught through its rigid interstices. 
The relation which the spiritual held 
towards the temporal powers is 
sufficiently developed to give ground 
for considerable inquiry and criti- 
cism. The more eminent of the 
saints had great inflnence in state 
affairs, ruling in some measure the 
monarchs themselves. Some mon- 
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arch is occasionally mentioned as the 
friend of Columba, much as a bishop 
might allude to this or that lay lord as 
among his personal-friends. We find 
him settling the succession of Aidan, 
the king of the Dalriadic Scots, 
through an influence to which any 
opposition was utterly hopeless. Send 
your sons to me, he says to Aidan, 
and God will show me who is to be 

our successor. The sign falls on 

ochoid Buidh, and the saint tells 
the king that all his other sons will 
come to a premature end, and they 
drop off accordingly, chiefly in battle. 
This power of fixing the evil eye, of 
prophesying death, is found in per- 
= use among the early saints. 
t is their ultimate appeal in strife 
and contest, and their instrument of 
vengeance when thwarted or affront- 
ed; and a terrible instrument it must 
have been. Who could gainsay those 
believed to hold in their hands the 
issues of life and death? 

In our conceptions of the kings with 
whom these saints were familiar, it 
may be well not to be misled by 
words. We shall realise them better 
at the present day by looking to 
Madagascar or the Marquesas’ Islands 
than among the states of Europe. 
The palace was a shanty of log or 
wattle, protected, perhaps, by a ram- 
part of earth or uncemented stones, 
and the king had a stone chair with 
a few mystic decorations scratched 
on it, which served for his throne on 
state occasions. The prospect of ac- 
quiring a gold torque or a silver 
drinking-cup would have a material 
influence over his imperial policy. 
Were we to believe the fabulous his- 
torians, Ireland was for centuries a 
compact kingdom under one imperial 
sovereign, who presided over subsi- 
diary rulers in the provinces. But 
although sometimes one provincial 
king was powerful enough to keep 
the others in subjection, old Celtic 
Ireland never was a kingdom, pro- 
perly speaking, for it never had a 
nationality. Some people maintain, 
not without reason, that the facility 
with which a nationality resolves it- 
self into existence depends much, not 
only on race, but on geological con- 
ditions. The Celts seem ever to have 


become too much addicted to local 
feuds and rivalries to achieve any 
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broad nationality. And the nature 
of their country—a vast plain inter- 
sected by morasses and rivers, and 
here and there edged with mountain 
ranges—is unfavourable to the growth 
of a nationality, since it presents no 
general centre of defence against a 
foreign enemy, like that great cen- 
tral range of mountains in Scotland, 
which Columba’s biographers call 
the Dorsum Britanniw#—the Back- 
bone of Britain. Ireland, indeed, 
seems to have had no conception of 
a nationality until such a thing was 
suggested by the Normans and the 
Saxons, after they had been long 
enough there to feel patriotic. And 
so it has generally happened that any 
alarming outbreaks against the im- 
perial government have been led by 
people of Norman or Saxon descent. 
Still there is no doubt, difficult as 
it may be to realise the idea, that at 
the times with which we are dealing, 
Ireland enjoyed a kind of civilisa- 
tion, which enabled its princes and its 
priests to look down on Pictland, and 
even on Saxon England, as barbarian. 
The Roman dominion had not pene- 
trated among them, but the very re- 
moteness which kept the island be- ’ 
yond the boundaries of the Empire 
also kept it beyond the range of the 
destroyers of the Empire, and made it 
inreality the repository of the vestiges 
of imperial civilisation in the north. 
Perhaps the difference between the 
two grades of civilisation might be 
about the same as we could have 
found ten years ago between Tahiti 
and New Zealand. An extensive 
and minute genealogical ramification, 
when it is authentic, is a condition 
of a pretty far advanced state of’civil- 
isation. Abandoning the old fabulous 
genealogies which went back among 
the Biblical patriarchs, the rigid an- 
tiquaries of Ireland find their way 
through authentic sources to genea- 
logical connections of a truly mar- 
vellous extent. Such illustrious men 
as the saints can of course be easily 
traced, as all were proud to establish 
connection with them, while Columba 
himself and several others, were men 
of royal descent. But of the casual 
persons mentioned in the Life of Co- 
lumba, Dr. Reeves hunts out the 
genealogy—fully as successfully, we 
would say, as that of any persoh of 
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the country-gentleman class in this 
country, living at the beginning of 
this century, could be established. 
There are, indeed, many characteris- 
tics in the hagiologic literature bear- 
ing an analogy to modern social 
habits so close as to be almost ludi- 
crous ; and it is not easy to deal with 
these conditions of a very distant 
age, brought to us as they are through 
the vehicle of a language which is 
neither classical nor vernacular, but 
conventional—the corrupt Latin in 
which the biographers of the saints 
found it convenient to write. It 
would appear that when he was in 
Ireland, St. Columba kept his car- 
riage, and the loss of the lynch-pin 
on one occasion is connected with a 
notable miracle. Dr. Reeves, as ap- 
propriate to this, remarks that “the 
memoirs of St. Patrick in the Book 
of Armagh make frequent mention of 
his chariot, and even name his dri- 
ver.” It is difficult to suppose such 
a vehicle ever becoming available in 
Iona; but there Columba seems to 
have been provided with abundance 
of vessels, and he could send for a 
friend, as MacGillicallum’s carriage, 
in the form of a boat, was sent for 
Johnson and Boswell. There are 
many other things in these books 
which have a sound more familiar to 
us than any sense which they really 
convey. Here the saint blesses the 
store of a “ homo plebeius cum uxore 
et filiis”—a poor man with a wife 
and family; a term expressively 
known in this day, from the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer to the relieving- 
officer. In the same chapter we are 
told, “de quodam viro divito tena- 
cissimo ’—of a very hard-fisted rich 
fellow—a term significant in civilised 
times. He is doomed, by the way, to 
become bankrupt, and fall into such 
poverty that his offspring will be 
found dead in a ditch—a fate also 
intelligible in the nineteenth century. 
In another place we have among the 
saint’s suitors “ plebeius pauperrimus, 
gui in ea habitabat regione que 
Stagni litoribus Aporici est conter- 
mina.” The “Stagnum Aporicum ” is 
Lochaber; so here we have a pauper 
from the neighbourhood of Lochaber 
—a designation which we take to be 
familiarly known at “the Board of 
Supervision for the Relief of the Poor 
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in Scotland.” We are told, too, of 
the saint being at a plebeian feast, 
and of a plebeius in the island ‘of 
Raghery quarrelling with his wife. : 
The thoughtful student will find a 
more distinguished analogy with the 
habits of later civilisation in the 
literature of these early churchmen. 
The subject of the introduction of 
letters into Ireland, and the very 
early literature of that country, is 
too large to be handled here. It is 
certain that in Columba’s era, the 
middle of the sixth century, books 
were written and used in Ireland. 
The respect paid toa book in that 
age was something of which the 
wildest bibliomaniac of the present 
age could, unassisted, have but a 
faint conception. Many of the most 
exciting of the saintly miracles have 
for their end the preservation of a 
book in fire or in water. The cus- 
tody of the Book of Armagh con- 
taining St. Patrick’s canons was a 
great hereditary office; and the 
princely munificence which provided 
the book with a suitable case or 
shrine in the tenth century is record- 
ed in Irish history. It was usual for 
books as well as relics to be enclosed 
in jewelled cases, and to have for an 
outer covering a bag or satchel, in 
which the sacred deposit was car- 
ried from place to place. The heart 
must be dead to all bibliomaniac 
sensations that does not sympathise 
with Dr. Reeves in the following 
triumphant announcement :— 


“Of leather cases the cover of the 
Book of Armagh is the most interesting 
example now remaining. It came, toge- 
ther with its inestimable enclosure, into 
the writer’s possession. at the end of 
1853, and is now lying before him. It 
is formed of a single piece of strong 
leather, 86 inches long and 12 broad, 
folded in such a way as to form a six- 
sided case 12 inches long, 12$ broad, and 
2% thick, having a flap which doubles 
over in front, and is furnished with a 
rude lock and eight staples, admitted 
through perforations in the flap, for short 
iron rods to enter and meet at the lock. 
The whole outer surface, which has be- 
come perfectly black from age, is covered 
with figures and interlacings of the Irish 

attern in relief, which appear to have 
Scan roduced by subjecting the leather, 
in a damp state before it was folded, to 
pressure upon a block of the whole size, 
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having a depressed pattern, and allow- 
ing it to remain until the impression be- 
came indelible.”—(P. 115.) 


Mr. Petrie, in his book on the 
Round Towers, gives an engraving 
of the remarkable tracery on this 
ancient satchel. Among other curious 
notices which he has gathered about 
the books and relics, with the leather 
cases in which they were carried 
about, we quote, without any com- 
ment, save to explain that the me- 
nistir was the case of relics, the fol- 
lowing incident, which he is so good 
as to translate from the Leabhar 
Breace :— 


“On one time that Semplan, priest of 
Tir da Glas, came on business to Tir 
Cronin to Lice na Sinnach, Diarmaid was 
clearing away the front bridge of his 
house, having his shovel in his hand, and 
set a dog at the clergyman, so that the 
priest wastorn. The priest then struck 
the dog. Diarmaid struck the priest with 
the shovel, and broke the menistir of 
Colum which was on his back. Lach- 
tain, the comarb of Colum, afterwards 
went to complain of this deed to the 
chief of Ui Drona, i. e. Ruiden the son 
of Lainnen ; and the Ui Drona adjudged 
seven cumals from Diarmaid to the 
people of Colum, and to Lachtain, and 
Lachtain gave these seven cumals to the 
airchinneach of Lemdruim.”—(Prrrie’s 
Round Towers, 337.) 


Besides their valuable literature, 
and the scant relics of the material 
shape in which it was embodied and 
protected, the objects actually pos- 
sessed by these ancient saints, which 
have existed down to the present ge- 
neration, are scanty; they had of 
course an ordeal which few could sur- 
vive in the Reformation. An English- 
man, who was travelling in the High- 
Jands in the year 1782, before that 
country had become touring-ground, 
was asked at Killin, on the borders 
of Loch Tay, if he would like to see 
the Quigrich—a relic much respected 
in those parts. He was taken to a 
poor cottage, where, to his amaze- 
ment, he was shown the crook of a 
crosier made of silver, richly chased 
with delicate cuttings, and jewelled. 
Besides its interest as an ancient re- 
lic, the article was, as the Yankees 
say, “actually equal to cash,” for it 
weighed some seven or eight pounds. 
No less remarkable than the disco- 
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very of so valuable a piece of plate 
in a poor Highland cottage, was the 
history connected with its possession. 
It was in the hands of a descendant 
of the house of Dowe, the hereditary 
keepers of the relic, who in. their 
poverty had not deserted their charge, 
In the fifteenth century a solemn in- 
quisition was held to decide where 
the privilege of the custody of the 
relic was vested. A royal letter of 
the same century by James III. con- 
firms it to the family of Dowe; and 
so lately as the year 1784, we find 
this letter produced and recorded in’ 
the public register like a title to 
landed property. Though the house 
of Dowe were enabled to keep their 
trust, it was not their good fortune 
to retain their country. The poor cot- 
tager emigrated, and took the crosier 
with him, and now, if it still exists, 
it is somewhere in America. 

The conditions under which it was 
said to have fallen into the hands of 
its hereditary custodiers were indeed 
sufficient to inspire them with a 
proud tenacity. It was connected 
with the most glorious event in the 
national history. King Robert the 
Bruce desired that the relies of St. 
Fillan should be borne before him © 
in the field of Bannockburn. <Ac- 
cordingly, the shrine in which they 
were usually contained was placed in 
the king’stent. Theking opened the 
casket, much to the horror of the 
ecclesiastic who had the custody of 
the relics, and as much to his amaze- 
ment the relics were there. He had, 
it seems, abstracted them, having lit- 
tle confidence in the cause of Bruce, 
and disinclined to trust anything so 
valuable with a losing army. The 
relics had been miraculously replaced 
—a miracle, of course, pointing in 
the most obvious manner to success. 
Thus speaks Hector Boece; and the 
family of Dowe asserted that their 
ancestor had been appointed custo- 
dier of the relics on the field of 
battle in place of the faithless priest. 

St. Fillan lived chiefly in the soli- 
tude of Glenorchie, where, when the 
oil ran dry, and his lamp failed 
him, he could extract sufficient 
light from his left hand to guide 
his right in setting down the sub- 
stance of his pious meditations. 
The story just referred to made’ him 
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naturally a very popular saint in 
Scotland, and we shall probably hear 
of him again. His blessed bell was 
in existence towards the end of last 
century, when it was locked up by 
the clergyman of the parish to pre- 
vent its superstitious use by his Pro- 
testant parishioners. It has since 
disappeared, and falsifies an old tra- 
dition, that if removed from its pro- 
per place it would come back again 
ringing all the way. This was not an 
uncommon attribute of ancient bells. 
St. Ternan possessed one which fol- 
lowed him about wherever he went, 
relieving him of all anxiety about its 
safe custody. 

The bells connected with these 
saints were an object of intense vene- 
ration. Our ancestors were not so 
noisy as we are. Machinery and 
artillery have accustomed us to loud 
sounds, and perhaps they thought that 
even such clear tones as a common 
hand-bell emits could only be con- 
ferred on metal by a miraculous in- 
tervention. From the general ap- 
pearance of such ancient northern 
bells as have reached the present day, 


we might still imagine that nothing 
but a miracle could extract sound 


from them. They are of a squarish 
shape, not cast, but clouted and rivet- 
ed, and the metal they are made of 
is iron beat into the sheet. Yet hap- 
ening to take up one of these hope- 
ess-looking instruments, and striking 
it on the side with the metallic top 
of a walking-stick, behold, it emit- 
ted a clear strong ring, which would 
have done no discredit to a consider- 
able dinner-bell. The interior ex- 
plained the mystery. It was covered 
with a stratum of cast-metal, rough 
and uneven, as if it had been poured 
in a molten condition into the iron 
case. It would appear that the ma- 
nufacturers of the bells had gone so 
far as to discover a sonorous alloy, 
but were unable to impart sufficient 
strength to it to serve the purpose of 
& bell without an iron casing. The 
ancient bell was not swung, but struck 
externally, as Macbeth distinctly in- 
structed his attendant—‘Go tell 
your mistress, when my drink is ready 
she strike upon the bell.” 

On such matters as these, and 
others of a minute and a half-domestic 
character, a lazy meditative reader 
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will find much to note and curiously 
reflect upon in the biographies of 
our early saints. These recluses had 
much communion with birds and the 
gentler kind of beasts. Their legend- 
ary histories speak of these animals 
as apt mediums of vaticination and 
miraculous intervention; but we 
must be content, in the present age, 
to count that their frequent appear- 
ance, their familiar intercourse with 
the saints, and the quaint and ami- 
able incidents in which they figure, 
are in reality characteristic memo- 
rials of the gentle kindly feelings and 
the innocent pursuits natural to men 
of gentle dispositions and retired life. 
Thus Columba one day gives direc- 
tions to a brother to be on his watch 
at a certain point in the island of 
Iona, for there, by niné o’clock on 
that day, a certain stranger stork 
will alight and drop down, utterly 
fatigued with her journey across the 
ocean. That stork the brother is 
enjoined to take up gently, and con- 
vey to the nearest house, and feed 
and tend for three days, after which 
she will take wing and fly away to 
the sweet spot of her native Ireland, 
whence she had wandered. And this 
the brother is to do because the bird 
is a guest from their own beloved 
native land. The brother departs, 
dnd returns after the proper time. 
Columba asks no questions — he 
knows what has taken place, and 
commends the obedient piety of the 
brother who had sheltered and tend- 
ed the wanderer. Another saint, 
Aibhe, had a different kind of inter- 
course with certain cranes. They went 
about in a large body, destroying the 
corn in the neighbourhood, and would 
not be dispersed. The saint went 
and delivered an oration to them on 
the unreasonableness of their conduct, 
and forthwith, penitent and some- 
what ashamed, they soared into the 
air and went their way. “St. Cuth- 
bert’s ducks” acquired a long cele- 
brity. When that reverenced ascetic 
went to take up his residence in the 
wave-bounded solitude of the Farne 
Islands, he found the solan- 

there imbued with the wild habits 
common to their storm-nurtured race, 
and totally unconscious of the civil- 
isation and refinement of their kins- 
men, who graze on commons, and 
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hiss at children and dogs. St. Outh- 
bert tamed them through his mira- 
culous powers, and made them as 
obedient and docile a flock as abbot 
ever ruled. The geese went before 
him in regular platoons, following 
the’ word of command, and doing 
what he ordered—whether it might 
be the most ordinary act of the 
feathered biped, or some mighty 
miracle. Under his successors their 
conduct seems to have been less 
regular, though certainly not less 
peculiar; for we are told that they 
built their nests on the altar, and 
around the altar, and in all the 
houses of the island; farther, that, 
during the celebration of mass, they 
familiarly pecked the officiating 
priest and his assistants with their 
bills. It is curious enough that the 
miraculous education of the birds 
makes its appearance in a Scottish 
legal or official document at the close 
of the fifteenth century. It is an 
instrument recording an attestation 
to the enormous value of the down 
of these renowned birds; and seems, 
indeed, to be an advertisement or puff 
by merchants dealing in the ware, 
though its ponderous Latinity is in 
curious contrast with the neat exam- 
ples of that kind of literature to which 
we are accustomed in those days.* 
One of the prettiest of the stories 
about birds is divided between St. 
Serf, the founder of a monastery on 
Loch Leven, and St. Kentigern, the 
patron of Glasgow, where he is bet- 
ter known as St. Mungo. Kentigern 
was one among a parcel of neophyte 
boys whom the worthy old Serf, or 
Servanus, was perfecting in the know- 
ledge of the truth. Their teacher had 
a feathered pet—‘ quedam avicula 
que .vulgo ob ruborem corpusculi 
rubisca nuncupatur”—a robin-red- 
breast in fact, an animal whose good 
fortune it is never to be mentioned 
without some kindly reference to his 
universal popularity, and the decora- 
tion which renders him so easily recog- 
nised wherever he appears. St. Serf’s 
robin was a wonderful bird; he not 
er took food from his master’s hand 
and pecked about him according to 
the fashion of tame and familiar 
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birds, but took a lively interest in 
his devotions and studies by flapping 
his wings and crowing in his own 
little way, so as to be a sort of 
chorus to the acts of the saint. The 
old man enjoyed this extremely; and 
his biographer, with more genial- 
ity than hagiographers usually show, 
sympathises with this innocent re- 
creation, applying the example of the 
bow that was not always bent in a 
manner suggestive of suspicions that 
he was not entirely unacquainted 
with profane letters. One day, when 
the saint had retired to his devotions, 
the boys amused themselves with his 
little pet; and a struggle arising 
among them for its possession, the 
head was torn from the body—alto- 
gether a natural incident. There- 
upon, says the narrator, fear was 
turned to grief, and the avenging 
birch—“ plagas virgarum que puer- 
orum gravissima tormenta esse 
solent ’—arose terribly in their sight. 
It was at this moment that an un- 
popular pupil, named Kentigern—a 
new boy apparently—a stranger who 
had not taken in good-fellowship to 
the rest of the school, but was ad- 
dicted to solitary meditation, entered 
the guilty conclave. Their course 
was taken—they threw the frag- 
ments of the bird into his hands and 
bolted. St. Serf enters, and the crew 
are awaiting in guilty exultation the 
bursting of his wrath. The conse- 
crated. youth, however, fitting the 
severed parts to each other, signs the 
cross, raises his pure hands to heaven, 
and breathes an appropriate prayer— 
when lo! robin lifts his little head, 
expands his wings, and hops away 
to meet his master. In the euchar- 
istic office of St. Kentigern’s day, this 
event, along with the restoration to 
life of a meritorious cook, and other 
miracles, inspired a canticle which, 
for long subsequent ages, was exult- 
ingly sung by the choristers in the 
saint’s own cathedral of Glasgow, 
thus :— 
“ Garrit ales pernecatus, 
Cocus est resuscitatus, 


Salit vervex trucidatus 
Amputato capite.” 


The thoroughly accomplished anti- 





* «Instrumentum super aucis Sancti Cuthberti.”—Spalding Club. 
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quary who edits the office of St. 
Kentigern identifies the bird in the 
arms of the city of Glasgow with the 
resuscitated pet of the patron saint. 
The tree on which it is there perched 
is a commemoration of another of 
the saint’s miracles. In a time of 
frost and snow his enemies had ex- 
tinguished his fire ; but immediately 
drawing on the miraculous resources 
ever at the command of his class on 
such emergencies, he breathed fire 
into a frozen branch from the forest ; 
and it was centuries afterwards at- 
tested that the green timber of that 
forest possessed, by a sort of assimi- 
lation, a noticeable capacity for ig- 
nition. 

Another element in the blazon of 
the Venice of the west is a fish—a 
queer fish, transverse across the stem 
of the tree, and neither consistent 
with the phenomena of ichthyolo 
nor the rules of heraldry. The fis 
holds in its mouth something like a 
dish—in reality a ring, and comme- 
morates a miraculous feat of the same 
saint, which has found its way into 
the romances of the juvenile portion 
of the reading public, where it is a 
standard nuisance. Queen Cadyow, 
whose conduct was of such a character 
that it is wonderful how any respect- 
able saint could have prevailed on 
himself to serve her, gives her bridal 
ring to a paramour. Her husband 
lures the rival away to the bank of 
the Clyde, to sleep after the fatigues 
of the chase, and there, furtively re- 
moving the ring, pitches it into the 
river. The reader knows the result 
by instinct. St. Kentigern, appealed 
to, directs the first salmon that can 
be caught in the Clyde to be opened, 
and there, of course, is the ring in 
the stomach. This miracle is as 
common in the Acta Sanctorum as 
in the juvenile romances. It served 
St. Nathalan in such a manner as to 
preclude the supposition that the 
saint had invoked it on the occasion. 
He locked himself into iron chains, 
and threw their key into the river 
Dee, in order that he might be unable 
to open the fetterlock before he had 
made a pilgrimage to the tombs of 
St. Peter and St. Paul; but the water 
did its duty, and restored the key in 
the stomach of a fish: 

We have naturally many fishing 
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anecdotes connected with the north- 
ern saints. Oolumba is described as 
out a-fishing one day with a parcel of 
his disciples, who are characterised as 
“strenui piscatores,” a term which 
would be highly applicable to many 
a Waltonian of the present day. The 
saint, desirous of affording them a 
pleasant surprise, directs them to 
cast their net where a wonderful fish 
was prepared for them; and they 
drag out “mires magnitudinis esocem.” 
The editor concentrates a powerful 
focus of widely-gathered learning on 
the esox, admitting that, at the end 
of all, the tendency of the authorities 
“wavers between a ‘pike’ and a 
‘salmon,’” and leaving on the reader 
the impression that it may be some- 
thing not dissimilar to a whale. The 
stream in which the fish was caught 
is sought after with learning scarcel 
less profuse and powerful. It is said, 
in the best-authenticated versions of 
Adamnan,to have been“in fluvioSale.” 
The Blackwater of Meath, which joins 
the Boyne, was, it seems, of old called 
Sale or Sele; but then it is against 
the miraculous extraction of large 
fish from this river by any well- 
informed saint, that it had been 
cursed by St. Patrick, who denounced 
it as incapable of floating “ pisces 
magni,” or big fish. The leaning of 
the authofities in this weighty ques- 
tion is, on the whole, rather against 
the affluent of the revolutionary 
Boyne, and in favour of the distant 
stream of the Shiel in Inverness-shire, 
close to the spot where the standard 
was raised in the 45. 

Being in Inverness-shire, we are 
reminded of another wondrous affair 
with a big fish, or sea-monster. St. 
Columba is on his mission in the 
land of the Picts, “ in Pictorum pro- 
vincia.” He has reached the river 
Ness, the efflux of the glorious Loch 
Ness. We cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to the miracle stories for 
the small but eminently important 
ns ge a notices which they 
afford of the progress of early Chris- 
tianity. As the missionary and his 
disciples approach, intending to cross 
over, they meet those who bear on 
their shoulders the body of one who, 
endeavouring to swim across the 
Ness, had been bitten to death by 
a monster of the deep. The saint, in 
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the face of this gloomy procession, 
requires that one of his disciples 
shall swim across the Ness, and 
bring over a boat which is on the 
other side. A disciple named Mo- 
cumin, whom the saint had miracu- 
lously cured of a bleeding of the 
nose, confident in the protecting 
power of his master, pulls off all his 
clothes save his tunica (whatever 
that may be—coat, kilt, or leathern 
shirt) and takes to the water. The 
monster, who is reposing deep down 
in the stillness of the profoundest 
pool, hears the stir of the water 
above, and is seen to rise with a 
splash on the surface, and make with 
distended jaws for the swimmer. 
The saint, of course, orders the beast 
back, just at the moment when all 
seemed over, and is instantly obeyed. 
The characteristics of the monster 
could not be more closely identical 
with those of the crocodile or alli- 
gator, had the incident been narrated 
in Egypt or America. Adventures 
with such monsters in our northern 
waters supply many of the triumphs 
attributed to the saints. St. Colman 
of Dramore actually extracted a 
young girl alive from an “ aquetalis 
bestia.” When she was swallowed, 
she was standing on the edge of a 
lake—camisiam suam lavantem— 
washing her chemise, poor simple 
soul. St. Molua saw a monster, the 
size of a large boat, in pursuit of two 
boys swimming unconsciously in a 
lake in the county of Monaghan. 
He showed good worldly sense and 
presence of mind on the occasion ; 
for, instead of alarming them with 
an announcement of their perilous 
condition, he called out to them to 
try a\race and see which would reach 
the bank first. The beast, balked of 
his prey, took in good part an admo- 
nition by the saint, and returned to 
frighten no more boys. As there 
is nothing more formidable than the 
otter and the pike in our inland wa- 
ters, it is difficult to think how our 
ancestors could have imagined these 
monsters without drawing on the 
treasures of the ocean. In the many 


firths and estuaries running deep 
into both Scotland and Ireland, there 
would be frequent opportunities of 
seeing the whale and the 


shark, the 
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dolphin, the seal, and possibly the 
walrus. It is just worth noticing, 
but is in no shape at present to 
admit of any articulate deduction, or 


even theory, that the monstrous 
creatures on the mysterious sculp- 
tured stones scattered over Scotland 
are, in a large number of instances, 
mere variations of the natural form 
and structure of sea animals. The 
belief in monstrous and , formidable 
creatures frequenting inland waters 
still lingers ; but as a general know- 
ledge of nature has made more pro- 
gress than the philosophy of being, 
they are not confounded with the 
ordinary animal kingdom, but are 
endowed with a supernatural exist- 
ence. Dr. Reeves mentions a spot 
called Lig-na-Peiste, on a river in 
Londonderry, ‘“ supposed to be the 
abode of a demoniacal serpent which 
infested the river and neighbour- 
hood.” There is scarcely a loch 
in the Highlands which has not its 
water-horse or water-bull, not grami- 
nivorous like its earthly prototype, 
but a carnivorous demon, whose taste 
in animal food is chiefly directed to 
inyocent young maidens. The pic- 
turesque superstition of the water- 
kelpie is a general idealisation of the 
whole class of watery monsters. 
From fishes and aquatic monsters 
the law of association naturally leads 
us to the waters themselves. These 
are profusely connected with north- 
ern hagiology, but not so much in the 
deification or sanctification of the 
great rivers and their sources, which 
generally receive so much homage 
from nations, as in the honours paid 
to smal] springs and fountains. Scott 
remarks that all the rivers of Scot- 
land receive respect from the people. 
“ The Clyde, the Tweed, the Forth, 
the Spey, are usually named by those 
who dwell on their banks with a sort 
of respect and pride,and I have known 
duels occasioned by any word of dis- 
paragement.” But it is to the small 
wells, that spring so fresh and spark- 
ling from the rocks, that the names 
of saints are attached. In the parish 
of Dalziel, for instance, in Lanark- 
shire, besides Our Lady’s Well, there 
are three dedicated to sublunary 
saints—St. Patrick, St. Margaret, and 
St. Catherine. St.Bridget, or St.Bride, 
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had several wells in the Highlands 
besides that English St. Bride’s well, 
which has achieved so strange a noto- 
riety. 

The little fountain of St. Anthony, 
on Arthur’s Seat, is well known ; but 
it would be tedious to go on with 
an enumeration which can be re- 
ferred to the general index of the Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, article 
“+. Some of these fountains are in 
caverns, and if in any one of these the 
well falls into a rude-hewn basin like 
a font, we may be sure that a hermit 
lived in the cave, and that it was the 
place of worship of early converts. 
Such a cave was the hiding-place, 
after the °45, of the worthy single- 
minded Lord Pitsligo, no bad proto- 
type of the Baron of Bradwardine. 
It is entered by a small orifice like a 
fox’s hole, in the face of the rugged 
cliffs which front the German Ocean 
near Troup-head. Gradually it rises 
toa noble arched cavern, at the end 
of which stands the stone font, filled 
with clear living water, which, save 
when it was the frugal drink of the 
poor Jacobite refugee, has probably 
been scarcely disturbed since the 
early day when heathen men and 
women went thither to throw off 
their idolatry and enter the pale of 
Christendom. The unnoticeable small- 
ness of many of these consecrated 
wells makes their very reminiscence 
and still semi-sacred character all the 
more remarkable. The stranger hears 
rumours of a distinguisMed well miles 
on miles off. He thinks he will find 
an ancient edifice over it, or some 
other conspicuous adjunct. Nothing 
of the kind—he has been lured all 
that distance over rock and bog to 
see a tiny spring bubbling out of the 
rock, such as he may see hundreds of 
in a tolerable walk any day. Yet, if 
he search in old topographical autho- 
rities, he will find that the little well 
has ever been an important feature 
of the district—that, century after 
century, it has been unforgotten; 
and, with diligence, he may per- 
haps trace it to some incident in the 
life of the saint, dead more than 1200 
years ago, whose name it bears. The 
superstitious curative efficacy and 
sanctifying influence of these wells 
has not yet died off. Some of them, 
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it is true, are chalybeate, or otherwise 
possessed of curative or corrective 
qualities: but imagination has given 
endowments to many of them which 
contain nothing but the element in 
its purity. It is known that in the 
Highlands people still come from dis- 
tant parts to drink of them, making 
a sort of pilgrimage to a shrine; and 
they sometimes mimic the spirit of 
the old pilgrimage in leaving behind 
them an offering at the fountain. We 
have seen such offerings by the brink 
of remote Highland springs: one 
beautiful well we remember, very 
near the battle - field of Culloden, 
where they were numerous. But if 
required to make an appraisement of 
the value of these offerings, for the 
purpose of testing, in a pecuniary 
shape, the extent of the spirit of idol- 
atry yet awake in the land, we would 
find it very difficult to attach any 
market value to them. Once by the 
border of such a spring, we did see 
an article of appraisable value—it 
was a real halfpenny, lying green in 
the boggy earth. We left it there. 
It was the most precious -thing we 
had ever seen dedicated to a sacred 
spring in Scotland, the offerings gene- 
rally consisting in rags, and pins so 
multitudinous that future geologists 
are not unlikely, in some instance 

to think they have found a vein o 

copper. Let it be in charity suppos- 
ed that the meagreness of these offer 
ings has arisen entirely from a dread 
lest any richer gift might be carried 
off by worldly-minded persons, un- 
conscious of the sacredness of the 
spot, and the devotional object of the 
deposit. Perhaps, however, the true 
solution may be found in a supposi- 
tion pervading the uninformed mind, 
that the spiritual guardians of the 
fountain, though amenable to flattery 
and propitiation by gift, are not really 
well informed about the market value 
of worldly chattels, and are easily 
put off with rubbish. It is natural 
to find the clergy lamenting over 
these vestiges of superstitions older 
than Romanism, when they exhibit 
themselves, as they sometimes do, in 
a more flagrant shape than the mere 
depositing of pins, or rags, or broken 
crockery. Among the most remark- 
able instances ‘of the endurance of 
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wild superstition may be cited the 
ceremonies which, to a late period, if 
they be yet extinct, haunted the wa- 
ters blessed by St. Fillan of whom 
we have already heard. Two cele- 
brated wells are dedicated to this 
national saint. One is in the pleasant 
valley so well known to tourists, wa- 
tered by the Earn and its loch. This 
spring spurted originally, according 
to tradition, from the top of a 
hill, but removed itself to the base 
of a rock about a quarter of a mile 
farther south. The minister of the 
parish says, towards the end of last 
century :— 


“Tt is still visited by valetudinary 
people, especially on the 1st of May and 
lst of August. No fewer than seventy 
persons visited it in May and August, 
1791. The invalids, whether men, wo- 
men, or children, walk or are carried 
round the well three times in a direction 
deishal, that is, from east to west, ac- 
cording to the course of the sun. They 
all drink of the water, and bathe in it. 
These operations are accounted a certain 
remedy for various diseases. e109 
All the invalids throw a white stone on 
the saint’s cairn, and leave behind, as 
tokens of their confidence and gratitude, 
some rags of linen or woollen cloth. The 
rock on the summit of the hill formed 
of itself a chair for the saint, which still 
remains, Those who complain of rheu- 
matism in the back must ascend the hill, 
sit in the chair, then lie down on their 
back, and be pulled by the legs to the 
bottom of the hill. This operation is 
still performed, and reckoned very effi- 
cacious.”* 


The other well, which, down to the 
present generation, seems .to have 
witnessed scenes of a more savage 
and tragic character, is to be found 
near the wild mountain-road between 
Orianlarich and Tyndrum. Its pe- 
culiar efficacy lay in the cure of in- 
sanity: and of the horrid manner 
in which this consummation was 
wrought, we quote the simple ac- 
count afforded by the minister of the 
parish :— 

“The ceremony was performed, after 
sunset, on the first day of the quarter, 
O. 8., and before sunrise next morning. 
The dipped persons were instructed to 
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take three stones from the bottom of the 
pool, and walking three times round each 
of three cairns on the bank, throw a 
stone into each. They were next con- 
veyed to the ruins of St. Fillan’s Chapel, 
and in a corner called St. Fillan’s Bed 
they were laid on their back, and left tied 
all night. If the next morning they were 
found loose, the cure was deemed per- 
fect, and thanks returned to the saint.” 


What would commissioners of luna 
say to this? That, in the belief of 
the reverend statist, the practice is 
not yet entirely abandoned, we may 
infer from what he says farther :— 


“ The pool is still visited, not by pa- 
rishioners, for they have no faith in its 
virtue, but by people from other and 
distant localities, We have not heard 
of any being cured; but the prospects 
of the ceremony, papeceny in a cold 
winter evening, might be a good test 
for persons pretending insanity.”+ 


A historical inquiry into the wor- 
ship or consecration of wells and 
other waters would be curious. The 
subject is at least as extensive as that 
which Thiers the elder, Jean Baptiste 
Thiers, found for himself when he 
wrote his Histoire des Perruques, 
One cannot wonder at any people, 
without a revelation, and endowed 
with imaginative and devout hearts, 
worshipping, next to the sun, those 
beautifal and beneficent gifts of the 
Deity —great rivers. In countries 
near the tropics, where sandy deserts 
prevail, a well must ever have been 
a thing of mmentous importance; 
and we find among the tribes of Israel 
the digging down a well spoken of as 
the climax of reckless, heartless, and 
awful destructiveness. We can easily 
appreciate, too, the imaginative spirit 
that in sunny Greece gave an ideal 
existence to the fountain nymph, and 
enter into the spirit of the ]uxurious 
Roman's fons Blandusie@ splendidior 
vitro. But how, where water is 80 
abundant as it is in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, small driblets 
of the element should seem worthy of 
veneration, independently of any me- 
dicinal virtues possessed by them, 
does not readily appear on the mere 
face of nature. 





* Old Statistical Account of “Scotland, vol. xi. p. 181. 


+ New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. x. p. 1088 
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The principal cause of the sancti- 
fication of springs must, of course, be 
explained by the first of Christian 
ordinances. The spring close by the 
dwelling or cell of the saint—the 
spring on account of which he pro- 
bably selected the centre of his mis- 
sion—had not only washed the fore- 
fathers of the district from the stain 
of primeval heathenism, but had ap- 
plied the visible sign by which all, 
from generation to generation, had 
been admitted into the bosom of the 
Church. This might seem to afford 
a cause sufficient in itself for the 
effect, yet it seems to have been aided 
by other causes more recondite and 
mysterious. Notwithstanding all the 
trash talked about Druids and other 
persons of this kind, we know ex- 
tremely little of the heathenism of 
the British Isles. The little that we 
do know is learned from the meagre 
notices that the biographers of the 
saints have furnished of that which 
the saints superseded. It is not their 
function to commemorate the abomi- 
nations of heathenism; they would 
rather bury it in eternal oblivion— 
premat nox alta—but they cannot 
entirely tell the triumphs of their 
spiritual heroes, without some refer- 
ence, however faint, to the conquered 
enemies. In the life of Columba, a 
deathbed is described in Pictland, 
just after it had become agitated by 
the new doctrines. It is that of a 
youth, evidently the heir of some im- 
portant house. The Magi, as the 
ministers of the heathen system then 
established are usually called, assem- 
ble round the dying youth, and at- 
tempt to save him. The parents 
appear to have shown some leanings 
towards the new doctrines, for what 
the Magi do is not to discard or scorn 
Christianity, but to state that the 
Deity of the Christians is an inferior 
deity, and to call on the anxious 
group to worship the old gods—using 
the plural—as the more powerful. 
The youth dies; the occasion calls 
for a conclusive and effective miracle. 
Columba comes with his disciples, 
and asks to be left alone in the hut 
where the dead youth lies, Accord- 
ing to the usual style of the Acta 
Sanctorum, a precedent for a like case 
in the Old Testament is followed ;, 
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the youth is restored to life, and the 
miracle is followed by many conver- 
sions. From such incidents we may 
acquire faint indications of the rela- 
tion borne by the missionaries to the 
priests and followers of heathenism, 
without believing in the existence of 
miraculous powers in the sixth cen- 
tury. F 

What immediately brought on the 
conflicts between the new and the old 
creed, however, was the subject of 
fountains. In one page of the Life 
of Columba we find the saint, on a 
child being brought to him for bap- 
tism, in a desert place where no 
water was, striking the rock like 
Moses, and drawing forth a rill, 
which remained in perennial exist- 
“nce—a fountain surrounded by a 
special sanctity. In the next page 
he deals with a well in the hands of 
the Magi. They had put a demon 
of theirs into it to such effect, that 
any unfortunate person washing him- 
self in the well or drinking of its 
water was forthwith stricken, with 
paralysis, or leprosy, or blindness of 
an eye, or some other corporeal cala- 
mity. The malignant powers with 
which they had inspired this formi- 
dable well spread far around the fear 
of the Magi, and consequently their 
influence. But the Christian mis- 
sionaries were to show a power of a 
different kind—a power of benefi- 
cence, excelling and destroying the 
power of malignity. The process 
adopted is fully described. The 
saint, after a suitable invocation, 
washed his hands and feet in the 
water, and then drank of it with 
his disciples. The Magi looked on 
with a malignant smile to see the 
accursed well produce its usual effect ; 
but the saint and his followers came 
away uninjured; the demon was 
driven out of the well, and it be- 
came ever afterwards a holy foun- 
tain, curing many of their infirmities. 
Another miracle, bearing against the 
Magi, introduces us to one of their 
number by name, and gives a little 
of his domestic history. His name 
is Broichan, and he is tutor to Brud, 
king of the Picts, with whom he dwells 
on the banks of the Ness. It might 
have relieved the mind of the histori- 
cal inquirer to be told that Brud 
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built for himself the remarkable vitri- 
fied fort of Craig-Phadric, which rises 
high above the Ness, and to be in- 
formed of the manner in which its 
calcined rampart was constructed ; 
but nothing is said on the subject, 
and Craig-Phadric stands on its own 
isolated merits, still to be guessed 
at, without one tangible word out of 
record or history to help any theory 
about its object or construction home 
to a conclusion. However, one is 
free to imagine Brud, the heathen 
king of the Picts, living on the 
searped top of the hill, in a lodging 
of wattled or wooden houses, sur- 
rounded by a rampart of stones fused 
by fire, as the only cement then 
known. 
have been the “domus regia,” whence 
the saint walked out in a very bad 
humour to the river Ness, from the 
pebbles of which he selected one 
white stone, to be turned to an im- 
portant use. Broichan, the Magus, 
had in his possession a female slave 
from Iyeland. Columba, wh» seems 
to have held with him such inter- 
course as a missionary to the Chock- 
taws might have with a great medi- 
cine-man, desired that the Magus 
should manumit the woman, for 
what reason we are not distinctly 
told; but it is easy to suppose strong 
grounds for intervention when a 
Christian missionary finds a woman, 
from those of his own country and 
creed, the slave of a heathen priest. 
Columba’s request was refused, and, 
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losing patience, he had resort to 
threats; and at length, driven to 
his ultimatum, he denounced death 
to Broichan if the slave were not 
released before his own return to Ire- 
land. Oolumba told his disciples to 
expect two messengers to come from 
the king to tell of the sudden and 
critical illness of Broichan. The mes- 
sengers rushed in immediately after 
to claim the saint’s intervention, 
Broichan had been suddenly stricken 
by an angel sent for the purpose; 
and as if he had been taking his 
dram in a modern gin-palace, we are 
told that the drinking-glass, or glass 
drinking-vessel, “vitrea bibera,” which 
he was conveying to his lips, was 


Such we may suppose togsmashed to pieces, and he himself 


seized with deadly sickness. Columba 
sends the consecrated pebble, with a 
prescription that the water in which 
it is dipped is to be drunk. If, before 
he drinks, Broichan releases his slave, 
he is to recover; if not, he dies. The 
Magus complies, and is saved. The 
consecrated stone, which had the qua- 
lity of floating in water like a nut, 
was afterwards, as we are told, pre- 
served in the treasury of the king of 
the Picts. It has been lost to the 
world, along with the saint’s white 
robe and his consecrated banner, both © 
of which performed miracles after 
his death. But the sanitary influence 
attributed to the water in which con- 
secrated stones have been dipped, is 
& superstition scarcely yet uprooted 
in Scotland. 





















Janet's Repentance.—Part IV. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.—NO. III. 


“JANET’S REPENTANCE. 


PART IV.—CHAPTER XV. 


Tue stony street, the bitter north- 
east wind and darkness—and in the 
midst of them a tender woman thrust 
out from her husband’s home in her 
thin night-dress, the harsh wind cut- 
ting her naked feet, and driving her 
long hair away from her half-clad 
bosom, where the poor heart is crush- 
ed with anguish and despair. 

The drowning man, urged by the 
supreme agony, lives in an instant 
through all his happy and unbappy 
past : when the dark flood has fallen 
like a curtain, memory, in a single 
moment, sees the drama acted over 
again. And even in those earlier 
crises, which are but types of death— 
when we are cut off abruptly from 
the life we have known, when we 
can no longer expect to-morrow to 
resemble yesterday, and find our- 
selves by some sudden shock on the 
confines of the unknown—there is 
often the same sort of lightning-flash 
through the dark and unfrequented 
chambers of memory. 

When Janet sat down shivering on 
the door-stone, with the door shut 
upon her past life, and the future 
black and unshapen before her as the 
night, the scenes of her childhood, 
her youth, and her painfal woman- 
hood, rushed back upon her con- 
sciousness, and made one picture 
with her present desolation. The 
petted child taking her newest toy to 
bed with her—the young girl proud 
in strength and beauty, dreaming 
that life was an easy thing, and that 
it was pitiful weakness to be un- 
happy—the bride, passing with trem- 
bling joy from the outer court to the 
inner sanctuary of woman's life—the 
wife, beginning her initiation into 
sorrow, wounded, resenting, yet still 
hoping and forgiving — the poor 
bruised woman, seeking through 
weary years the one refuge of de- 
spair, oblivion : — Janet seemed to 
herself all these in the same mo- 
ment that she was conscious of be- 
ing seated on the cold stone under the 
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shock of a new misery. All her 
early gladness, all her bright hopes 
and illusions, all her gifts of beauty 
and affection, served only to darken 
the riddle of her life : they were the 
betraying promises of a cruel destiny 
which had brought out those sweet 
blossoms only that the winds and 
storms might have a greater work of 
desolation, which had nursed her 
like a pet fawn into tenderness and 
fond expectation, only that she might 
feel a keener terror in the clutch of 
the panther. Her mother had some- 
times said that troubles were sent to 
make us better and draw us nearer 
to God. What mockery that seemed 
to Janet! Her troubles had been 
sinking her lower from year to year, 
— upon her like heavy fever- 
aden vapours, and perverting the 
very plenitude of her nature into 
a deeper source of disease. Her 
wretchedness had been a perpetually 
os instrument of torture, 
which had gradually absorbed all the 
other sensibilities of her nature into 
the sense of pain and the maddened 
craving for relief. Ob, if some ray 
of hope, of pity, of consolation, 
would pierce through the horrible 
loom, she might believe then in a 

ivine love — in a heavenly Father 
who cared for His children! But 
now she had no faith, no trust. 
There was nothing she could lean on 
in the wide world, for her mother 
was only a fellow-sufferer in her own 
lot. The poor patient woman could 
do little more than mourn with her 
daughter: she had humble resig- 
nation enough to sustain her own 
soul, but she could no more give 
comfort and fortitude to Janet, than 
the withered ivy-covered trunk can 
bear up its strong, full-boughed off- 
spring crashing down under an Al- 
pine storm. Janet felt she was 
alone: no human soul had mea- 
sured her anguish, had understood 
her self-despair, had entered into her 
sorrows and her sins with that deep- 
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sighted sympathy which is wiser 
than all blame, more potent than all 
reproof — such sympathy as had 
swelled her own heart for many a 
sufferer. And if there was any Di- 
vine Pity, she could not feel it; it 
kept aloof from her, it poured no 
balm into her wounds, it stretched 
out no hand to bear up her weak 
resolve, to fortify her fainting cour- 
age. 

Now, in her utmost loneliness, she 
shed no tear: she sat staring fixedly 
into the darkness, while inwardly she 
gazed at her own past, almost losing 
the sense that it was her own, or that 
she was anything more than a specta- 
tor at a strange and dreadful play. 

The loud sound of the church clock 
striking one, startled her. She had 
not been there more than half an hour, 
then? And it seemed to her as if 
she had been there half the night. 
She was getting benumbed with 
cold. With that strong instinctive 
dread of pain and death which had 
made her recoil from suicide, she 
started up, and the disagreeable sen- 
sation of resting on her benumbed 
feet helped to recall her completely to 
the sense of the present. The wind 
was beginning to make rents in the 
clouds, and there came every now 
and then a dim light of stars that 
frightened her more than the dark- 
ness ; it was like a cruel finger point- 
ing her out in her wretchedness and 
humiliation; it made her shudder at 
the thought of the morning twilight. 
What could she do? Not go to her 
mother—not rouse her in the dead of 
night to tell her this. Her mother 
would think she was a spectre; it 
would be enough to kill her with hor- 
ror. And the way there was so 
long if she should meet 
some one yet she must seek 
some shelter, somewhere to hide her- 
self. Five doors off there was Mrs. 
Pettifer’s; that kind woman would 
take her in. It was of no use now to 
be proud agd mind about the world’s 
knowing : she had nothing to wish for, 
nothing to care about; only she 
could not help shuddering at the 
thought of braving the morning 
light, there, in the street—she was 


frightened at the thought of spending pe 


long hours in the cold. Life might 
mean anguish, might mean despair ; 
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but—oh, she must clutch it, though 
with bleeding fingers ; her feet must 
cling to the firm earth that the sun- 
light would revisit, not slip into the 
untried abyss, where she might long 
even for familiar pains. 

Janet trod slowly with her naked 
feet on the rough pavement, trem- 
bling at the fitful gleams of star- 
light, and supporting herself by the 
wall, as the gusts of wind drove 
right against her. The very wind 
was cruel : it tried to push her back 
from the door where she wanted to go 
and knock and ask for pity. 

Mrs. Pettifer’s house did not look 
into Orchard street : it stood a little 
way up a wide passage which opened 
into the street through an archway. 
Janet turned up the archway, and 
saw a faint light coming from Mrs. 
Pettifer’s bedroom window. The 
glimmer of a rushlight from a room 
where a friend was lying, was like a 
ray of mercy to Janet, after that 
long, long time of darkness and 
loneliness ; it would not be so dread- 
ful to awake Mrs. Pettifer as she had 
thought. Yet she lingered some mi- 
nutes at the door before she gathered 
courage to knock ; she felt as if the 
sound must betray her to others 
besides Mrs. Pettifer, though there 
was no other dwelling that opened 
into the passage — only warehouses 
and outbuildings. There was no 
gravel for her to throw- up at the 
window, nothing but heavy pave- 
ment ; there was no door-bell ; she 
must knock. Her first rap was very 
timid—one feeble fall of the knocker ; 
and then she stood still again for 
many minutes; but presently she 
rallied her courage and knocked 
several times together, not loudly, 
but rapidly, so that Mrs. Pettifer, if 
she only heard the sound, could not 
mistake it. And she had heard it, 
for by-and-by the casement of her 
window was opened, and Janet per- 
ceived that she was bending out to 
try and discern who it was at the 
door. 

“Tt is I, Mrs. Pettifer; it is Janet 
Dempster. Take me in, for pity’s 
sake.” 

“Mercifal God! what has hap- 
ned ?” 

“Robert has turned me out. I 
have been in the cold a long while.” 
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Mrs. Pettifer said no more, but 
hurried away from the window, and 
was soon at the door with a light 
in her hand. 

“Come in, my poor dear, come 
in,” said the good woman in a tremu- 
lous voice, drawing Janet within the 
door. “Come into my warm bed, 
and may God in heaven save and 
comfort you.” 

The pitying eyes, the tender voice, 
the warm touch, caused a rush of 
new feeling in Janet. Her heart 
swelled, and she burst out suddenly, 
like a child, into loud passionate 
sobs. Mrs. Pettifer could not help 
erying with her, but she said, “ Come 
up-stairs, my dear, come. Don’t 
linger in the cold.” 

She drew the poor sobbing thing 
gently up-stairs, and persuaded her to 
get into the warm bed. But it was 
long before Janet could liedown. She 
aat leaning her head on her knees, 
convulsed by sobs, while the motherly 
woman covered her with clothes and 
held her arms round her to comfort 
her with warmth. At last the 
hysterical passion had exhausted it- 
self, and she fell back on the pillow; 
but her throat was still agitated by 
piteous after-sobs, such as shake a 
little child even when it has found a 
refuge from its alarms on its mother’s 
lap. 

Now Janet was getting quieter, 
Mrs. Pettifer determined to go down 
and make a cup of tea, the first thing 
a kind old woman thinks of as a 
solace and restorative under all 
calamities. Happily there was no 
danger of awaking her servant, a 
heavy girl of sixteen, who was 
snoring blissfully in the attic, and 
might be kept ignorant of the way 
in which Mrs. Dempster had come 
in. So Mrs, Pettifer busied herself 
with rousing the kitchen fire, which 
was kept in under a huge “raker "— 
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a possibility by which the coal of the 
midland counties atones for all its 
slowness and white ashes. 

When she carried up the tea, Janet 
was lying quite still; the spasmodic 
agitation had ceased, and she seemed 
lost in thought; her eyes were fixed 
vacantly on the rushlight shade, and 
all the lines of sorrow were deepened 
in her face. 

““Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Petti- 
fer, “let me persuade you to drink a 
cup of tea, you'll find it warm you 
and soothe you very much. Why, 
dear heart, your feet are like ive 
still. Now, do drink this tea, and 
I'll wrap ’em up in flannel, and then 
they'll get warm.” 

Janet turned her dark eyes on her 
old friend and stretched out her 
arms. She was too much oppressed 
to say anything; her suffering lay 
like a heavy weight on her power of 
speech ; but she wanted to kiss the 
good kind woman. Mrs. Pettifer, 
setting down the cup, bent towards 
the sad beautifal face, and Janet 
kissed her with earnest sacramental 
kisses—such kisses as seal a new and 
closer bond between the helper and 
the helped. 

She drank the tea obediently. “It 
does warm me,” she said. “But now 
you will get into bed. I shall lie 
still now.” 

Mrs. Pettifer felt it was the best 
thing she could do to lie down quietly, 
and say no more. She hoped Janet 
might go to sleep. As for herself, 
with that tendency to wakefulness 
common to advanced years, she found 
it impossible to compose herself to 
sleep again after this agitating sur- 
prise. She lay listening to the clock, 
wondering what had led to this new 
outrage of Dempster’s, praying for 
the poor thing at her side, aad pity- 
ing the mother who would have to 
hear it all to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Janet lay still, as she had promised ; 
but the tea, which had warmed her 
and given her a sense of greater 
bodily ease, had only heightened the 
sage excitement of her brain. 
Ter ideas had a new vividness, which 
made her feel as if she had only seen 


life through a dim haze before; her 
thoughts, instead of springing from 
the action of her own mind, were ex- 
ternal existences, that thrust them- 
selves imperiously upon her like 
haunting visions. The future took 
shape after shape of misery before 
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her, always ending in her being 
dragged back again to her old life 
of terror, and stupor, and fevered 
despair. Her husband had so long 
overshadowed her life that her 
imagination could not keep hold of 
a condition in which that great 
dread was absent; and even his ab- 
sence—what was it? only a dreary 
vacant flat, where there was nothing 
to strive after, nothing to long for. 

At last, the light of morning 
quenched the rushlight, and Janet’s 
thoughts became more and more 
fragmentary and confused. She was 
every moment slipping off the level 
on which she lay thinking, down, 
down into some depth from which 
she tried to rise again with a start. 
Slumber was stealing over her weary 
brain: that uneasy slumber which 
is only better than wretched waking, 
because the life we seem to live in it 
determines no wretched future, be- 
cause the things we do and suffer in 
it are but hateful shadows, and 
leave no impress that petrifies into 
an irrevocable past. 

She had scarcely been asleep an 
hour when her movements became 
more violent, her mutterings more 
frequent and agitated, till at last she 
started up with a smothered cry, and 
looked wildly round her, shaking 
with terror. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear Mrs. 
Dempster,” said Mrs. Pettifer, who 
was up and dressing, “ you are with 
me, your old friend, Mrs. Pettifer. 
Nothing will harm you.” 

Janet sank back again on her pil- 
low, still trembling. After lying silent 
a little while, she said, “ it was a 
horrible dream. Dear Mrs. Pettifer, 
don’t let any one know I am here. 
Keep it asecret. If he finds out, he 
will come and drag me back again.” 

“No, my dear, depend on me. 
I’ve just thought, I shall send the 
servant home on a holiday — I’ve 
promised her a good while. I'll send 
her away as soon as she has had her 
breakfast, and she’ll have no occa- 
sion to know you're here. There's no 
holding servants’ tongues, if you let 
‘em know anything. What they 


don’t know, they won’t tell; you may 
trust em so far. But shouldn’t you 
like me to go and fetch your mo- 


ther ?” 
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“No, not yet, not yet. I can’t bear 
to see her yet.” 

“Well, it shall be just as you like. 
Now try and get to sleep again. J 
shall leave you for an hour or two, 
and send off Phoebe, and then bring 
you some breakfast. I'll lock the 
door behind me, so as the girl mayn’t 
come in by chance.” 

The daylight changes the aspect 
of misery to us, as of everything else. 
In the night it presses on our imagi- 
nation—the forms it takes are false, 
fitful, exaggerated; in broad day it 
sickens our sense with the dreary 
persistence of definite measurable 
reality. The man who looks with 
ghastly horror on all his property 
aflame in the dead of night, has not 
half the sense of destitution he will 
have in the morning, when he walks 
over the ruins lying blackened in the 
pitiless sunshine. That moment of 
intensest depression was come to 
Janet, when the daylight which 
showed her the walls, and chairs, 
and tables, and all the commonplace 
reality that surrounded her, seemed 
to lay bare the future too, and bring 
out into oppressive distinctness all 
the details of a weary life to be lived 
from day to day, with no hope to 
strengthen her against that evil 
habit, which she loathed in retro- 
spect and yet was powerless to resist. 
Her husband would never consent 
to her living away from him: she 
was become necessary to his tyran- 
ny; he would never willingly loosen 
his grasp on her. She had a vague 
notion of some protection the law 
might give her, if she could prove 
her life in danger from him; but she 
shrank utterly, as she had always 
done, from any active, public resist- 
ance or vengeance: she felt too 
crushed, too faulty, too liable to re- 
proach, to have the courage, even if 
she had had the wish, to put herself 
openly in the position of a wronged 
woman seeking redress. She had no 
strength to sustain her in a course 
of self-defence and independence: 
there was a darker shadow over her 
life than the dread of her husband— 
it was the shadow of self-despair. 
The easiest thing would be to go 
away and hide herself from him. 
But then there was her mother: 
Robert had all her little property in 
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his hands, and that little was scarcely 
enough to keep her in comfort with- 
out his aid. If Janet went away 
alone, he would be sure to persecute 
her mother ; and if she did go away 
—what then? She must work to 
maintain herself; she must exert 
herself, weary and hopeless as she 
was, to begin life afresh. How hard 
that seemed to her! Janet’s nature 
did not belie her grand face’ and 
form: there was energy, there was 
strength in it; but it was the 
strength of the vine, which must 
have its broad leaves and rich clus- 
ters borne up by a firm stay. And 
now she had nothing to rest on—no 
faith, no love. If her mother had 
been very feeble, aged, or sickly, 
Janet’s deep pity and tenderness 
might have made a daughter’s duties 
an interest and a solace; but Mrs. 
Raynor had never needed tendance ; 
she had always been giving help to 
her daughter ; she had always been 
a sort of humble ministering spirit ; 
and it was one of Janet’s pangs of 
memory, that instead of being her 
mother’s comfort, she had been her 
mother’s trial. Everywhere the same 
sadness! Her life was @ sun-dried, 
barren tract, where there was no sha- 
dow, and where all the waters were 
bitter. 

No! She suddenly thought—and the 
thought was like an electric shock— 
there was one spot in her memory 
which seemed to promise her an un- 
tried spring, where the waters might 
be sweet. That short interview with 
Mr. Tryan had come back upon her— 
his voice, his words, his look, which 
told her that he knew sorrow. His 
words had implied that he thought 
his death was near; yet he had a 
faith which enabled him to labour— 
enabled him to give comfort to others. 
That look of his came back on her 
with a vividness greater than it had 
had for her in reality: surely he 
knew more of the secrets of sorrow 
than other men; perhaps he had 
some message of comfort, different 
from the feeble words she had been 
used to hear from others. She was 
tired, she was sick of that barren ex- 
hortation—Do right, and keep a clear 
conscience, and God will reward you, 
and your troubles will be easier to 
bear. She wanted strength to do 
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right—she wanted something to rely 
on besides her own resolutions; for 
was not the path behind her all 
strewn with broken resolutions ? How 
could she trust in new ones? She had 
often heard Mr. Tryan laughed at for 
being fond of great sinners. She 
began to see a new meaning in those 
words ; he would perhaps understand 
her helplessness, her wants. If she 
could pour out her heart to him! if 
she could for the first time in her 
life unlock all the chambers of her 
soul ! 

The impulse to confession almost 
always requires the presence of a ‘fresh 
ear and a fresh heart; and in our 
moments of spiritual need, the man 
to whom we have no tie but our 
common nature, seems nearer to us 
than mother, brother, or friend. Our 
daily familiar life is but a hiding of 
ourselves from each other behind a 
screen of trivial words and deeds, and 
those who sit with us at the same 
hearth, are often the farthest off from 
the deep human soul within us, full 
of unspoken evil and unacted good. 

When Mrs. Pettifer came back to 
her, turning the key and opening the 
door very gently, Janet, instead of 
being asleep, as her good friend had 
hoped, was intensely occupied with 
her new thought. She longed to ask 
Mrs. Pettifer if she could see Mr. 
Tryan; but she was arrested by 
doubts and timidity. He might not 
feel for her—he might be shocked at 
her confession—he might talk to her of 
doctrines she could not understand 
or believe. She could not make up 
her mind yet; but she was too rest- 
less under this mental struggle to re- 
main in bed. 

“Mrs, Pettifer,’ she said, “I can’t 
lie here any longer; I must get up. 
Will you lend me some clothes ?” 

Wrapt in such sag om as Mrs. 
Pettifer could find for her tall figure, 
Janet went down into the little 
parlour, and tried to take some of 
the breakfast her friend had prepared 
for her. But her effort was not a 
successful one ; her cup of tea and 
bit of toast were only half finished. 
The leaden weight of discouragement 

ressed = er more and more 
een he wind had fallen, and a 
drizzling rain had come on ; ,there 
was no. prospect from Mrs. Pettifer’s 
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arlour bat a blank wall; and as 
eo looked out at the window, the 
rain and the smoke-blackened bricks 
seemed to blend themselves in sick- 
ening identity with her desolation of 
spirit and the headachy weariness of 
her body. 

Mrs. Pettifer got through her house- 
hold work as soon as she could, and 
sat down with her sewing, hoping 
that Janet would perhaps be able to 
talk a little of what had passed, and 
find some relief by unbosoming her- 
self in that way. But Janet could 
not speak to her; she was impor- 
tuned with the longing to see Mr. 
Tryan, and yet hesitating to express it. 

Two hours passed in this way. The 
rain went on drizzling, and Janet sat 
still, leaning her aching head on her 
hand, and looking alternately at the 
fire and out of the window. She 
felt this could not last—this motion- 
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less, vacant misery. She must deter- 
mine on something, she must take 
some step; and yet everything was 
so difficult. 

It was one o’clock, and Mrs. Pettifer 
rose from her seat, saying, “I must 
go and see about dinner.” 

The movement and the sound start- 
led Janet from her reverie. It seemed 
as if an opportunity were escaping 
her, and she said hastily, “Is Mr. 
Tryan in the town to-day, do you 
think ?” 

““No, I should think not, being 
Saturday, you know,” said Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, her face lighting up with plea- 
sure ; “ but he would come, if he was 
sent for. I can send Jesson’s boy 
with a note to him any time. Should 
you like to see him ?” 

“ Yes, I think I should.” 

“Then I'll send for him this in- 
stant.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


When Dempster awoke in the 
morning, he was at no loss to account 
to himself for the fact that Janet 
was not by his side. His hours of 
drunkenness were not cut off from 
his other hours by any blank wall of 
oblivion ; he remembered what Janet 
had done to offend him the evening 
before, he remembered what he had 
done to her at midnight, just as he 
would have remembered if he had 
been consulted about a right of road. 

The remembrance gave him a 
definite ground for the extra ill- 
humour which had attended his 
waking every morning this week, but 
he would not admit to himself that 
it cost him any anxiety. “ Pooh,” he 
said inwardly, “she would go straight 
to her mother’s. She’s as timid as a 
hare; and she'll never let anybody 
know about it. She'll be back again 
before night.” 

But it would be as well for the 
servants not to know anything of the 
affair ; so he collected the clothes she 
had taken off the night before, and 
threw them into a fire-proof closet of 
which he always kept the key in his 
pocket. When he went down stairs he 
said to the housemaid, “Mrs. Demp- 
ster is gone to her mother’s ; bring in 
the breakfast.” 





The servants, accustomed to hear 
domestic broils, and to see their mis- 
tress put on her bonnet hastily and 
go to her mother’s, thought it only 
something a little worse than usual 
that she should have gone thither 
in consequence of a violent quarrel, 
either at midnight, or in the early 
morning before they were up. The 
housemaid told the cook what she 
supposed had happened; the cook 
shook her head and said, “Eh, 
dear, dear !” but they both expected 
to see their mistress back again in an 
hour or two. 

Dempster, on his return home the 
evening before, had ordered his man, 
who lived away from the house, to 
bring up his horse and gig from the 
stables at ten. After breakfast he 
said to the housemaid, “ No one need 
sit up for me to-night ; I shall not be 
at home till to-morrow evening ;” and 
then he walked to the office to give 
some orders, expecting, as he returned, 
to see the man waiting with his gig. 
But though the church clock had 
struck ten, no gig was there. In 
Dempster’s mood this was more than 
enough to exasperate him. He went 
in to take his accustomed glass of 
brandy before setting out, promising 
himself the satisfaction of presently 
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thundering at Dawes for being a few 
minutes behind his time. An ont- 
break of temper towards his man was 
pot common with him; for Dempster, 
like most tyrannous people, had that 
dastardly kind of self-restraint which 
enabled him to control his temper 
where it suited his own convenience 
to do so; and feeling the value of 
Dawes, a — punctual fellow, he 
not only gave him high wages, but 
usually treated him with exceptional 
civility. This morning, however, ill- 
humour got the better of prudence, 
and Dempster was determined to rate 
him soundly; a resolution for which 
Dawes gave him much better ground 
than he expected. Five minutes, ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour, had 
passed, and Dempster was setting off 
to the stables in a back street to see 
what was the cause of the delay, when 
Dawes appeared with the gig. 

“What the devil do you keep me 
here for?” thundered Dempster, 
“kicking my heels like a beggarly 
tailor waiting for a carrier’s cart? I 
ordered you to be here at ten. We 
might have driven to Whitlow by this 
time.” 

“ Why, one o’ the traces was welly 
i’ two, an’ I had to tek it to Brady’s to 
be mended, an’ he didn’t get it done i’ 
time.” 

“Then why didn’t you take it to 
him last night? Because of your 
damned laziness, I suppose. Do you 
think I give you wages for you to 
choose your own hours, and come 
daudling up a quarter of an hour after 
my time ?” 

“Come, give me good words, will 
yer?” said Dawes, sulkily. “ I’m not 
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lazy, nor no man shall call me lazy. 
I know well anuff what you gi’ me 
wages for; it’s for doin’ what yer 
won’t find many men as ’ull do.” 

“ What, you impudent scoundrel,” 
said Dempster, getting into the gig, 
‘you think you're necessary to me, 
do you? As if a beastly bucket- 
carrying idiot like you wasn’t to be 
got any day. Look out for a new 
master, then, who'll pay you for not 
doing as you're bid.” 

Dawes’s blood was now fairly up. 
“T'll look out for a master as has got 
a better charicter nor a lyin’, blether- 
rod drunkard, an’ I shouldn’t hev to go 
ur.’ 

Dempster, furious, snatched the 
whip from the socket, and gave Dawes 
a cut, which he meant to fall across 
his shoulders, saying “Take that, sir, 
and go to hell with you.” 

Dawes was in the act of turning 
with the reins in his hand when the 
lash fell, and the cut went across his 
face. With white lips, he said, “I'll 
hev the law on yer for that, lawyer as 
er are,” and threw the reins on the 

orse’s back. 

Dempster leaned forward, seized the 
reins, and drove off. 

“ Why, there’s your friend Demp-’ 
ster driving out without his man 
again,” said Mr. Luke Byles, who was 
chatting with Mr. Badd in the Bridge 
Way. “ What a fool he is to drive 
that two-wheeled thing! he'll get 
pitched on his head one of these 
days.” 

“Not he,” said Mr. Budd, nodding 
to Dempster as he passed; “ he’s got 
nine lives, Dempster has.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


It was dusk, and the candles were 
lighted before Mr. Tryan knocked at 
Mrs. Pettifer’s door. Her messenger 
had brought back word that he was 
not at home, and all afternoon Janet 
had been agitated by the fear that he 
would not come ; but as soon as that 
anxiety was removed by the knock 
at the door, she felt a sudden rush of 
doubt and timidity : she trembled and 
turned cold. 

Mrs. Pettifer went to open the door, 





and told Mr. Tryan, in as few words 
as possible, what had happened in the 
night. As he laid down his hat and 
prepared to enter the parlour, she 
said, “I won’t go in with you, for I 
think perhaps she would rather see 
you go in alone.” 

Janet, wrapped up in a large white 
shawl which threw herdark face into 
startling relief, was seated with her 
eyes turned anxiously towards the 
door when Mr. Tryan entered. He 
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had not seen her since their interview 
at Sally Martin’s long months ago ; 
and he felt a strong movement of 
compassion at the sight of the pain- 
stricken face which seemed to bear 
written on it the signs of all Janet’s 
intervening misery. Her heart gave 
a great leap, as her eyes met his once 
more. No! she had not deceived 
herself: there was all the sincerity, 
all the sadness, all the deep pity in 
them her memory had told her of; 
more than it had told her, for in pro- 
portion as his face had become thin- 
ner and more worn, his eyes appeared 
to have gathered intensity. 

He came forward, and, putting out 
his hand, said, “I am so glad you 
sent for me—I am so thankful you 
thought I could be any comfort to 
you.” Janet took his hand in silence. 
She was unable to utter any words of 
mere politeness, or even of gratitude ; 
her heart was too full of other words 
that had welled up the moment she 
met his pitying glance, and felt her 
doubts fall away. 

They sat down opposite each other, 
and she said in a low voice, while 
slow difficult tears gathered in her 
aching eyes :— 

“T want to tell you how unhappy 
I am—how weak and wicked. I feel 
no strength to live or die. I thought 
you could tell me something that 
would help me.” She paused. 

“ Perhaps I can,” Mr. Tryan said, 
“for in speaking to me you are 
speaking to a fellow-sinner who has 
needed just the comfort and help you 
are needing.” 

“ And you did find it ?” 

“Yes; and I trust you will find it.” 

“0,1 should like to be good and 
to do right,” Janet burst forth, “ but 
indeed, indeed, my lot has been a very 
hard one. I loved my husband very 
dearly when we were married, and I 
meant to make him happy—I wanted 
nothing else. But he began to be 
apgry with me for little things and 
I don’t want to accuse him 
bw hw but he drank and got 
more and more unkind to me, and 
then very cruel, and he beat me. 
And that eut me to the heart. It 
made me almost mad sometimes to 
think all our love had come to that 
I couldn’t bear up against 


it. I had never been used to drink 
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anything but water. I hated wine 
and spirits because Robert drank 
them so; but one day when I was 
very wretched, and the wine was 
standing on the table, I suddenly 
ow lense can hardly remember 
how I came to do it 
poured some wine into a large glass 
and drank it. It blunted my feelings, 
and made me more indifferent. After 
that, the temptation was always 
coming, and it got stronger and 
stronger. I was ashamed, and I 
hated what I did; but almost 
while the thought was passing 
through my mind that I would never 
do it again, I did it. It seemed as 
if there was a demon in me always 
making me rush to do what I longed 
not to do. And I thought all the 
more that God was cruel; for if He 
had not sent me that dreadful trial, 
so much worse than other women 
have to bear, I should not have done 
wrong in that way. I suppose it is 
wicked to think so I feel 
as if there must be goodness and 
right above us, but I can’t see it, I 
can’t trust in it. And I have gone 
on in that way for years and years. 
At one time it used to be better now 
and then, but everything has got 
worse lately: I felt sure it must soon 
end some time. And last night he 
turned me out of doors...... I don’t 
know what to do. I will never go 
back to that life again if I can help it; 
and yet everything else seems so mi- 
serable. I feel sure that demon will 
be always urging me to satisfy the 
craving that comes upon me, and the 
days will go on as they have done 
through all those miserable years. I 
shall always be doing wrong, and 
hating myself after — sinking lower 
and lower, and knowing that I am 
sinking. O can you tell me any way 
of getting strength? Have you ever 
known any one like me that got 
peace of mind and power to do right? 
Can you give me any comfort—any 
hope ?” 

While Janet was speaking, she had 
forgotten everything but her misery 
and her yearning for comfort. Her 
voice had. risen from the low tone of 
timid distress to an intense pitch of 
imploring anguish. She clasped her 
hands tightly, and looked at Mr. Tryan 
with eager questioning eyes, with 
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parted, trembling lips, with the deep 
horizontal lines of overmastering pain 
on her brow. In this artificial life 
of ours, it is not often we see a 
human face with all a heart’s agony 
in it, uncontrolled by self-conscious- 
ness; when we do see it, it startles 
us as if we had suddenly waked into 
the real world of which this every- 
day one is but a puppet-show copy. 
For some moments Mr. Tryan was 
too deeply moved to speak. 

“ Yes, dear Mrs. Dempster,” he said 
at last, ‘‘there zs comfort, there és 
hope for you. Believe me there is, 
for I speak from my own deep and 
hard experience.” He paused, as if 
he had not made up his mind to 
utter the words that were urging 
themselves to his lips. Presently 
he continued, “Ten years ago, I 
felt as wretched as you do. I think 
my wretchedness was even worse 
than yours, for I had a heavier sin on 
my conscience. I had suffered no 
wrong from others as you have, and 
I had injured another irreparably in 
body and soul. The image of the 
wrong I had done pursued me every- 
where, and I seemed on the brink of 
madness. I hated my life, for I 
thought, just as you do, that I should 
go on falling into temptation and 
doing more harm in the world ; and I 
dreaded death, for with that sense 
of guilt on my soul, I felt that what- 
ever state I entered on must be one 
of misery. But a dear friend to 
whom I opened my mind showed me 
it was just such as I—the helpless 
who feel themselves helpless — that 
God specially invites to come to Him, 
and offers all the riches of His salva- 
tion: not forgiveness only; forgive- 
ness would be worth little if it left us 
under the powers of our evil passions ; 
but strength — that strength which 
enables us to conquer sin.” 

“ But,” said Janet, “I can feel no 
trust in God. He seems always to 
have left me to myself. I haye some- 
times prayed to Him to help me, and 
yet everything has been just the 
same as before. If you felt like me, 
how did you come to have hope and 
trast ?” 

“Do not believe that God has 
left you to yourself. How can you 
tell but that the hardest trials you 
have known have been only the road 
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by which He was leading you to 
that complete sense of your own sin 
and helplessness, without which you 
would never have renounced all other 
hopes, and trusted in His love alone? 
I know, dear Mrs. Dempster, I know 
it is hard to bear. I would not 
speak lightly of your sorrows. I 
feel that the mystery of our life is 
great, and at one time it seemed as 
dark to me as it does to you.” Mr. 
Tryan hesitated again. He saw that 
the first thing Janet needed was to 
be assured of sympathy. She must 
be made to feel that her anguish was 
not strange to him; that he entered 
into the only half-expressed secrets 
of her spiritual weakness, before any 
other message of consolation could 
find its way to her heart. The tale 
of the divine pity was never yet be- 
lieved from lips that were not felt- to 
be moved by human pity, and Janet's 
anguish was not strange to Mr. Tryan. 
He had never been in the presence 
of a sorrow and a self-despair that 
had sent so strong a thrill through all 
the recesses of his saddest experience ; 
and it is because sympathy is but a 
living again through our own past in 
a new form, that confession often 
prompts a response of confession. 
Mr. T'ryan felt this prompting, and 
his judgment too told him that in 
obeying it he would be taking the 
best means of administering comfort 
to Janet. Yet he hesitated, as we 
tremble to let in the daylight on a 
chamber of relics which we have 
never visited except in curtained 
silence. But the first impulse tri- 
umphed, and he went on. “I had 
lived all my life at a distance from 
God. My youth was spent in 
thoughtless self-indulgence, and all 
my hopes were of a vain worldly 
kind. I had no thought of entering 
the Church; I looked forward to a 
political career, for my father was 
private secretary to a man high in 
the Whig ministry, and had been 
om strong interest in my be- 
alf. At college I lived in intimacy 
with the gayest men, even adopting 
follies and vices for which I had no 
taste, out of mere plianey and the 
love of standing well with my com- 
ions. You see, I was more guilty 
even then than you have been, for I 
threw away all the rich blessings of 
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untroubled youth and health ; I had no 
excuse in my outward lot. But while 
I was at college that event in my life 
occurred, which in the end brought 
on the state of mind I have men- 
tioned to you—the state of self-re- 
proach and despair, which enables me 
to understand to the full what you 
are suffering; and I tell you the 
facts, because I want you to be 
assured that I am not uttering mere 
vague words when I say that I 
have been raised from as low a 
depth of sin and sorrow as that in 
which you feel yourself to be. At 
college I had an attachment to a 
lovely girl of seventeen: she was 
very much below my own station in 
life, and I never contemplated marry- 
ing her; but I induced her to leave 
her father’s house. I did not mean 
to’ forsake her when I left college, 
and I quieted all scruples of con- 
science by promising myself that I 
would always take care of poor Lucy. 
Bat on my return from a vacation 
spent in travelling, I found that Lucy 
was gone—gone away with a gentle- 
man, her neighbours said. I was a 
good deal distressed, but I tried to 
persuade myself that no harm would 
come to her. Soon afterwards I had 
an illness which left my health deli- 
cate, and made all dissipation dis- 
tasteful to me. Life seemed very 
wearisome and empty, and I looked 
with envy on every one who had 
some great and absorbing object— 
even on my cousin who was prepar- 
ing to go out as a missionary, and 
whom I had been used to think a 
dismal, tedious person, because he 
was constantly urging religious sub- 
jects upon me. We were living in 
London then; it was three years 
since I had lost sight of Lucy; and 
one summer evening about nine 
o’clock, as I was walking along 
Gower Street, I saw a knot of people 
on the causeway before me. As I 
came up to them, I heard one woman 
say, ‘I tell you, she’s dead.’ This 
awakened my interest, and I pushed 
my way within the circle. The body 


of a woman, dressed in fine clothes, 
was lying against a door-step. Her 
head was bent on one side, and the 
long curls had fallen over her cheek. 
me seized me when I saw the 


it was light chestnut — the 
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colour of Lucy’s. I knelt down and 
turned aside the hair; it was Lucy 
—dead—with paint on her cheeks. 
I found out afterwards that she had 
taken poison—that she was in the 
power of a wicked woman—that the 
very clothes on her back were not 
her own. It was then that my past 
life burst upon me in all its hideous- 
ness. I wished I had never been 
born. I couldn’t look into the future. 
Lucy’s dead painted face would fol- 
low me there, as it did when I looked 
back into the past—as it did when I 
sat down to table with my friends, 
when I lay down in my bed, and 
when I rose up. There was only one 
thing that could make life tolerable 
to me; that was, to spend all the 
rest of it in trying to save others 
from the ruin I had brought on one. 
But how was that possible for me? 
I had no comfort, no strength, no 
wisdom in my own soul; how could 
I give them to others? My mind 
was dark, rebellious, at war with 
itself and with God.” 

Mr. Tryan had been looking away 
from Janet. His face was towards 
the fire, and he was absorbed in the 
images his memory was recalling. 
But now he turned his eyes on her, 
and they met hers, fixed on him with 
the look of rapt expectation with 
which one clinging to a slippery sum- 
mit of rock, while the waves are 
rising higher and higher, watches the 
boat that has put from shore to his 
rescue. 

“ You see, Mrs, Dempster, how deep 
my need was. I went on in this 
way for months. I was convinced 
that if I ever got help and comfort, 
it must be from religion. I went to 
hear celebrated preachers, and I read 
religious books, But I found nothing 
that fitted my own need. The faith 
which puts the sinner in possession 
of salvation seemed, as I understood 
it, to be quite out of my reach. I 
had no faith; I only felt utterly 
wretched, under the power of habits 
and dispositions which had wrought 
hideous evil. At last, as I told you, 
I found a friend to whom I opened 
all my feelings—to whom I confessed 
everything. He was a man who had 
gone through very deep experience, 
and could understand the different 
wants of different minds). He made 
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it clear to me that the only prepara- 
tion for coming to Christ and partak- 
ing of His savation, was that very 
sense of guilt and helplessness which 
was weighing me down. He said, 
You are weary and heavy laden ; 
well, it is you Christ invites to come 
to Him and find rest. He asks you to 
cling to Him, to lean on Him ; He does 
not command you to walk alone with- 
out stumbling. He does not tell you, 
as your fellow-men do, that you must 
first merit His love; He neither con- 
demns nor reproaches you for the 
past, He only bids you come to Him 
that you may have life: He bids you 
stretch out your hands, and take of 
the fulness of His love. You have 
only to rest on Him as a child rests 
on its mother’s arms, and you will be 
upborne by His divine strength. That 
is what is meant by faith. Your evil 
habits, you feel, are too strong for 
you; you are unable to wrestle with 
them; you know beforehand you 
shall fall. But when once we feel 
our helplessness in that way, and go 
to Christ, desiring to be freed from 
the power as well as the punishment 
of sis, we are no longer left to our 
own strength. As Jong as we live 
in rebellion against God, desiring to 
have our own will, seeking happiness 
in the things of this world, it is as if 
we shut ourselves up in a crowded 
stifling room, where we breathe only 
poisoned air; but we have only to 
walk out under the infinite heavens, 
and we breathe the pure free air that 
gives us health, and strength, and 
gladness. It is just so with God’s 
Spirit: as soon as we submit our- 
selves to His will, as soon as we 
desire to be united to Him, and 
made pure and holy, it is as if 
the walls had fallen down that shut 
us out from God, and we are fed 
with His Spirit, which gives us new 
strength.” 

“That is what I want,” said Janet. 
“T have left off minding about plea- 
sure. I think I could be contented 
in the midst of hardship, if I felt that 
God cared for me, and would give me 
strength to lead a pure life. But tell 


me, did you soon find peace and 
strength ?” 

“Not perfect peace for a long 
while, but hope and trust, which 
is strength. 
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for myself could do away with the 
= I had in thinking what I had 
elped to bring on another. My 
friend used to urge upon me that my 
sin against God was greater than my 
sin against her; but—it may be from 
want of deeper spiritual feeling—that 
has remained to this hour the sin 
which causes me the bitterest pang. 
I could never rescue Lucy; but by 
God’s blessing I might rescue other 
weak and falling souls; and that was 
why I entered the Church. I asked 
for nothing through the rest of my 
life but that I might be devoted to 
God’s work, without swerving in 
search of pleasure either to the right 
hand or to the left. It has been often 
a hard struggle—but God has been 
with me—and perhaps it may not 
last much longer.” 

Mr. Tryan paused. For a moment 
he had forgotten Janet, and for a 
moment she had forgotten her own 
sorrows. When she recurred to her- 
self, it was with a new feeling. 

‘“* Ab, what a difference between 
our lives! you have been choosing 
pain, and working, and denying your- 
self; and I have been thinking only 
of myself. I was only angry and dis- 
contented because I had pain to bear. 
You never had that wicked feeling 
that I have had so often, did you? 
that God was cruel to send me trials 
and temptations worse than others 
have.” 

“Yes, I had; I had very blas- 
phemous thoughts, and I know that 
spirit of rebellion must have made 
the worst part of your lot. You did 
not feel how impossible it is for us 
to judge rightly of God’s dealings, 
and you opposed yourself to His will. 
But what do we know? We cannot 
foretell the working of the smallest 
event in our own lot: how can we 
presume to judge of things that are 
so much too high for us? There is 
nothing that becomes us but entire 
submission, perfect resignation. As 
long as we set up our own will and 
our own wisdom against God’s, we 
make that wall between us and His 
love which I have spoken of just 
now. But as soom-as we lay our- 
selves entirely at His feet, we have 
enough light given us to guide our 
own steps; as the ‘foot-soldier who 
hears nothing of the councils that 
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determine the course of the great 
battle he is in, hears plainly enough 
the word of command which he must 
himself obey. I- know, dear Mrs. 
Dempster, I know it is hard — the 
hardest thing of all, perhaps—to flesh 
and blood. But carry that difficulty 
to Christ along with all your other 
sins and weaknesses, and ask Him to 
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pour into you a spirit of submission, 
He. enters into your struggles; He 
has drunk the cup of our suffering to 
the dregs; He knows the hard wrest- 
ling it costs us to say, ‘ Not my will, 
but Thine be done.’ ” 

“ Pray with me,” said Janet—“ pray 
now that I may have light and 
strength.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Before leaving Janet, Mr. Tryan 
urged her strongly to send for her 
mother. 

“Do not wound her,” he said, “ by 
shutting her out any longer from 
your troubles. It is right that you 
should be with her.” 

“Yes, I will send for her,” said 
Janet. “ But I would rather not go 
to my mother’s yet, because my hus- 
band is sure to think I am there, and 
he might come and fetch me. I 
can’t go back to him at 
least, not yet. - Ought I to go back to 
him ?” 

“No, certainly not, at present. 
Something should be done to secure 
you from violence. Your mother, I 
think, should consult some confiden- 
tial friend, some man of character 
and experience, who might mediate 
between you and your husband.” 

“ Yes, I will send for my mother 
directly. But I will stay here, with 
Mrs, Pettifer, till something has been 
done. I want no one to know where 
I am, except you. You will come 
again, will you not? you will not 
leave me to myself?” 

“ You will not be left to yourself. 
God is with you. If I have been 
able to give you any comfort, it is 
because His power and love have 
been present with us. But I am very 
thankful that He has chosen to work 
through me. I shall see you again 
to-morrow—not before evening, for 
it will be Sunday, you know; but 
after the evening lecture I shall be 
at liberty. You will be in my prayers 
till then. In the mean time, dear 
Mrs. Dempster, open your heart as 
much as you can to your mother and 
Mrs, Pettifer. Cast away from you 
the pride that makes us shrink from 
acknowledging our weakness to our 
friends. Ask them to help you, in 
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guarding yourself from the least ap- 
proach of the sin you most dread. 
Deprive yourself as far as possible 
of the very means and opportunity 
of committing it. Every effort of 
that kind made in humility and de- 
pendence is a prayer. Promise me 
you will do this.” 

“Yes, I promise you. I know I 
have always been too proud; I could 
never bear to speak to any one about 
myself. I have been proud towards 
my mother, even; it has always made 
me angry when she has seemed to 
take notice of my faults.” 

“ Ah, dear Mrs. Dempster, you will 
never say again that life is blank, and 
that there is nothing to live for, will 
you? See what work there is to. be 
done in life, both in our own souls 
and for others. Surely it matters 
little whether we have more or less 
of this world’s comfort in these short 
years, when God is training us for the 
eternal enjoyment of His love. Keep 
that great end of life before you, and 
your troubles here will seem only the 
small hardships of a journey. Now I 
must go.” 

Mr. Tryan rose and held out his 
hand. Janet took it and said, “ God 
has been very good to me in sending 
you to me. I will trust in Him. I 
will try to do everything you tell 
me.” 

Blessed influence of one true loving 
human soul on another! Not calcu- 
lable by algebra, not deducible by ‘lo- 
gic, but mysterious, effectual, mighty 
as the hidden process by which, the 
tiny seed is quickened, and bursts 
forth into tall stem and broad leaf, 
and glowing tasselled flower. Ideas 
are often poor ghosts; our sun-filled 
eyes cannot discern them; they pass 
athwart us in thin vapour, and cannot 
make themselves felt. But some- 
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times they are made flesh; they 
breathe upon us with warm breath, 
they touch us with soft responsive 
hands, they look at us with sad sin- 
cere eyes, and speak to us in appeal- 
ing tones ; they are clothed in a liv- 
ing human soul, with all its con- 
flicts, its faith, and its love. Then 
their presence is a power, then they 
shake us like a passion, and we are 
drawn after them with gentle compul- 
sion, as flame is drawn to flame. 

Janet’s dark grand face, still 
fatigued, had become quite calm, 
and looked up, as she sat, with a 
humble childlike expression at the 
thin blond face and slightly sunken 
grey eyes which now shone with 
hectic brightness. She might have 
been taken for an image of passionate 
strength beaten and worn with con- 
flict ; and he for an image of the self- 
renouncing faith which has soothed 
that conflict into rest. As he looked 
at the sweet submissive face, he re- 
membered its look of despairing an- 
guish, and his heart was ‘very fall 
as he turned away from her. “ Let 
me only live to see this work confirm- 
ed,andthen..... 8s 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Mr. 
Tryan left, but Janet was bent on 
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sending for her mother; so Mr. Pet- 
tifer, as the readiest plan, put on her 
bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs. 
Raynor. The mother had been too 
long used to expect that every fresh 
week would be more painful than the 
last, for Mrs. Pettifer’s news to come 
upon her with the shock of a sur- 
prise. Quietly, without any show of 
distress, she made up a bundle of 
clothes, and, telling her little maid 
that she should not return home that 
night, accompanied Mrs. Pettifer back 
in silence. 

When they entered the parlour, 
Janet, wearied out, had sunk to sleep 
in the large chair, which stood with 
its back to the door. The noise of the 
opening door disturbed her, and 
she was looking round wondering- 
ly,;when Mrs. Seow came up to her 
chair, and said, “It’s your mother, 
Janet.” 

“Mother, dear mother!” Janet 
cried, clasping her closely. “I have 
not been a good tender child to you, 
but I will be—I will not grieve you 
aby more.” 

The calmness which had withstood 
& new sorrow was overcome by a 
new joy, and the mother burst into 
tears. 


CHAPTER XX. 


On Sunday morning the rain had 
ceased, and Janet, looking out of 
the bedroom window, saw, above the 
house-tops, a shining mass of white 
cloud rolling under the far-away 
blue sky. It was going to be a lovely 
April day. The fresh sky, left clear 
and calm after the long vexation of 
wind and rain, mingled its mild in- 
fluence with Janet’s new thoughts 
and prospects. She felt a buoyant 
courage that surprised herself, after 
the cold crashing weight of despond- 
ency which had oppressed her the 
day before: she could think even of 
her husband’s rage without the old 
overpowering dread. For a delicious 
hope—the hope of purification and 
inward peace — had entered into 
Janet’s soul, and made it spring- 
time there as well as in the outer 
world. 

While her mother was brushing 
and coiling up her thick black hair— 





a favourite task, because it seemed 
to renew the days of her daughter's 
girlhood—Janet told how she came to 
send for Mr. Tryan, how she had re- 
membered their meeting at Sally Mar- 
tin’s in the autumn, and had felt an 
irresistible desire to see him and tell 
him her sins and her troubles. 

‘““T see God’s goodness now, mother, 
in ordering it so that we should meet 
in that way, to overcome my. prejudice 
against him, and make me feel that 
he was good, and then bringing it 
back to my mind in the depth of my 
trouble. You, know what foolish 
things I used to say about him, 
knowing nothing of him all the 
while. And yet he was the man 
who was to give me comfort and 
help when everything else failed me. 
It is wonderfal how I feel able to 
speak to him as I never have done 
to any one before; and how every 
word he says to me enters my heart, 
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and has a new meaning for me. I 
think it must be because he has felt 
life more deeply than others, and 
has a deeper faith. I believe every- 
thing he says at once. His words 
come to me like rain on the parched 
ground. It has always seemed to 
me before as if I could see behind 
people’s words, as one sees behind a 
screen. But in Mr. Tryan it is his 
very soul that speaks.” 

“ Well, my dear child, I love and 
bless him for your sake, if he has 
given you any comfort,. I never be- 
lieved the harm people said of him, 
though I had no desire to go and 
hear him, for I am contented with 
old-fashioned ways. I find more 
good teaching than I can pactise in 
reading my Bible at home, and hear- 
ing Mr. Crewe at clftrch. But your 
wants are different, my dear, and we 
are not all led by the same road. 
That was certainly good advice of 
Mr. Tryan’s you told me of last night 
—that we should consult some one 
that may interfere for you with your 
husband; and I’ve been turning it 
over in my mind while I’ve been 
lying awake in the night. I think 
nobody will do so well as Mr. Ben- 
jamin Landor, for we must have a 
man that knows the law, and that 
Robert is rather afraid of. And 
perbaps he could bring about an 
agreement for you to live apart. 
Your husband’s bound to maintain 
you, you know; and, if you liked, 
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we could move away from Millby and 
live somewhere else.” 

“QO, mother, we must do nothing 
yet; I must think about it a little 
longer. I have a different feeling 
this morning from what I had yes- 
terday. Something seems to tell me 
that I must go back to Robert some- 
time — after a little while. I loved 
him once better than all the world, 
and I have never had any children 
to love. There were things in me 
that were wrong, and I should like to 
make up for them if can.” 

“ Well, my dear, I won’t persuade 
you. Think of it a little longer. 
But something must be done soon.” 

“ How I wish I had my bonnet, 
and shawl, and black gown here!” 
said Janet, after a few minutes’ 
silence. “I should like to go to 
Paddiford church and hear Mr. Try- 
an. There would be no fear of my 
meeting Robert, for he never goes out 
on a Sunday morning.” 

“’m afraid it would not do for me 
to go to the house and fetch your 
clothes,” said Mrs. Raynor. 

“O no, no! I must stay quietly 
here while you two go to church. 
I will be Mrs. Pettifer’s maid, and 
get the dinner ready for her by the 
time she comes back. Dear good 
woman! She was so tender to me 
when she took me in, in the night, 
mother, and all the next day, when 
I couldn’t speak a word to her, to 
thank her.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The servants at Dempster’s felt 
some surprise when the morning, 
noon, and evening of Satuday had 
passed, and still their mistress did not 
reappear. 

“It’s very odd,” said Kitty, the 
housemaid, as she trimmed her next 
week’s cap, while Betty, the middle- 
aged cook, looked on with folded 
arms. “Do you think as Mrs, Ray- 
nor was ill, and sent for the missis 
afore we was up ?” 

. “0,” said Betty, “if it had been 
that, she’d ha’ been back’ards and 
for’ards three or four times afore 
now ; leastways, she’d ha’ sent little 
Ann to let us know.” 

“There’s summat up more nor 





usal between her an’ the master, that 
you may depend on,” said Kitty. “I 
know those clothes as was lying 1’ 
the drawing-room yesterday, when the 
company was come, meant summat 
I shouldn’t wonder if that was what 
they've had a fresh row about. She's 
p’raps gone away, an’s made up her 
mind not to come back again.” / 

An’ i’ the right on't, too,” said 
Betty. “I'd ha’ overrun him long 
afore now, if it had been me. I 
wouldn’t stan’ bein’ mauled as she is 
by no husband, not if he was the 
biggest lord i’ the land. It’s poor 
work bein’ a wife at that price: I’d 
sooner be a cook wi’out perkises, an’ 
hev’ roast, an’ boil, an’ fry, an’ bake 
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all to mind at once. She may well do 

as she does. I know I’m glad enough 

of a drop o’ summat myself when I’m 

plagued. I feel very low, like, to-night ; 

[ think I shall put my beer i’ the sauce- 
an an’ warm it.” 

“ What a one you are for warmin’ 
your beer, Betty! I couldn’t abide it 
"nasty bitter stuff!” 

« It’s fine talkin’ ; if you was a cook 
you'd know what belongs to bein’ a 
cook. It’s none so nice to hev a sink- 
in’ at your stomach, I can tell you. 
You wouldn’t think so much o’ fine 
ribbins i’ your cap then.” 

“Well, well, Betty, don’t be 
grampy. Liza Thomson, as is at 
Phipps’s, said to me last Sunday, ‘I 
wonder you'll stay at Dempster’s,’ 
she says, ‘such goins on as there is.’ 
But I says, ‘There’s things to put 
up wi’ in ivery place, an’ you 
may change, an’ change, an’ not 
better yourself when all’s said an’ 
done.’ Lors! why Liza told me her- 
self as Mrs. Phipps was as skinny 
as skinny i’ the kitchen, for all they 
keep so much company ; and as for 
follyers, she’s as cross as a turkey- 
cock if she finds ’em out. There’s 
nothin’ o’ that sort i’ the missis. 
How pretty she come and spoke to 
Job last Sunday! There isn’t a good- 
natur’der woman i’ the world, that’s 
my belief—an’ hansome too. I al’ys 
think there’s nobody looks half so 
well as the missis when she’s got her 
‘air done nice. Lors! I wish I’d got 
long ’air like her—my ’air’s a-comin’ 
off dreadful.” 

“There'll be fine work to-morrow, 
I expect,” said Betty, “when the 
master comes home, an’ Dawes 
a-swearin’ as he'll niver do a stroke 
o’ work for him again. It’ll be good 
fun if he sets the justice on him for 
cuttin’ him wi’ the whip; the mas- 
ter'll p’raps get his comb cut for once 
in his life !”” 

“Why, he was in a temper like a 
fiend this morning,” said Kitty. “I 
dare say it was along o’ what had hap- 
pened wi’ the missis, We shall hev a 
pretty house wi’ him if she dosen’t 
come back—he’li want to be leatherin’ 
us, I shouldn’t wonder. He must hev 
somethin’ t’ ill-use when he’s in a pas- 
sion.” 

“Td tek care he didn’t leather me— 
no, not if he was my husban’ ten times 
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oer; I'd pour bot drippin’ on him 
sooner. But the missis hesn’t a sper- 
rit like me. He'll mek her come back, 
you'll see ; he’ll come round her some- 
how. There’s no likelihood of her 
coming back to-night, though; so I 
should think we might fasten the doors 
and go to bed when we like.” 

On Sunday morning, however, Kit- 
ty’s mind became disturbed by more 
definite and alarming conjectures 
about her mistress. While Betty, en- 
couraged by the prospect of unwonted 
leisure, was sitting down to continue 
a letter which had long lain unfinished 
between the leaves of her Bible, Kit- 
ty came running into the kitchen and 
said, 

“Lor! Betty, I’m all of a tremble ; 
you might knock me down wi’ a 
feather. I’ve just looked into the 
mnissis’s wardrobe, an’ there’s both 
her bonnets. She must ha’ gone 
wi’out her bonnet. An’ then I re- 
member as her night-clothes wasn't 
on the bed yisterday mornin’; I 
thought she’d put ’em away to be 
washed ; but she hedn’t, for I’ve been 
lookin’. It’s my belief he’s murdered 
her, and shut her up i’ that closet as 
he keeps locked al’ys. He’s capible 
on’t.” 

“ Lors-ha’-massy, why you'd better 
run to Mrs. Raynor’s an’ see if she’s 
— arter all. It was p’raps all a 
le.” 

Mrs. Raynor had returned home to 
give directions to her little maiden, 
when Kitty, with the elaborate mani- 
festation of alarm which servants 
delight in, rushed in without knock- 
ing, and holding her hands on her 
heart as if the consequences to that 
organ were likely to be very serious, 
said,—— 

“If you please ’m, is the missis 
here ?” 

“No, Kitty; why are you come to 
ask ?”” 

“ Because ’m, she’s niver been at 
home since yesterday mornin’, since 
afore we was up; and we thought 
somethin’ must ha’ happened to her.” 

“No, don’t be frightened, Kitty. 
Your mistress is quite safe; I know 
where she is. Is your master at 
home ?” 

“No ’m; he went out yesterday 
mornin’, an’ said he shouldn’t be back 
afore to-night.” 
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“Well, Kitty, there’s nothing the 
matter with your mistress. You 
needn’t say anything to any one 
about her being away from home. I 
shall call presently, and fetch her gown 
and bonnet. She wants them to put 
on.” 

Kitty, perceiving there was a mys- 
tery she was not to inquire into, 
returned to Orchard Street, really 
glad to know that her mistress was 
safe, but disappointed nevertheless 
at being told that she was not to be 
frightened. She was soon followed 
by Mrs. Raynor in quest of the gown 
and bonnet. The good mother, on 
learning that Dempster was not at 
home, had at once thought that she 
could gratify Janet’s wish to go to 
Paddiford church. 

“See, my dear,” she said, as she 
entered Mrs. Pettifer’s parlour ; “ I’ve 
brought you your black clothes. 
Robert’s not at home, and is not 
coming till this evening. I couldn’t 
find your best black gown, but this 
will do. I wouldn’t bring anything 
else, you know ; but there can’t be any 


objection to my fetching clothes to 


cover you. You can go to Paddiford 
church now, if you like ; and I will go 
with you.” 

“That’s a dear mother! Then we'll 
all three go together. Come and help 
me to get ready. Good little Mrs. 
Crewe! It will vex her sadly that I 
should go to hear Mr. Tryan. But I 
must kiss her, and make it up with 
her.” 

Many eyes were turned on Janet 
with a look of surprise as she walked 
up the aisle of Paddiford church. 
She felt a little tremor at the notice 
she knew she was exciting, but it 
was a strong satisfaction to her that 
she had been able at once to take a 
step that would let her neighbours 
know her change of feeling towards 
Mr. Tryan: she had left herself now 
no room for proud reluctance or 
weak hesitation. The walk through 
the sweet spring air had stimulated 
all her fresh hopes, all her yearning 
desires after purity, strength, and 
peace. She thought she should find 
a new meaning in the prayers this 
morning; her full heart, like an 
overflowing river, wanted those 
ready-made channels to pour itself 
into; and then she should hear Mr. 
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Tryan again, and his words would 
fall on her like precious balm, as 
they had done last night. There was 
a liquid brightness in her eyes as 
they rested on the mere walls, the 
pews, the weavers and colliers in 
their Sunday clothes. The commonest 
things seemed to touch the spring 
of love within her, just as when we 
are suddenly released from an acute 
absorbing bodily pain, our heart 
and senses leap out in new freedom; 
we think even the noise of streets 
harmonious, and are ready to hug 
the tradesman who is wrapping up 
our change. A door had been opened 
in Janet’s cold dark prison ‘of self- 
despair, and the golden light of 
morning was pouring in its slanting 
beams through the blessed opening. 
There was sunlight in the world; 
there was a divine love caring for 
her; it had given her an earnest of 
good things; it had been preparing 
comfort for her in the very moment 
when she had thought herself most 
forsaken. 

Mr. Tryan might well rejoice when 
his eye rested on her as he entered 
his desk; but he rejoiced with trem- 
bling. He could not look at the sweet 
hopeful face without remembering its 
yesterday’s look of agony ; and there 
was the possibility that that look 
might return. 

Janet’s appearance at church was 
greeted not only by wondering eyes, 
but by kind hearts, and after the ser- 
vice several of Mr. Tryan’s hearers 
with whom she had been on cold terms 
of late, contrived to come up to her 
and take her by the hand. 

“ Mother,” said Miss Linnet, “ do let 
us go and speak to Mrs. Dempster. I’m 
sure there’s a great change in her mind 
towards Mr. Tryan. I noticed how 
eagerly she listened to the sermon, and 
she’s come with Mrs. Pettifer, you see. 
We ought to go and give her a wel- 
come among us.” 

“ Why, my dear, we've never spoke 
friendly these five year. You know 
she’s been as haughty as anything 
since I quarrelled with her husband. 
However, let bygones be bygones: 
I’ve no grudge again’ the poor thing, 
more particular as she must ha’ flew 
in her husband’s face to come an’ hear 
Mr. Tryan. YYis, let us go an’ speak to 
her.” 
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The friendly words and _ looks 
touched Janet a little too keenly, and 
Mrs. Pettifer wisely hurried her home 
by the least-frequented road. When 
they reached home, a violent fit of 
weeping, followed by continuous lassi- 
tude, showed that the emotions of the 
morning had overstrained her nerves. 
She was soffering, too, from the ab- 
sence of the long-accustomed stimu- 
lus which she had promised Mr. Tryan 
not to touch again. The poor thing 
was conscious of this, and dreaded her 
own weakness, as the victim of inter- 
mittent insanity dreads the on-coming 
of the old illusion. 

“Mother,” she whispered, when 
Mrs. Raynor urged her to lie down 
and rest all the afternoon, that she 
might be the better prepared to see 
Mr. Tryan in the evening—* mother, 
don’t let me have anything if I ask 
for it.” 

In the mother’s mind there was 
the same anxiety, and in her it was 
mingled with another fear—the fear 
lest Janet, in her present excited state 
of mind, should take some premature 
step in relation to her husband, which 
might lead back to all the former 
troubles. The hint she had thrown 
out in the morning of her wish to re- 
turn to him after a time, showed a new 
eagerness for difficult duties, that only 
made the long-saddened sober mother 
tremble. 

But as evening approached Janet’s 
morning heroism all forsook her : her 
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imagination, influenced by physical de- 
pression as well as by mental habits, 
was haunted by the vision of her hus- 
band’s return home, and she began to 
shudder with the yesterday’s dread. 
She heard him calling her, she saw 
him going to her mother’s to look for 
her, she felt sure he would find her 
out, and burst in upon her. 

“ Pray, pray, don’t leave me, don’t 
go to church,” she said to Mrs. Petti- 
fer. “ You and mother both stay with 
me till Mr. Tryan comes.” 

At twenty minutes past six the 
church bells were ringing for the 
evening service, and soon the congre- 
gation was streaming along Orchard 
Street in the mellow sunset. The 
street opened toward the west. The 
red halfsunken sun shed a solemn 
splendour on the everyday houses, and 
crimsoned the windows of Dempster’s 

rojecting upper story. 
: Suddenly a loud alia arose and 
spread along the stream of church- 
goers, and one group after another 
used and looked backward. At the 
‘ar end of the street men, accompanied 
by a miscellaneous group of onlookers, 
are slowly carrying something—a body 
stretched on a door. Slowly they 
along the middle of the street, 
ined all the way with awe-struck 
faces, till they turn aside and pause in 
| red sunlight before Dempster’s 
oor. 

It is Dempster’s body. No one 

knows whether he is alive or dead. 
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Ar the present moment, when In- 
dian affairs are exciting such intense 
interest, and there no longer remains 
any doubt of our empire in the East 
having been threatened by a Moham- 
medan plot, it may not amiss to 
relate such personal incidents of a 
journey in Beloochistan as may serve 
to illustrate the character and life of 
a Mobammedan people, who have 
never experienced the ameliorating 
influences of European civilisation 
and government. Already, in this 
M ine,* reference bas been made 
to the general character of the coun- 
try, but its inhabitants also well de- 
serve a little special notice. The 
only work recently ‘published, at all 
relating to the subject, is General 
Ferrier’s narrative of his Caravan 
Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, 
Beloochistan, §c.; but his instructive, 
difficult, and interesting journey 
was made no less than twelve years 
ago, and he failed utterly in his 
attempt to pass through, or even 
to enter, Northern Beloochistan. Be- 
fore advancing beyond the Helmund, 
when on territory subject to the Sirdar 
of Kandahar, he and his party of 
about a dozen Affghans were furious- 
ly attacked by Belooches, nomads 
in that district of Seistan, and had to 
retreat, keeping up a running fight, 
in which five of their number were 
not only killed, but also cut into 
pieces. This disastrous commence- 
ment induced him to return to Herat ; 
so he saw only the worst phase of 
the character of the Beloochees, as 
presented to the Affghans, their 
detested foes, and made no acquaint- 
ance with them among their own 
mountains. Perhaps it may be 
thought that he had seen quite 
enough of them, and that any closer 
intercourse was far from desirable, 
especially since it was in that neigh- 
bourhood that Dr. Forbes was mur- 
dered a few years before, under the 
notion that a European’s dead body 
would turn into gold. Be that as it 
may, this French traveller is hardly 
a@ competent witness against the 


country; his brief account of it, 
drawn from his Affghan friends, ‘is 
probably too unfavourable. All re- 
_ agree in representing the 

orthern Belooches as the most fierce 
and lawless; and I enjoyed an im- 
portant safeguard, in the contiguity 
of territory under British rule, though 
that excited suspicion as to the object 
of the visit. Hence, as little as 
Ferrier’s, did my excursion, ten years 
later than his, afford any very direct 
evidence as to the present state of 
the tribes upon the central plateaus of 
the Brahuic range. It brought me, 
however, in contact with many nomads, 
and with a number of savage tribes, 
both Belooch and Brahui, quite suffi- 
cient to show the character of life in 
Central Asia. 

So far from having to withstand 
apy serious wanton attacks, I had 
myself in part to blame for the only 
quarrel which became really alarming, 
and threatened to end in_blood- 
shed. It occurred in the following 
wise, near the village of Lyaree, 
when we were returning across Las, 
and felt ourselves comparatively safe. 
Arriving at a well and suitable camp- 
ing-ground after nightfall, we found 
a party of ten or a dozen Brahtis, 
also travellers, encamped under one of 
two large tamarind trees, and epjoy- 
ing themselves in the blaze of 
a huge fire, which gave quite a 
picturesque yet cheerful aspect to the 
scene. I was sitting near them, be- 
fore the fire, and we seemed to be 
getting on very well, when one of the 
men who were setting up my tent 
complained that it could not be set 
up, and in fact that we could not 
encamp under the other tree unless 
the Brahuis removed from it a camel 
which they had tethered there. This 
animal having gone wild, had severel 
bitten its master’s shoulder, on whic 
account it had been secured by itself; 
and it did not seem to have 
altogether quieted down. One of my 
servants, who could speak with the 
Brahuis in their own language, had 
already asked them to remove it to 
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some other trees close by; a request 
which they had refused, on the plea 
of their having been the first to take 
possession of the ground. This was 
churlish and unjustifiable, because 
that one camel of theirs interfered 
with our occupying the only com- 
fortable spot in the neighbourhood ; 
so I told him to represent this to 
them, and to insist on its removal. 
No sooner had he commenced with 
“Master says,” than the chief of the 
Brahuis broke in with an interrup- 
tion, which, translated into ordinary 
English, was very much equivalent 
to this: “ Your master says ; but what 
the devil do we care what your mas- 
ter says?” I confess to being irri- 
tated at such rudeness, but it was as 
much in joke as in earnest that, in 
return, I threatened to shoot the 
animal if it were not removed, and 
crammed bullets into the barrels of 
my fowling-piece, which happened 
to be loaded with shot. This stirred 
the Scythian blood, for with yells 
they snatched up their arms. wo 
of them who had matchlocks estab- 
lished themselves on the heap of their 
camel-saddles and goods in order to 
have advantage of a rest, while a 
third proceeded to hand them up a 
light, and the others, with knives 
and swords in their hands, stood 

imly, ready, in all appearance, to 
0 battle, and to face dark death. 
Calling hastily on my servants and 
dogs, I threatened instinctively, 
rather than otherwise, to shoot down 
the man who was handing up a light, 
and by this means induced him to 
drop the brand. Then we stood look- 
ing at each other, both parties being 
rather at a loss as to what should be 
done next. On glancing back, I was 
gratified to see that my party seemed 
prepared to make a stand, and that 
a negro, the best armed of them, had 
quietly established himself behind a 
box, on which he rested his match- 
lock, steadily pointing it at our foes, 
and ready to discharge. This tableau 
vwant, as seen in the flashing light 
of a large wood-fire, must have been 
rather striking, although it was far 
too nearly exchanged for mortal com- 
bat too allow of that consideration 
being entertained at the time. The 
difficulty was how to extricate my- 
self from the dilemma into which 
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my folly had rushed, without either 
provoking the Brahuis to fight, or 
yet giving in to them; and finding 
they waited to see what we were 
going todo, I ordered the vexatious 
camel to be cut loose, and driven off 
with a firebrand, while I stood ready 
to shoot at it or at its owners, as 
occasion might require. This was 
introducing a new element of con- 
fusion, on the effect of which it was 
impossible to calculate; but when 
the Brahuis, who had cooled down a 
little, understood what was going to 
be done, they proposed a truce, and 
finally agreed to remove the camel 
rather than fight it out, or risk the 
loss of a valuable animal. Had the 
affair come to blows, the probability 
is, that three of them would have 
fallen at the outset, but that, if the 
remainder had pushed on to close 
quarters, they would have avenged 
their friends. Fortunately, in the 
excitement of the moment, I never 
hesitated or thought of consequences, 
and this carried me through. It was 
not necessary to set any watch that 
night, for both parties regarded each 
other with intense suspicion, ‘and 
slept very little. Before I awoke 
next morning the Brahuis were gone, 
but the chief left a message for me 
to the effect that it was not any 
dread of us which had kept him from 
fighting. He also, he said, was a 
stranger in that part of the country, 
and whichever party might have 
been victorious, the people of the 
neighbouring village, attracted by 
the firing, and only too glad to in- 
crease their wealth under any pre- 
text, would have fallen on that party 
as thieves and robbers. Unques- 
tionably there was much trath in 
this; even victory might have been 
disastrous to our surly friends; but 
I question whether any such con- 
siderations occurred to them in the 
excitement of our quarrel, or could 
have exercised much influence over 
their minds at a time when they 
manifested a certain wild - beast 
rage very different from, though 
not inconsistent with, their usual 
quiet sullen demeanour. My own 
share in this business may not 
have been altogether prudent or de- 
fensible, though it must be remem- 
bered that, where there is much bra- 
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vado of fighting, it is often safest to 
outbrave it, and to have given way 
would have been to weaken autho- 
rity over my Own party. 

There was soon occasion to notice 
that the Affghans, in their accounts 
of the country, had an eye to deter- 
ring Europeans from entering into it. 
On the way between the Sind frontier 
and Soumeanee, I encountered two 
kaffilahs of these people, at one of 
which I was refused a Trink of water, 
which they had in abundance ; while 
the head man of the other told me 
that the town just mentioned, which 
was within thirty miles from where 
we stood, was ten days’ journey dis- 
tant, and could only be reached by 
passing among inhospitable tribes! 
He must have known nothing about 
the existence of maps. On the other 
hand, Azim Kkan, governor of Sou- 
meanee under the Jam of Bela, re- 
ceived me not only politely, as was to 
be expected from his position at a sea- 
port, and within sixty miles of Sind, 
but even with cordiality, throwing no 
obstacle in the way of our proceed- 
ing up the country. Intercourse with 
this chief was rather amusing, from 
the formality with which it was con- 
ducted, in imitation of Indian rather 
than after Belooch manners. When 
visiting him, he came out to meet 
me, led me into his house by the hand, 
and seated me on a carpet, in the 
midst of a circle of his followers, 
with a dignity and solemnity which 
were quite appalling, especially as 
preludes to the unsubstantial refresh- 
ments of betel-nut and a hookah. 
When he came to my tent, he had to 
be treated in a similar way. One of 
his first rom was the offer of 
two armed men to guard my baggage, 
but this was declined. Next he gave 
me a dumbah, or fat-tailed sheep, 
rice, and some dried fruits from Khe- 
lat; and when I offered a present in 
return, he said that I was on a jour- 
ney; that, consequently, it was his 
duty to give, not to take; and that 
if ever he went into my country, he 
should expect similar treatment. At 
this magnanimous speech a murmur 
of admiration arose from his vassals, 
as if they desired to say, ‘‘See what 
@ generous country you have reached! 
what a nobje chief is Azim Khan!” 
Devoutly do I wish that such a laud- 
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able principle could be impressed on 
the proprietors of those European 
institutions which Goldsmith (surely 
imitating Johnson) called “base re- 
treats of venal hospitality.” The 
Khan offered to do anything in his 
power to assist me in going to Bela 
or Khozdar, or even Khelat, and gave 
me a letter which he said would re- 
move all difficulties from under my 
feet. Rather inconsistently, he pro- 
ceeded to warn me against certain 
chiefs, and all roving tribes, and, as 
he did so, began industriously to 
polish the. blades of his sword and 
dagger. His place was not to be en- 
vied, for Soumeanee had been ruined 
by the rival port of Kurrachee. It 
was a small confused mass of sand- 
hills, crumbling mud - houses, half- 
empty shops, and dunghills; the 
population chiefly composed of a few 
hundred listless, uncomfortable-look- 
ing men and horribly ugly negro 
women; only the ruler and his rela- 
tives showing any signs of Belooch 
blood. The drinking water was exe- 
crable ; the fishing-boats were mostly 
out of repair; very few pattimars 
continued to arrive at it from Bom- 
bay, with iron implements, betel and 
cocoa nuts, while not many more 
buglahs came from Muscat and the 
Gulf with. sweetmeats, dates, al- 
monds, and slaves. 

Advancing up from the sea, the 
letter of Azim Khan was useful in the 
territory of the Jam of Bela wherever 
there was cultivation and settled 
dwellings; .but aniong the inhabi- 
tants of the jungle, and also those of 
the mountains on both sides of the 
province, it could do nothing; the 
former being too poor, and the latter 
too independent, to care about prin- 
cipalities and powers. Those of the 
jungle, or rather the most of them, 
were called Sassi-Sumri, and re 
ae Sindees i in language 
and appearance, tho not. 1n man- 
ners ng dress. They had usually 
neither houses nor tents, being con- 
tent with a shelter of bushes over- 
hung by a piece of matting. Not 
withstanding this exposure, they, and 
especially many of their young wo- 
men, were of rather fair com- 
plexion. Their flocks of buffaloes 
and goats are moved about from place 
to place in search of water and pas- 
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ture, and milk was their principal 
food. At night they amuse them- 
selves by dances round large fires, 
making singular cries, not unlike 
those of the jungle cats. I found 
them to be rather gentle people, with 
much primitive simplicity and mo- 
rality; but there are among them 
some blackguardly half - Belooches, 
who have been cast in a ruder mould, 
and they all go about armed with a 
tomahawk at least, few of their en- 
campments being able to muster 
more than two or three swords and 
matchlocks. Once, late at night, 
when unable to find my tent, I came 
upon a large Sumri nest where there 
were only women, the men being 
away at some grand council held two 
or three miles off. The unprotected 
females, who had never seen a Euro- 
pean before, and who, as I after- 
wards found, entertained the singu- 
lar notion that we are in the habit 
of gouging out and eating human 
eyes, ran off screaming. Some soon 
returned, and we succeeded in reas- 
suring them, which was just as well, 
for others never stopped until they 
alarmed their male relatives, who 
came up in great haste, and evi- 
dently ready to fight with spirit. 

Bela is picturesquely situated on 
a high, almost precipitous bank; it 
is surmounted by domes—of mud, 
indeed, but imposing at a little dis- 
stance—and a singular wooden tower ; 
while behind, though some miles off, 
there was a precipitous sudden wall 
of enormous mountains, which’ almost 
shut out half the sky. Great was 
the amazement when I rode up into 
this town; in five minutes my horse 
could hardly move in the crowd, 
chiefly of armed men, who pressed 
round ; and my horse-keeper became 
quite frightened, especially when he 
found he could not understand what 
these Belooches were saying. Un- 
fortunately, the Jam was absent on 
a visit to the Khan of Khelat, then 
in Kutch Gaudana, but his Moon- 
shee, an intelligent Hindoo, came to 
our rescue. The Jam, he said, would 
have received me into his own palace, 
a straggling collection of small mud 
buildings; but as the Jam’s harem 
was there, he could not himself ven- 
ture to give me admission, and asked 
me to pitch my tent outside the 
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town. This Moonshee was extremely 
civil, showing everything about the 
place except the harem, yet he ap- 
agua to be crafty and unscrupulous. 

e was sitting one day in my tent, 
when a runner, who had been’ sent 
after me from Sind, came in with 
letters. Among these there was an in- 
troduction to the Jam, written in Per- 
sian, and elaborately sealed up in an 
ornamented silk bag, which I handed 
over to the Moonshee ; and a private 
note to myself on the subject, which, 
after reading, I laid down among 
some other papers on the charphai or 
cot. He must have abstracted that 
note, for I missed it immediately 
after he took his leave, and could 
not account for its disappearance in 
any other way. This was a stroke 
of Eastern policy intended to prove ~ 
his devotion to his master’s interest. 
The note would be sent to Bombay 
for translation there, in the hope of 
its throwing some light on the secret 
motive of my visit to Bela; for Orien- 
tals always fancy there is something 
very deep at the bottom of every 
move. 

Pottinger says there were two 
thousand houses in this town when 
he visited it in 1810; but I found 
only seven or eight hundred, and 
hardly any room for more. A few of 
them were of carved wood, but the 
most of mud, with air-chimneys and 
flat roofs, on which the inhabitants 
are fond of airing themselves at even- 
tide. The streets are narrow, and 
the covered bazaar contaizs little of 
interest except the shops of the shoe- 
makers, where peculiar sandals are 
made ; of the carpenters, who are skill- 
2 beg Ne Bo and of the armourers, 
who make very yea n- 
powder. Round the Jam’s palace 
there runs a turreted mud-wall. <A 
much more remarkable erection is 
his tower or summer-house, of four 
lofty stories, partly open, and made 
entirely of elegantly- carved wood. 
It commands a most magnificent 
view, and overlooks nearly one half 
of his dominion. The carvers, who 
were still working at the internal 
decorations, used their tools skil- 
fully. Though these tools were evi- 
dently of native manufacture, the 
Moonshee took care to inform me 
that the iron was imported. Lead, 
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antimony, and iron are to be found 
in the neighbouring mountains, but 
the Jam is very much afraid of this 
fact being known by Europeans, and, 
some years before, very nearly burn- 


ed a bunya who discovered a vein of 


metal, and :hoped to profit by it. 
The slaves in Bela are almost all 
negroes. There are Hindoo shop- 
keepers, as in all the towns of Central 
Asia, who leave their families in 
India, and expose themselves to much 
ill-usage and danger for the sake of 
gain. The ruling caste are Belooches, 
and so are the majority of the in- 
habitants. 

Proceeding northward and west- 
ward on the respective routes to 
Wudd and Jhaw, short of which 
places I turned, my tent and baggage- 
camels were left on the extremities of 
the Jam of Bela’s territory, while I 
pushed on, as far as my time would 
allow, with a single riding-camel 
and attendant. But few inhabitants 
were to be met, and almost none on 
the latter of these routes. The men 
of Jhalewan were robust, hardy, and 
rough in manners, but the Mekranis 
were rather puny and treacherous. 
The farther we advanced from the 
sea, the less disposition was there to 
“give,” although seldom was any 
shown unlawfully to take. Between 
Soumeanee and Bela, and still more 
in the mountains beyond, many 
desired to have nothing to do with 
us. “Why do you come into our 
country?” they said ; “ we do not go 
into yours. When a European visits 
a country, the next thing is, his 
masters come and take it. If we 
help you on, we shall displease our 
next neighbours.” To this there were 
exceptions, and we were partly inde- 
pendent of casual supplies. Occa- 
sionally, however, it was necessary 
to fall back on forced barter, con- 
—s with the sparrow of the 
fable,— 


“‘ Whenever I'm disposed to dine, 
I hold the whole creation mine.” 


But even the whole available creation 
failed to afford a very satisfactory 
dinner when the cookery was that 
of Belooches and Brahuis. Though 
their milk was unexceptionable, and 
not boiled, like that of the Indians, 
the coarse cakes which accompanied 
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it were only fit for cattle. It was 
rather too serious an undertaking to 
get them to sacrifice a sheep, where 
they had any, unless I was prepared 
to reward them well; and this was 
only done when my whole party were 
there to eat it up, which they would 
do in an afternoon; for all Eastern 
servants like a burra khana, or great 
feed, where they thoroughly gorge 
themselves, if they can ever be said 
to attain that summum bonum. When 
otherwise situated, and there were 
no partridges or doves to be shot, I 
was content with obtaining a kid. 
The only plan for cooking it the 
natives had, was stretching it between 
two sticks fixed in the ground, and 
then lighting a fire beneath, or, more 
frequently, one on each side. When- 
ever the outside was black and burn- 
ed, they judged the roast to be ready, 
even though its inside might be per- 
fectly raw. This kind of food was 
by no means savoury or easily masti- 
cated, yet it was very suitable to the 
state into which the system soon got 
from exposure and exercise. A more 
delicate morsel was obtained by ex- 
tracting the kidneys, and roasting 
them in hot ashes. Some of the 
natives dispensed with all cooking. 
I have seen a Brahui dig his teeth 
into a raw leg with genuine if not 
very refined enjoyment. 

Kaffilahs have almost given up tra- 
velling on the route from Bela: to 
Khozdar and Khelat, owing to the 
exactions imposed upon them by the 
tribes on the way, who, except no- 
minally, acknowledge only the au- 
thority of their chiefs. Though all 
the tribes among the mountains are 
fierce and rapacious, and are often 
fighting with each other, they neces- 
sarily observe their own moralities, 
and their conflicts are so often a 
mere exchange of uncertain match- 
lock shots that fatal results seldom 
ensue. The men I met with seemed 
fully more anxious to keep the flocks 
and other valuables which they had, 
than to increase their stock by vio- 
lence. A Persian historian acutely 
remarks, that if there were no kings, 
many men would devour each other ; 
it may also be held that peace, based 
on a system of order, is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of fighting, 
and that some security in the posses. 
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sion of property is required to ren- 
der depredations possible. So, in Be- 
loochistan, the tribe system, with its 
various complications, customs, and 
rules, preserves the minimum of se- 
curity necessary to prevent life from 
altogether turning into death. It 
allows also of a very fair amount of 
strife and bloodshed. 


«Tis true, of old the patriarch spread 
His happier tents, which knew not war, 
And changed at will the trampled mead 
For fresher greens and purer air ;” 


put this change, in the land of which 
we speak, leads to the jarring of 
conflicting interests, where there is 
no precise line of demarcation, and 
brings tribes into hostile contact with 
each other. Hence fights, long-stand- 
ing feuds, and the practice of making 
raids, chappows or chapaos. Then 
there is the pride of race and name, 
leading to disputes, as so finely illus- 
trated in the old Border ballad :-— 


“ Carmichael bade them speik out plainlie, 

And cloke no cause for ill nor good; 

The other, answering him as vainlie, 
Began to reckon kin and blood: 

He raise and raxed him where he stood, 
And bade him match him with his mar- 

rows; 

Then Tindaill heard them reason rude, 

And they loot off a flight of arrows.” 


I remember one chief, with a solid 
black beard, introduced himself to 
me by first striking his round iron 
shield, and then his breast, saying, 
“T’m Balooch Khan, known in all 
the land.” He wished to establish 
himself as my protector, asserting, 
with an imposing demeanour, that he 
could carry me anywhere in perfect 
safety; but it seemed so very possi- 
ble one might require a protector 
against him, that I strove to get rid of 
him, and with some difficulty succeed- 
ed. The danger of being chappowed 
by him was less than that of putting 
oneself into his hands, for there was 
no proof of his moral character bein 
such as to justify reliance on his por 
faith. Such chiefs as he was could 
hardly fail to be in each other’s com- 
pany without reasoning rude, answer- 
ing vainly, and falling out. Again, 
the larger valleys and broad stretches 
of table-land afford temptation for 
sudden raids, often conducted so 
secretly, and made at such a distance 
from the location of the ravagers, 
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that these are never detected. From 
this arises the most serious danger to 
thé traveller. Any strong party re- 
turning a or with little 
booty would have carried us off 
bodily ; and the slaves taken in these 
pg ay are frequently mutilated 
and half-starved, to prevent their at- 
tempting to escape. It is not, how- 
eser, a frequent danger. The only 
party we met apparently on such an 
errand was too small to be formi- 
dable. These expeditions are only 
made by Belooches; the Brahuis are 
stiff-necked and surly, but do not at- 
tack unless they suppose themselves 
interfered with. The European who 
could disguise himself as one of these 
people (his features would require to 
rather peculiar than handsome), 
might safely traverse the whole coun- 
try. Their language is Suranian ; 
their colour a dark brown; their hair 
often reddish; their loins short and 
thick ; their cheek-bones high; their 
noses flat; and their heads round. 
Professor Sotten asserts in his Jn- 
dische Alterthums Kunde—a magnifi- 
cent monument of Teutonic intellect 
and industry—that their dialect more 
nearly resembles that of the Gonds 
of India than those of any other Scy- 
thian tribes. The Brahui fights des- 
perately for his life or property, and 
when dead, it may truly be said of 
him that ; 


** Death never won a stake with greater toil, 
Nor e’er was fate so near a foil.” 


Pottinger, though singularly accu- 
rate, fell into a mistake in supposing 
the Belooch language, which he ac- 
knowledges not having understood, 
to be closely allied to Persian. Bur- 
ton mere properlyecalls it and the 
Pooshtoo sister dialects, a fact which 
is approved by the physical resem- 
blance of Belooches to Affghans of the 
dark type. 

To the practice of medicine in 
Beloochistan there are only two slight 
ye oars cme — the ysician 
gives a dose, he is expected to 
take of a similar one himself, es 
guarantee of his good faith; should 
the patient die under his hands, the 
relatives, though by no means bound 
to exercise it in all circumstances, 
have the right of putting him to 
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death, unless a special agreement has 
been made freeing him from all re- 
sponsibility as to the consequences ; 
while he, should they decide on im- 
molating him, has no reasonable 
ground for complaint, but is expected 
to submit to his fate like a man and 
a hakim. In other respects, the ama- 
teur will find an easy field. No 
diploma or special qualifications are 
required of him; his ignorance will 
remain undetected ; the ailments are 
few and simple; the chances of re- 
covery are great, for the healing 
power of nature is very strong. 

The two drawbacks I have men- 
tioned, and to which no European 
need subject himself, may appear to 
be very cruel conditions of medical 
practice, but in reality they belong to 
the civilisation (such as it is) of Be- 
loochistan, and form a_ protection 
against worse evils. Like the blood- 
feud which exists in that country as 
well as in all the Arab-peopled deserts, 
these conditions are intended to pro- 
vide for the preservation of life, and 
undoubtedly have that effect. For, 
unfortunately, the ordinary Eastern 
hakims are not men of irreproachable 
character. Mohammed Bux, for in- 
stance, who was born in Upper India, 
and in the course of his vagabond life 
has travelled from Pegu to Bagdad, 
is an unscrupulous scoundrel, who 
dares not show his face in two-thirds 
of the places where he has been. As 
a last desperate resource, when hotly 
pursued by deserted wives, defrauded 
creditors, and relatives of patients to 
whom he has administered poisonous 
drugs, he takes refuge in Beloochistan, 
and proceeds to pay his way by kill- 
ing and curihg. When he falls into 
the hands of Balooch Khan, that 
crafty old chief geems it an excellent 
opportunity for gratifying a cherished 
desire. ng has Balooch Khan 
gnashed his teeth at the growing 
power and influence of his formidable 
neighbour Mihrab Khan; so, taking 
Mohammed Bux aside, he first threat- 
ens that worthy with instant death 
as the meet reward of his deeds, but, 
then softening down a little, hints 
that not death but a large reward 
might be bestowed on Mohammed 
Bux, would he only administer such 
a potion to Mihrab Khan as might 
prove the sherbet of mortality to that 
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chief ; or, still better, might steal away 
his mind, leaving his body like an 
empty vessel without honour. Ba- 
looch Khan having sworn, by Peer 
Kisri, or else with the Koran on his 
head, to give the reward, Mohammed 
Bux proceeds to Mihrab Khan, and 
very likely, the first thing he does is to 
inform that chief of the whole plot; 
whereon Mihrab pretends to be very 
ill, and desirous, before he dies, of 
seeing Balooch Khan. If Balooch 
Khan falls into this trap, he goes, 
secretly exulting, to condole with his 
neighbour ; but no sooner is he seated, 
and before any guarantee is passed, 
then a sudden end is put to his exist- 
ence by a blow similar to that which 
was bestowed on the valiant Fairshon 
by the chief of the clan M‘Tavish. 
But possibly Mohammed Bux may 
deem it best to keep faith with the 
first chief, and it is with the view of 
preventing him, and men like him, 
from administering poison, that he is 
compelled to take dose for dose. 
Even this is regarded as an insuffi- 
cient protection, for the hakim may 
have antidotes. As a further safe- 
guard, it is necessary to hold over him 
the punishment of death in the event 
of matters going suspiciously wrong. 
In all Southern Beloochistan, how- 
ever, the European who proffers medi- 
cine is regarded without suspicion. 
The unscrupulous and ignorant Ita- 
lians and Greeks, who have brought 
discredit on Europeans in Persia by 
dabbling with medicine there, have 
not penetrated into the former coun- 
try, and are not likely to do so soon. 
Consequently there exists consider- 
able confidence in the honour of a 
white man, together with very exag- 
gerated ideas of his medical skill. 
No one ever seriously pressed upon 
me the custom of taking dose for dose. 
I found, on the contrary, especially in 
the smaller and poorer encampments, 
very great anxiety to obtain advice 
and physic. Not unfrequently it was 
necessary to taste the latter, but not 
by way of allaying suspicions—only 
in order to encourage the simple 
people, just as a child is encouraged 
to take a new and nauseous draught. 
In all probability, no disastrous con- 
sequences followed any of my pre- 
scriptions, but I escaped the danger 
which might possibly have arisen had 
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any done so, by moving sharply off, 
in most cases, from each field of prac- 
tice. This, of course, was necessi- 
tated by the plan of our journey, and 
was not had recourse to as an escape 
from any consequences that I feared to 
meet. 

All that we troubled ourselves 
about were rather simple matters, 
regarding which most educated men 
know sufficient from popular medical 
works, and from the experiments of 
doctors upon themselves and on their 
friends. Fever of an aguish kind was 
prevalent in all low-lying encamp- 
ments, and seemed to be met by no 
remedies, so we could mitigate it 
greatly by enjoining cleanliness and 
administering quinine. A species of 
dysentery was everywhere met with ; 
in bad cases we administered opium 
and ipecacuan, deeming it unsafe to 
give calomel to persons leading the 
life they did: in other instances it 
was sufficient to insist on the necessity 
of avoiding flesh diet—especially raw 
flesh, which the Brahuis are fond 
of eating in cold weather—of guard- 
ing against exposure of the body 
to cold, and of filtering the water 
before drinking it—an expedient 
which was quite novel, and required 
to be recommended, not so much on 
its own merits, as by mysterious hints 
regarding the curative qualities of 
water which had passed through char- 
coal, sand, and cotton cloth. The only 
other very common disease was inflam- 
mation of the eyelids. The children 
especially suffered from this very se- 
verely—so much so, that very often 
the ball of the eye could not be seen, 
and was in danger of being destroyed, 
while the general health was ruined 
by the irritation and consequent want 
of sleep. The native treatment con- 
sisted of smearing the upper part of 
the face with oily juice crushed out 
of the leaves and berries of some 
plant, but that seemed only to clog 
the pores. After washing off this 
juice, I lanced the inflamed parts in 
&@ way which was by no means ap- 
proved of by the Belooch mothers, 


and then applied a poultice of flour 
and water. “Boer were other patients 
who troubled me, and to whom I had 


little to say. Of the skin diseases I 
knew nothing, and did not care to 
learn anything. It would not have 
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been right to deceive the poor women 
who applied for a cure for barrenness. 
Some old or debilitated chiefs, who, 
instead of meditating on the Eastern 
saying, that “ hoariness is the monitor 
of death,” desired to marry young 
girls, would have given much for 
the restoration of a little youthful 
vigour. 

These details are mentioned in or- 
der to show how easy it is to secure 
the goodwill of the inhabitants of a 
Savage country, although the travel- 
ler may have no profound knowledge 
of medicine. But he must exercise 
a certain amount of caution and tact 
in order to avoid difficulties. On 
several ovcasions I was nearly thrown 
into dilemmas. Thus, near Warrera, 
a well where we staid a night, there 
was an encampment of Belooches 
which I visited in the evening. Im- 
mediately on learning my medical 
pretensions, they hurried me into a 
tent where there was a woman ap- 
parently in a dying state, and insist- 
ed, with both threats and entreaties, 
on something being done for her at 
once. Now, even an accomplished 
surgeon, among people speaking his 
own language, and able to inform 
him exactly of all the circumstances, 
might’ have delayed a little when 
such a sudden call was made upon 
his skill: how then was it likely to 
be with a travelling dabbler in medi- 
cine, who had difficulty in making 
out a word that was said by some 
twenty women and armed men all 
talking at once in a black tent, with 
voices ranging from a hoarse earnest 
whisper to a piercing shriek or a 
savage howl? A great effort was re- 
quired to turn out most of the per- 
sons present ; after which I discover- 
ed by the aid of a servant, and not « 
little to my consternation, that the 
woman had just had a miscarriage 
after prolonged and painful labour. ~ 
Still there was some ground for con- 
gratulation in our not having arrived 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings, 
and, seeing only general debility in 
the patient, I ventured to give a 
simple dose of wine and water, dis- 
guised with peppermint, and directed 
her to be allowed some milk shortly 
after. Perhaps next morning I may 
have felt a little uneasiness when, 
before my tent was struck, the hus- 
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band of the woman made his appear- 
ance with some of his friends; but 
fortunately the treatment, such as it 
was, had been successful, and he came 
with thanks and a small present. 
Though some return was occasionally 
offered for medical service, yet no 
very profitable business could be 
‘driven in that way. The five advan- 
tages of travel, according to an Hast- 
ern saw, are the dispelling of anxiety, 
the society of the noble, and the gain- 
ing of maa, good manners, and 
subsistence. n Beloochistan the 
traveller had certainly his anxieties 
dispelled, on the principle of similia 
similibus curantur: he may enjoy 
the society of the nobles of the coun- 
try, and pick up good manners of a 
peculiar kind; but it is the last coun- 
try in the world for him to visit with 
a view to the gaining of subsistence. 
Only a very active man, people say, 
can make anything of practice in 
London ; and even many who might 
succeed there would fail in Central 
Asia, where nothing but extraordinary 
boldness and pretension can secure de- 
cent remuneration. Ferrier mentions 
than an Affghan * sn ammncony who had 
got hold of some European medicines, 
and, like Dryden’s apothecary, “had 
many deaths of one prescription 
made,” showed him some cyanide 
of mercury—a deadly poison — and 
asked what devil was in that salt, 
for of a hundred patients to whom 
he had administered it, only one had 
survived. Such treatment shows 
power, and so procures a high pro- 
fessional reputation in a region where 
weakness is the unpardonable sin. 
Then there is nothing so extraordin- 
ary that it may not be expected of 
the traveller and physician. At one 
small town a man was brought 
to me who had no arms, but only 
three-fingered hands, no larger than 
a child’s, projecting out of the other- 
wise smooth sides of kis body. ‘This 
lusus nature was really a very singu- 
lar development, and ought. to be 
procured for a surgical myseum ; but 
he was brought not as a cariosity, 
but in order that I might give him 
medicine to make his arms grow. 
Imprudently, I acknowledged that 
this case was quite beyond my abili- 
ties ; and this, instead of procuring 
me apy credit for honesty and can- 
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dour, only caused disappointment, 
and excited the painful suspicion 
that possibly I might be an impos- 
tor. That was only one of many im- 
ossibilities which were demanded. 
n fact, chloroform, galvanism, and a 
little jugglery are the only means by 
which a great medical reputation 
could be procured and sustained. A 
galvanic shock might be set down 
as the expulsion of a very powerfal 
devil out of the system; and the 
vital principle might be supposed, 
when the patient was in a comatose 
state, to have visited the abodes of 
the blessed, and obtained a new lease 
of earthly life. 

With the wounds of the Belooches 
I would have nothing to do; for, ex- 
posed as they are to hardship and 
constant accidents, the simplest treat- 
ment suffices, In cases of mutilation, 
they plunge the stump into boiling 
oil, and suffer far less than Europeans 
would do from this hideous practice. 
I never saw this actually done, but in 
two cases came upon Brahuis who 
had just undergone the operation. 
The first of these was among the 
mountains to the north-west of Las, 
among the passes of which I was lost, 
and was seeking in vain to find a way 
to the plain below where my tent 
was pitched. About midnight, while 
wandering about unable to sleep from 
the cold, I got sight of some camp 
fires, gnd, advancing to them, nar- 
rowly escaped being untimely slain 
by the alarmed Brahuis. Luckily, 
however, they were aware of an 
amicable stranger: being in the neigh- 
bourhood, and after the first alarm, 
received me kindly, increasing the 
fires, giving milk, and all sitting 
up to and smoke: One of these 
men showed me his hand, from which 
a camel had torn two fingers a little 
after dark that night, and which he 
had soothed with boiling oil in order 
to stop the bleeding and prevent 
mortification. A thin cloth adhered 
to it, and over this was tied a piece 
of lamb’s skin. The hand wasa fright- 
ful ruin, but he took the matter very 
quietly, smoking, talking, and laugh- 


ing with the rest as if ‘nothing parti- 
cular had happened. The Brahuis, it 
must be remembered, are of Tartar 
race, and of all men the Tartars are 
the most insensible to pain, and, con- 
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sequently, the most frequent and in- 
genious in the use of torture, Terrible 
is the fate of the highly-nervous and 
sensitive European who, as a foe, falls 
into their hands, to be slowly flayed 
alive, like General Bekevitch, or, as 
a slave, to be tortured during years. 
This insensibility or indifference to 

in was not confined to the men 
with whom I met. One ferocious old 
woman, two of whose fingers had 
grown together from some cause or 
other, wished me to cut them asun- 
der, and on my declining to gratify 
her desire, insisted upon its being 
done, and at last tauntingly asked if 
I was afraid to smell blood. . Neither 
she nor her friends, however, would 
themselves venture on the operation, 
having, like all savages, a great dread 
of unknown results ; they wished some 
one to undertake the responsibility 
of it. 

While such interesting female pa- 
tients were rather difficult to deal 
with, from the effect of years and 
grief upon them in producing a cer- 
tain wildness, and even bloodthirsti- 
ness of disposition, the younger, fairer, 
and gentler of the sex were quite as 
dangerous and embarrassing, from the 
jealousy with which their excessive 
curiosity was regarded by their not 
indulgent lords and masters. For the 
sword, to use a Sindian phrase, is tied 
to the strings of the trousers of the 
women of Beloochistan ; or, in other 
words, their husbands possess over 
them absolute power of life and 
death, and often cruelly exercise it 
from motives of the most fanciful 
kind. The wife of a Belooch, like 
the wife of Cesar, is expected to be 
beyond all suspicion (not that they 
all are, however) ; and when her lord 
thinks otherwise — which he is very 
apt to do without sufficient reason, 
and not to do when he ought—he has 
immediate and passionate recourse to 
his knife. This affords a very sufli- 
cient reason why the traveller in the 
country should be cautious in avail- 
ing himself of the almost unrestrained 
opportunity which he has of convers- 
ing with married women. They are 
not confined or veiled, just because 
the serious penalty which they must 
py for any imprudence or unfaith- 
fulness is judged a more effective, as 
it certainly is a simpler and easier, 
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method of restraining erratic inclina- 
tions, and upholding conjugal virtue. 
And I am far from being certain that 
this Belooch system is at all more 
cruel, considering the character of 
the people, than that which prevails 
in the highest state of civilisation. 
That it is more effectual, is also a 
doubtful point. At an encampment 
of Sumris, who are, comparatively 
speaking, rather a timid race, I got 
a lesson on this subject. One youn 
woman of them was really beautiful, 
although she had grown up in the 
jungle, without even a tent to 
tect her from the fierce sun and from 
the cold dews of night. Her com- 
lexion was unusually fair ; her black- 
ocks were wound round her head 
somewhat in Grecian style; and her: 
scanty garments—a shift and shirt—. 
scarcely concealed finely-rounded andi 
almost faultless limbs. As she was- 
suffering slightly from fever, I gave. 
her a oe and also some. 
syrup, she directing me to pour it 
into the hollow of her hand. while, 
by applying her mouth to her wrist, 
she was able to drink be en allow- 
ing any to esca nfortunately,. 
en ? was feeling the pulse of ‘On 
Sumric beauty, her half-Belooch, ex- 
a ly u Ler: and savage hus- 
and, made his appearance, bearing a. 
broken-limbed goat upon his shoul-- 
ders, and looking all suspicion and: 
wrath. He evidently had no faith 
whatever in my moral character, and 
looked _ my medical business as. 
a mere diabolical pretence, which it 
was his duty and interest to 
Intruding himself upon our téte-a-téte, 
he spoke in a rude and provoking 
way, which I could interpret easily 
without catching the separate mean-. 
ing of almost a single word. Espe- 
cially he tried, and with success, to 
excite a laugh against me, by deri-. 
sively inquiring if I could turn him, 
or any portion of his body, white. 
It is dangerous in Beloochistan to 
let the laugh be turned against one 
by an angry man, though it is ex 
dient not to be hasty in noticing 
good-humoured ridicule. In this case 
it was lucky that I understood his 
ridicule ; for while the servant with 
me was explaining, there was time 


to consider how it should be met. 
The expedient I adopted was to pull 
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out a knife, catch him by the arm, 
and make a slight incision, intimat- 
ing that there was nothing easier 
than to turn him white, only, in the 
first place, he would have to submit 
to being flayed. This, rude and not 
very brilliant jest took amazingly, 
and preserved my moral supremacy. 
His companions seemed highly tickled 
and delighted at the idea of their 
friend losing his skin, and threw 
themselves on the ground, rolling 
about, laughing, and repeating,— 
* Hakullo wants to be made white! 
Hakullo must be flayed!” Marsyas 
himself seemed paralysed at the au- 
dacity of the proposal, and turned 
away growling precisely as a savage 
dog does from an untried foe which 
it is doubtfal about attacking. This 
did not: please his friends at all, and 
they were so earnest on the subject, 
that I began to fear—the more so as 
he seemed an unpopular character 
among them — that they might tie 
him up, and insist on the operation 
being performed. After this he 
established himself behind a bush 
close by, and consoled himself with 
examining and handling his match- 
lock in a way which showed how his 
thoughts were running ; for he aimed 
at me with it more than once, when 
he thought I was not observing. 
The cord not being lighted, there 
was no danger in this ; but when he 
rose, lighted a large pipe, and took 
it over to his lair, I thought it expe- 
dient to speak to his affectionate 
friends on the subject, whereon they 
said he was a bad man, and took his 
gun away from him. There was no 
great chance of the laws of hospi- 
tality being broken ; but the possi- 
bility of the ruffian wreaking his 
vengeance on the unoffending wife, 
afforded an unpleasing subject of 
contemplation. Well was it that 
Hakullo had a demoniac-looking 
mother-in-law, who seemed quite 
able to protect herself and her 
daughter too. 
Even in Sind, where the crime is 
punished with death, it is difficult to 
le the Belooches that they 
have no _ to slay their wives. 
One whom I saw executed for having 
done so, persisted to the last—even 
after he had had a taste of the gallows, 
for on the first removal of the drop 
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the rope broke, and he fell to the 
ground— in exclaiming against the 
monstrosity and barbarity of his gen. 
tence, —— he had committed 
the r without provocation, and 
when under the influence of bhang. 
Of course, ‘in their own country they 
have perfect liberty to ‘slay, for rarely 
or never do the relatives of the wife 
make her death a matter of blood- 
feud. The tongues of the women, as 
also of male slaves, are cut out oeea- 
sionally. At Bela, a Belooch lady, 
evidently once of superior rank, and 
who had been treated in this way, 
haunted me like un uneasy ghost, 
waylaying me, and stealing  inces- 
santly into my tent, where she would 
clasp my feet, make a painful noise 
in her throat, and piteously gesticu- 
late some incomprehensible request. 
There was a wild light as of madness 
in her eyes; and the people of the 
place denied all knowledge of her, 
except that she came from further 
north. She would except nothing 
that I offered except a piece of 
writing, which she took apparently 
as a charm, and carefully preserved 
in her hair. Her tongue had been 
recently amputated near the root. 
God knows what she desired to say, 
but likely enough her story was one 
of great wrong, of some cruel injus- 
tice and unmanly brutality. Sub- 
jected to such influences, it is no 
wonder that one portion of the wo- 
men of Beloochistan are timid and 
extremely submissive ; while others 
and elders—those who have strength 
to go through the ordeal of life—are 
capable of anything except tender- 
ness and mercy. But severely as 
they are treated, it is not to be denied 
that they are for the most part ex- 
ceedingly faithful, and prove affec- 
tionate mothers and wives. Though 
polygamy has not been made a sit, 
nor “one to one” by any law been 
“ eursedly confined,” yet the use aud 
habit of the country is for each man 
to have only one wife at a time. 
They will sometimes even fight by 
the side of their husbands, when the 
issue of any conflict is suspended ; 
and they have been known single 
handed to bind, and beat too, trouble: 
some and unlawfal admirers of the 
opposite sex. 

hile the Belooches are Soonnee 
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Mohammedans, and profess to reve- 
rence the Koran, they have very few 
copies of it, and have some singular 
superstitions peculiar to themselves. 
One of the most interesting of these 
is their worship of an emanation of 
the Deity whom they call Peer Kisri, 
and who resembles so closely, in his 
relation to Deity, the second person 
of the Christian Trinity, that the 
entire subject of their religion is well 
worthy of undergoing thorough in- 
vestigation by some accomplished 
Orientalist. They have a super- 
stitious belief in regard to the exist- 
ence of bear-women. These beings 
are, as regards the upper part of their 
bodies, beautiful women, while below 
they have the form of a bear, and 
they are said to conceal the lower 
part in jungle, while with sweet 
looks they allure the youthful and 
imprudent to approach. There is no 
safety from them except, in turning 
away the eyes, and seé¢king refuge 
with Allah from Satan ‘the accursed, 
for they are very fascinating, and 
tear to pieces the unfortunate men 
who sinfully approach. I was not 
fortunate enough to meet with any 
of the bear-women, but found several 
persons who professed to have done 
so, and who assured me that, if in- 
credulous on the subject, I should be 
certain to be destroyed in that way. 
This superstition has had its counter- 
part in various parts of the world: 
the Celts, I am informed, knew simi- 
lar beings; the ancient pagan Arabs 
believed in the existence of devil- 
women; and the Sphinx tore in 
pieces all those who attempted and 
failed to read her riddle. Morally in- 
terpreted, there is admirable meaning 
in the “angelic-demoniac” bear-wo- 
men of Beloochistan, and the adven- 
turous youth need not leave Britain in 
order to risk encounter with her. 

Poor as the country is, it has avery 
good share of Fakeers, or Mohamme- 
dan devotees, many of whom are ter- 
rible aseetics, as may well be believed, 
for if the Belooch or the Brahui him- 
self thinks nothing of going for two 
or three days without food and water, 
what will he not expect his holy men 
to do? Of these, some of the Peers, 
or saints, live in perfect solitude 
among the mountains. Finding, on 
my return journey, that there was a 


through the Hala mountains 
from Ootal, in the Poorally valley, to 


Shah Belaul, a celebrated grove in- 
habited by Fakeers, and knowing the 
country between these places to be 
entirely new ground, though Captain 
Arthur had described Shah Belaul it- 
self in the Transactions of the Bom- 
bay Geographical Society for 1852,— 
—— that ims ane on a three 

ays’ journey, through difficult passes, 
barely practicable for loaded camels, 
met with no inhabitants except a few 
herdsmen, who assured us that a very 
holy Peer was the entire settled 
a of these wilds. About the 
middle of the second day’s journey, 
we came on a pool of water with a 
solitary tamarind tree growing beside 
it, in one of the most frightful parts 
of the range, surrounded by a confu- 
sion of black precipices and of red 
peaks, which ran up like tongues of 
flame. It was a spot in which there 
was nothing for it but to say, with 
Hassan of Balsora, “Lo! this is the 
abode of genii, and of ghouls, and of 
devils.” Yet here it was, according 
to the herdsmen and our guide, that 
this celebrated Peer had taken up his 
residence. Living in the rocks above, 
he rarely issued from his unknown 
retreat during the day, but. travellers 
encamped by the pool could see him 
moving in the moonlight, and hear 
him calling upon God., There was 
nothing at all improbable in this 
story, for one class of the Eastern 
saints is composed of men who are 
driven into desert places by some 
bitter disappointment, or by the re- 
collection of some fearful crime. How 
strange the forms into which the life 
of this man, and of not a few like 
him, must have been shaped! Living 
on tamarinds and food left by the few 
passing travellers, he slept during the 
day, like a sullen wild beast, in clefts 
of the rock, dreaming, perhaps, of 
blood and of coming wra Ss ak 
ed by some grief that knew no balm, 
or some great agony of remorse that 
could find no oblivion. The calm cool 
eve brought him nopeace; for 


“ At night the passion came, 
Like the fierce fiend of a distemper'’d 
And shook him from his rest, and led him 


or 
Into the darkness.” 
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Only the bladeless rocks rang hollow 
mocking replies to his despairing 
“ Allah! Allah! La Ilah, it Allah!” 
There was silence in the heaven 
above—and not till the frenzy deep- 
ened, till the shadows seemed to 
dance in the moonlight, and the stars 
to reel across the sky, could the mani- 
ac’s heart feel glad. And yet such, 
as in the case of Mohammed and 
many more, are the men who, when 
they descend to mingle with their 
fellows, bring awful tidings as from 
another world, convulse the nations, 
found new faiths; thus abundantly 
and righteously revenging themselves 
on the social and religious systems 
under the action of which they have 
lost the joys of life. 

After the passage through these 
mountains, Shah Belaul appeared, a 
most beautiful oasis, though in Beloo- 
chistan ; yet being on the side of the 
Hala, towards Sind, and at a certain 
season visited by Sindians, I felt as if 
at home, and rested with a feeling of 
security which I had not experienced 
for weeks. It is a thick grove of 
palms, tamarinds, and jamooen trees, 
lying in a deep narrow valley, and 
surrounded by the divisions of a small 
stream, which in some places breaks 
in cascades over rock, and in others 
flows gently between banks covered 
with long . The stream was 
well stocked veel? = the trees 
were full of 8 religiously pre- 
served and fed by the Fakeers. In 
richness of vegetation this place was 
only surpassed by the garden of the 
Jam of Bela, under the magnificent 
trees of which J spent an afternoon 
of pure delight. It was very difficult 
to tear oneseif away from these beau- 
tiful spots, where, resting after sun- 
down in that delicious state of East- 
ern Janguor, there would mingle, with 
the murmuring of waters and rustling 
of palms, the recollection of some rich 
English melody, gradually shaping 
itself into half-forgotten lines, as these 
by Coleridge :— 

** The moon was bright, the air was free, 

And fruits and flowers together grew, 
And many a shrub, and many a tree; 
gapienacter =” 

Like a ssstean rich and tame, 


It was a climate wherg, they say, 
The night is more beloved than day.” 


The very singular caves of Lohout, 
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Lamakhan, in a valley running pa- - 
rallel with that of Shah Belaul, seem 
to have escaped Captain Arthur’s 
notice. h. was | ng of their ex- 
istence my horse-keeper, a t 
blackgua‘d, hs saknvatedyet om 
ing promised the Fakeers to keep 
silence on the subject. The access to 
them from the foot of the valley was 
rather difficult, and involved danger- 
ous climbing along slopes of rock, and 
up curious grooves. The caves are 
in a limestone mountain; the outer 
one, of semicircular shape and large 
area, is adorned with fine stalactites, 
some of which are twenty and thirty 
feet long; its front is partly closed 
by these and by overhanging plants, 
In the back of this outer cave, and 
at some height above its floor, were 
narrow apertures which led into 
chambers behind, some of consider- 
able size, but so dark that I could 
not examine them properly. The 
Fakeers who dwelt there were furious 
at my arrival, but condescended to 
mention, after their anger had sub- 
sided, that the caves had been the 
habitation, eight hundred years be- 
fore, of a great king from the neigh- 
bourhoed of the Persian Gulf, who 
finally became a saint. In the inner 
caves they pointed out large troughs, 
pillars, nA seats, formed probably 
by the dropping of water, asserting 
these to be artificial, and to have 
served as his grain-chest, couches, and 
fireplace. These reverend gentlemen 
were ruder and more conceited than 
any I ever met with ; but as they were 
well armed and at home, while I was 
an intruder, and had nothing but a 
rifle-pistol with me at the time, it did 
not do to smile at any of their asser- 
tions. The floor being strewn with 
masses Of stalactite which had fallen 
from the roof, I asked the Fakeers 
if they were never in any. danger. 
“Hear this infidel!” ‘said the most 
villanous-looking of them contemp- 
tuously. “ How can that be? How 
can they fall without our hookum 
(order)?” On my expressing some 
curiosity to see them order a stalac- 
tite to fall, the reply was that they 
would not exercise their power in 
order to please profane persons, but 
that, if I would bring them a camel’s 
worth of goods they might do so. I 
had not the qualifications for judging 
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them fairly, but certainly the holy 
men struck me as being rather suspi- 
cious characters ; and I observed that 
some of the cells were floored with 
matting, and fitted up with couches 
and ornaments of a very superior 
kind. Evidently, at least, it was for 
no ascetic purpose they had chosen 
their pleasant and almost inaccessible 
retreat. 

These caves were clearly not arti- 
ficial, but on the road. from Bela to 
Wudd, and not far from the latter 
place, there are a number of small 
excavations, probably of Bhuddhistic 
origin ; and in more northern parts of 
Central Asia, both Pottinger and Fer- 
rier found excavated mountains con- 
taining many passages, chambers, and 
temples. Some of the passes through 
the mountains have, at certain points, 
the appearance of having been elabo- 
rately wrought by the hand of man. 
Beside the modern capital of Las I 
found a city of the dead, surrounding 
it on the west and north, extending 
for several miles, and terminating in 
an immense mound. The tradition 
was, that these were the remains of 
an ancient city (perhaps Arbis of the 
Alexandrian historians) which had 
been destroyed in one night for re- 
fusing to receive a very powerful and 
holy Peer. We were also constantly 
meeting with wide burial-grounds, 
extending sometimes for miles, and 
the graves marked by white pebbles. 
In a country so little known as Be- 
loochistan has been, now so thinly 
peopled, and in itself so unimportant, 
these memorials of the innumerable 
dead—of tri cities, and nations 
—were péculiarly striking, bringing 
home the meaning of the phrase ad 
plures, enabling one, in some degree, 
to realise the incalculable majority of 
the departed. This scarcely explored 
wilderness had had its myriads of 
human beings, every one of infinite 
importance to himself, but searcely 
so much to us as the which, in 
last autumn, withered and died. Yet 
we talk of fame, of renown, a corner 
in a Biographical Dictionary for a cen- 
tury or two! 

ome little difficulty was experi- 
enced in managing my camelmen and 
servants ; first, because of their dread 
on entering the country, and after- 
wards from their adapting themselves 


rather too freely to its manners and 
customs. The quarrels among them 
were rather amusing. My old bodachy 
or cook (literally kitchen), was the on- 
ly one of them who never showed any 
ear in any circumstances, being past 
that. He had been up in Affghanistan 
during the war, oat had narrowly 
escaped being massacred there, after 
which experience all minor dangers 
appeared to him beneath contempt. 
Ghuznee was his stronghold. When 
the roast was overdone, or the dinner 
spoiled, he was certain to introduce 

huznee by way of excuse, making 
it cover a multitude of sins. Of 
course, his fellow-servants often chaff- 
ed him on this point—an insult which 
he would sometimes answer by chip- 
ping the eye of one with a stone, and 
tearing the garments of another. Not 
even when they all fell upon him col- 
lectively, and administered a severe 
drubbing, could they force him to 
submit; for, even when powerless in 
their hands, he would revile their 
female relatives, and assert a right 
of paternity over themselves. Dis- 
turbances of this kind became so fre- 
quent, that they had at last to be 
severely and- indiscriminately check- 
ed. The following may serve as an 
instance of the impossibility of admi- 
nistering justice in these cases. De- 
siring to pass a night among the 
Vehur mountains, I ordered my horse- 
keeper, who alone was with me, to 
follow the twigs we had strewn, and 
the marks we had erected, and so to 
go down to our camels for a supply 
of food and clothes. FE had had 
quite enough of the desolate scene, 
and of the silence broken only by 
the mewing of a panther’s cubs, be- 
fore he returned. He had been told 
to bring up another of my attend- 
ants, and two more made their ap- 
pearance—an old Sindee oontwallah, 
or camel-fellow, and a Sheedy (Afri- 
can) peon. The old oontwallah fell 
first at my feet, and, baring his back, 
displaying a sore welt upon it, meek- 
ly inquired if the sahib (meaning me) 
had given an order to the ghora- 
wallah to punish him (the oont- 
wallah). Then the negro came for- 
ward indignantly with a bunch of 
black woolly hair in his hand, which 
the ghorawallah had torn out: And, 
finally, that last-mentioned worthy, 
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kissing my boot, and also displaying 
a bruise, said, ‘‘ Sahib, is it to be 
tolerated, that when I go down to 
give your order, this thief (/uicha, 
meaning the African) is to say that 
the devil is in these mountains, and 
that no one should go?” “Sahib,” 
rejoined the African, “ we were only 
talking over the matter, and then this 
lutcha struck me, and pulled out my 
hair: my honour (abroo—he having 
about as much honour in him as a 
wild boar has) is gone—what shall I 
do?” This was a pretty business to 
adjudicate upon in the bowels of 
an uninhabited range of mountains. 
Probably the ghorawallah, elated by 
his boldness in venturing through 
the clefts alone, and by the advan- 
tage of bearing the sahib’s hookum, 
had offensively commanded the other 
servants, and they had resented his 
impertinence, whereon a general fight 
commenced, in which every man tried 
to pay off old scores. Hinc ill@ lacry- 
me—illi capilli! 

General Ferrier, who was an un- 
fortunate traveller, and failed in all 
his plans, sneers at Dr. Joseph Wolff 
for having reached Bokhara in in- 
sane ignorance of the risks encoun- 
tered; while of himself it may be 
said, that, though a brave man, he 
knew a great deal too much. Among 
Asiatics, ignorance of danger is often 
the surest protection against it, for 
they are apt to imagine that our in- 
difference proceeds from madness, or 
from the possession of some myste- 
rious power, or perhaps that some 
neighbouring potentate wishes. to 
pick a quarrel with them on our 
account. Like tigers, their first 
feeling is that of great alarm when 
they are bearded in their dens ; so it 
is rather a relief for them to discover, 
in the first place, that they are in no 
danger ; and it is best to leave them 
and on before they consider 
whether they may-not benefit them- 
selves by our arrival. An English- 
man, unable to converse with the 
people among whom he passed, yet 
with somewhat of the spirit of that 
hero 

“Who conquer’d men, but not their lan- 

guages,’ } 


once travelled in safety from Persia 
to India by way of Herat, without a 
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servant, and with only a pair of sad- 
dle-bags. It is not to be doubted that 
much knowledge of and sympathy 
with the people of Central Asia, 
is often a formidable drawback to 
the traveller’s success, although it 
enables him to gather much valuable 
knowledge. How can he deal with 
men when he perceives a struggle 
going on in their minds as to whether 
they should cut his throat or give 
him their blessing and : him on 
his journey? With such knowledge 
I was not overburdened, having only 
a smattering of Oriental languages, 
and travelling, not for the benefit of 
Geographical Societies, but only to 
realise the life of those fiery wilds. 
Me Parnassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
vaptat amor. Had the ground and 
the journey being strictly new, there 
would have been reason for minutely 
describing it, but as it was, there is 
not. Even this limited adventure 
had its risks; and any accident, 
such as a severe attack of illness, or 
breakage of a bone, would have been, 
in the circumstances; excessively an- 
noying, and probably fatal. In King 
Richard's spirit, one had to say, 


“Up with my tent: here will I lie to- 
night ; 


But where to-morrow ?—Well, all’s one for 
that.” 


The danger from the inhabitants ap- 
eared much less than we had been 
ed to expect, but it is difficult to say 
how far this might be the case on the 
central plateaus of the country. The 
climate, the exposure, and the pri- 
vations were the worst foes, and 
painfully proved that any laurels a 
traveller may gather there, are in dan- 
ger of turning into deadly night- 
shade. 

There still remains one portion 
of Beloochistan which has never 
been explored, and through which, 
there is some reason to believe, there 
led, in ancient times, a frequented 
route. It has been mentioned that 
there is a passage still practicable for 
camels from Shah Belaul to Ootul. 
Continuing up the Poorally, or an- 
cient Arabis, this old route between 
Persia and India turns west again 
from Bela, and passes through the 
mountains to Jhaw. On its sea- 
board Mekran is well enough known ; 
but this route of which I speak has 
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never been examined or described so 
far as I am aware, though it is set 
down in some maps, and declared to 
be a “line of forts”—a piece of infor- 
mation which I should very much 
like to know the source of. It is 
certainly possible to reach Jhaw by 
this way, but where the road goes 


to after that no one knew exactly, . 


but they supposed it went on through 
all Mekran. It would be well worth 
while for some one to attempt this 
route, because on those portions of it 
which lead through the Hala and 
the Vehur ranges there areSmarks of 
artificial construction, and possibly 
farther on there may be more distinct 
traces of man’s early toil. I followed 
it up some way, but not so far as 
Jhaw. The Jam of that place bears 
a very bad character; he attacks 
strangers who refuse to eat with him, 
and poisons those who do-—an ami- 
able characteristic, in which respect 
he bears a striking resemblance to the 
London critics. Our recent Per- 
sian expedition may have prepared 
the way for a European traveller 


through Mekran, and the people of 
that country are too weak and treach- 


erous to be really brave. The truth 
is, however, that in Beloochistan there 
is not very much to attract the ex- 
plorer ; only its moral and social cus- 
toms are instructive. Till after visit- 
ing it I never thoroughly understood 
civilisation, which I now see to be just 
a kind of extended and emasculated 
Beloochdom. 

It is not every camel which can 
pass through the eye of a needle, 
and any district in Central Asia may 
be safe at one time and unsafe at an- 
other, so each traveller must very 
much feel his own way. Should any 
person, induced by the repnesenta- 
tions here given, enter with confi- 
dence into Southern Beloochistan— 
should he be suddenly seized, and 
compelled, by a rope round his 
neck and sundry vexing pricks, to 
make a forced march of a hundred 
miles—should his Belooch master oc- 
casionally indulge in carving the more 
prominent features of his face—and 
when he —— on 7 
writing out his experiences for Maga, 
should he find himself sitting, in a 
famished condition, on a sheep’s skin, 
with no hair on his head, and sucking 
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at a goats raw trotier, I beg he will 
not blame me. Such dangers do exist 
in all countries where tribes chap- 
pow each other; and though one 
traveller may encounter none, the 
next may fall a victim. They must 
be balanced against the objects of the 
journey, and have seldom weighed 
much a with the a : : 
expanding races, and especially wi 
aus bearing the English name, for 
still, to some extent, the poet’s lines 
are true :— 


“To trade the Dutch incline, the Swiss te 


arms, 
Music and verse are soft Italia’s charms; 
Britanuia justly glories to have found 
Lands unexplored, and sail’d the globe 
around.” 


Nor in Central Asia do we fail to 
find traces of great adventures. Chi- 
nese Buddhist missionaries traversed 
Affghanistan, jotting down their notes 
like any modern traveller. Through 
this Mekran returned the conquering 
Alexander, drunken with the joys of 
the East, with the lines of weakness 
and the foreshadows of death mar- 
ring his white godlike beauty ; and 
though dying with that last great 
effort, neither he nor his race could 
accomplish more ; his expedition was 
the first turn of that tide which is 
still bearing back life and vivifying 
ideas from the West upon the parent 
East. Pursuing these Brahuic moun- 
tains, rising from pass to pass and 
from plain to plain, we come to the 
steppes of Yuran and of Iran, from 
the former of which there issued the 
rude ‘Scythian hordes, who overcame 
the lower brute world both in Europe 
and in Asia, and in later centuries 
trampled out the lingering life of de- 
cayed nationalities, while from the 
latter came the higher races of the 
‘supreme Caucasian mind.” Only 
by constant cursus and recursus is 
life itself poring. and hence the 
necessity of nations advancing against 
nations, of England establishing itself 
in India, and France in Africa. 
Hence also the value of that instinct 
which urges individuals over the 
earth. Thus the Hast is taught by 
Europe, and Europe, suffering from 
the evils which spring up under arti- 
ficial systems, finds barbarism itself 
to be the purifier and cgrrector of 
civilisation. 
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A DIALOGUE. 


"A2A dutu’ Gye dvtod év viuowe raredc 


Aet rwododapveiv Kafopovovabat dbo. 


SoPHOCLES, Ajaz. 


Scene.—The Great Western Railway. 


TRENZvS, TLEPOLEMUS. 


IrENzvs.—So we are off, but some- 
what too late. The summer is gone, 
and the autumn is not come, and 
we shall just come in for that wet 
sedson which comes between them 
in these latter days of the world, 
a kind of intercalary January. Our 
holiday ought to comprise the last 
week of May and the first three 
of June, when the May-fly is on 
the water. I am glad I am not 
a great man. When I do get a day 
by the brook-side, in the May-fly sea- 
son, the loveliest time of the whole 
year, how I pity members of Parlia- 
ment, and all who are bound by the 
exigencies of the London season! 
That heyday of the year lasts but 
a few days, and during its continuance 
the British atmosphere is loaded with 
sweet scents, thrilled by sweet sounds, 
and full to bursting, if I may use the 
expression, of all conceivable life and 
loveliness. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Well, now we are 
off, we must make the best of it. 
The fishing will not be first-rate, but 
I, a sort of semi-Cockney, shall be 
satisfied with the little mountain- 
trout ; and as fine days occur at inter- 
vals even in the wettest time, between 
fishing on wet days and sketching 
on fair, the time will pass, and 
then we shall have a social evening 
now and then with the brethren of 
the brush who are sojourning at 
Bryn Cefn, discussing Ruskin and the 
pre-Raphaelites in the old style, with 
abundance of warmth, but no acri- 
mony. In the mean time, what is 
that pamphlet you hold in your 
hand? 


Tren2us.—Railway volumes I ab- 
hor. What they were invented for, 
except to find work for the oculists, 
I could never discover. So I general- 
ly pick up a pamphlet from my 


library table, and put it in my pocket Lea 
for such contingencies as the present. 


To talk or read are alike difficult in a 
railway carriage, but the smoothness 
of the broad gauge allows of both, 
to a certain extent, that is, of talking 
in a loud voice and reading large 
print. The pamphlet contains two 
published lectures by Dr. Booth, on 
Education. 

TLEPoLEMus.—Rather dry reading. 

Irenzus.—The subject is dry, but 
it is not dryly treated—that makes the 
great difference. The style is terse, 
vigorous, and manly, and the matter 
is replete with home-truths. Its 
general drift is an advocacy of the 
system of examination by the State, 
with a view to affixing a stamp of 
merit on those who have no opportuni- 
ty of distinguishing themselves at 
the universities—who get knowledge, 
in fact, no matter where, so that they 
bring it by fair means to the test of 
an established criterion. Dr. Booth is 
the Treasurer of the Society of Arts, 
which is now undertaking in part 
what, it is to be hoped, will be ulti- 
mately undertaken by the State—a 
eae rie | example. I am glad to 

ear that the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are following in the 
same path, and instituting middle- 
class examiners, to examine in branch- 
es of general knowledge all who come 
to them. 

Tierotemus.— This is all that 
can be done at present. I do not 
like a scheme of universal secular 
education, or rather instruction; and 
a system of general educution is 
impossible with our sectarian dif- 
ferences The good that would 
result from any such scheme will be 
in a measure anticipated by setting on 
foot a general system of public 
examinations. The title of your 
pamphlet is sensible and unpretend- 
ing — How to Learn, and What to 


Tm. 
Inenazvs.—Dr. Booth begins with 
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a kind of apology for the social state 
in which it is our lot to live. 

T.epoLemus.—Have all the same 
lot? For some, at least, escape is 
possible while Canada and Norway 
exist. 

Inenzus.—But you will allow that 
the multitude must remain, and their 
happiness is to be consulted. But 
hear my pamphleteer: “I am not 
prepared to discuss whether « rural 

pulation living in what has been 
called the Arcadian symplicity of a 
country life, without either trade or 
manufactures, colonies or commerce, 
might not constitute a happier state 
of society than this present one of 
ours, in which men, in their breath- 
less haste to go ahead in the race of 
life, cross and crush and jostle one 
another ; in which association is only 
another name for competition.” 

TiePotemus.—True, but painful. 

Tren2us.— In which individual 
energy and intensity of will are every 
day becoming of more importance 
as elements of success in the battle 
of life, which every one of us has 
more or less to fight. But we have 
to deal with actually existing facts ; 
it is therefore of no practical use to 
moralise on the relative advantages 
of states of society widely different 
from that in which it is our lot to 
live.” 

TLePoLemus.—What an argument 
against the state of society in which 
itis our lot to live, that it involves 
internecine civil war—an indefinitely 
multiplied succession of duels with 
one’s friends and neighbours! a so- 
ciety in which it must be every man’s 
aim to overreach his fellow. I do 
not use the word overreach necessar- 
ily ina sinister sense! Better, better 
ten thousand times to fight with the 
difficulties of nature alone as the 
colonising husbandman has to do. 
Why exaggerate the curse entailed on 
man at the Fall? 

Irenzus. — Such reflections are 
useless to those who are placed at 
the bottom of our social sawpit and 
must fight, and cannot decline the 
fight without the imputation of 
cowardice. As Dr. Booth’s subse- 
quent remarks apply equally to 
every description of struggling in 
this nether world, perhaps you will 
listen farther. 


TLEPOLEMUs. — Yes! on that con- 
dition alone, that they apply equally 
to the backwoodsman and the count- 
ter-jumper. I wonder at any man 
who can jump over it being willing to 
ao behind a counter. 

RENzZvS. — You will allow that 
there is much trath in Dr. Booth’s 
remarks on our national advantages 
and disadvantages: “ We enjoy many 
advantages over Continental nations 
in our vast capital and enormous 
commerce, in our facilities of transport, 
our numerous railways” — 

T.LEePoLemus.— Because they take 
one quickly away. 

Trenzus. -—“ And multitudinous 
shipping, in the stability of our gov- 
ernment” — 

TLEPOLEMUs.— An eternal tenure 
of office by Whigs, who stick to it 
like horse-leeches, and suck our blood 
meanwhile. 

Irenxzus.—‘ And the contentment 
of our people.” 

TiEePzoLemus.—Or of that portion 
of our people who have got possession 
of the loaves and fishes. Go on. 

Irenzus.—“ But we have, on the 
other hand, many drawbacks in the 
general ignorance of our masses, in 
our overweening opinion of our- 
selves” — 

TLEPoLEMus.—Emphatically true ! 

Irenazus. — “In an obstinate re- 
sistance to change, even when change 
would be a manifest and admitted 
improvement” — 

Tiepotemus. — True likewise, but 
not politically. In politics we are so 
fond of change that we are stupidly 
conservative of social customs that 
ought to be altered. I should like to 
make a list of English densities and 
obesities. When shall we have good 
inns? when shall we cease to slay 
people on railroads? to drink bad 
coffee? to religiously observe the 
custom of building houses with sash- 
windows that will only half-open ? 

Trexzus.—“ In our —, tole- 
rance of abuses, provided they are of 
long standing” — 

T.LEepotemus.—A Whig ministry, to 
wit. 

Inenazus. — “And of ‘ Circumlo- 
caution offices,’ if the officials who 
‘show how not to do it’ are sufii- 
ciently respectable ; these are the 
things which, left to run their course, ' 
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will slowly but surely eat into the 
heart of the nation.” 

Tierotemus. — Again I say, em- 
phatically true. 

Inev.2vs.—* Now, such being the 
race that is set before us, whether 
nationally or individually considered, 
we have all of us, I believe, in these 
times of ours, come to consider that 
education, based on sound instruction 
in those things with which we shall 
have more or less to deal through 
life, is one of the greatest, if not the 
very greatest, need of our time. Edu- 
cation is no longer a luxury, it has 
become a necessary of life. Without 
it a man sinks rapidly in the social 
scale: if poor, he becomes a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water ; if rich 
and harmless he is merely an encum- 
brance—if otherwise, he is a positive 
nuisance to society.” 

TLEPoLEemus. — But some must be 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ; if you educate all, how is the 
wood to be hewn and the water to be 
drawn? Well, I would if I could 
that all were educated, partly because 
it would destroy the conceit of know- 
ledge, and do away with the excuse 
for a man who has merely read some 
books to set himself up for that reason 
above others who have more truth 
and honesty and love in their natures, 
or even stronger thews and sinews. 
There is some comfort to me in this, 
that mere book-knowledge has al- 
most entirely ceased to pay, and the 
adage that 


“« Learning is better than house and land, 
For when they’re gone and money’s spent, 
Then learning is most excellent,” 


has ceased to hold so good as former- 
ly; if indeed the proverb means as 
much as it is generally supposed to 
mean, for no one would deny that 
learning is no bad thing when one 
has lost everything else: even in 
that case I should say that a man 
who could dig, or was not ashamed 
to beg, would do better than a senior 
wrangler in a state of destitution, 
and mind you, without friends or 
connections. Thews and sinews in 
map, like beauty in woman, consti- 
tute a walking advertisement of a 
physical if not a moral worth, as plain 
to be read as that carried about by 
the humble individuals in London 
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who, in white-lettered Macintoshes, 
replace the advertising vans. Make 
education universal if you please, but 
do not make it merely a sort of hy- 
drogen gas to inflate a man’s head 
withal, and enable him to rise above 
his fellows. I cannot entirely agree 
with Dr. Booth on this topic ; but 
then, as you know, my sentiments are 
peculiar. 

Iren2us.—* He stands in the way, 
and is sure, sooner or later, to be 
hustled out of his place.” 

TrepoLemus. — Who? the unedn- 
cated man? Why should any one 
be hustled out of his place? The 
world is wide enough for all. Dear 
to nature and nature’s God are chil- 
dren and childlike men. If this be 
the condition in which it is our lot 
to live, I for one should long for the 
wings of a dove to fly away and be 
at rest. Better Robinson Crusoe’s 
solitude than such a selfish scramble, 
well symbolised by an American 
table-d’héte, in which, if travellers’ 
accounts be true, you run a good 
chance of losing your dinner unless 
you hustle, and jostle and seize the 
titbits, and keep your wits about you, 
perfectly at the command of your 
animal appetite. 

Irenazus.—Do not be unjust to 
my pamphlet. The author admits 
the necessity of relaxation. “Man 
is not constituted like the steam- 
engine ; he must have intervals not 
only of rest, but of relaxation.” 

TLePpoLemus. —O that this com- 


monplace truth were more generally 
recognised in this overworked, over- 


tasked country! The working-classes 
have not half enough holidays. I do 
not wish to enter into the Sabbath 
question; but if Sunday be closely 
and strictly observed according to’ 
the views of a large part of our com- 
munity, I do say that one day kept 
as a whole holiday in the week would 
not be too much for the people’s 
wants. The Puritans, I believe, re- 
cognised, in their grumbling manner, 
some such necessity when they set 
apart the first Thursday in every 
month to make up for the loss of the 
genialities of the Sunday under the 
old regime. In the old German 
towns they shut up their shops dur- 
ing the dinner-hour in the middle of 
the day; our tradesmen eat their 
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dinner by mouthfuls, and do snatches 
of business between them. It is a 
wonder that digestion can take place 
at all under such circumstances ; and 
the ferocious greed that would sacri- 
fice health to a little casual gain is 
excused by the necessities of com- 

tition — competition, the tyranny 
of the free. Sir, we want legislation 
to compel our people to enjoy them- 
selves. Self-denial for the sake of 
others is a good and blessed thing, 
but for the sake of gain it is simply 
ungainly. Look at the French on @ 
holiday occasion, and on the English. 
The latter walk about  moodily, 
scarcely believing they are free from 
the chain of business, and feeling its 
gall on their limbs; the former are 
like children turned into a play- 
ground. But I fear, with the anti- 
Platonic notions which rule our State, 
that the hope such legislation 
would be sim Utopian. The 


State, according to us, is for the in- 
dividual, not the individual for the 
State. The happiness of the human 
being, taken alone, is considered, and 
therefore is sacrificed in practice, be- 


cause man is a social animal, and 
cannot be happy under conditions 
where his sociality is ignored. 

Irenzus.—You a Socialist! That 
is a new line. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Extremes _ meet. 
But seriously, I am a Socialist so 
far as to think that “no man liveth 
for himself;” and if I am not mis- 
taken, I think you will find this 
sentiment in the New Testament 
as well as in Plato. Why, our 
poor-laws are quoted by Continental 
Socialists as a realisation of their 
theories to a certain extent in Eng- 
land—the extent of the recognition 
of the right to live. Life is not all 
that man wants; and I want to see 
the right of every one to the happi- 
ness that results from leisure, from 
relaxation—from play, in fact—more 
generally recognised. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Ten Hours Bill was a move 
in the right direction: but it seems 
difficult to imagine, with prevailing 
ideas on the liberty of the subject, 
how legislation can go farther. Were 
you to stop a free-born Briton from 
turning a penny at any given time 
which he has not been in the habit 
of recognising, an outcry would be 
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raised not much inferior to what 
would be produced by a motion for 
the repeal of Habeas Corpus. 

Trenzus.— But if holidays were 
compulsory, it would be hard on 
those who, with all-their days and 
half their nights given to labour, can 
hardly earn enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

Tierotemus.—Then labour ought 
to be better paid; and if the market 
is overstocked, it should be eased by 
emigration. Such an argument in 
opposition to mine proves nothing 
against the principle—only proves 
the general viciousness of the system 
of centralisation which threatens to 
absorb us all—a system replete with 
misery to the many, and abundance 
to a still diminishing few. If, after a 
man or woman has worked through 
all his time or her time that remains 
when sleeping hours are ‘subtracted, 
it is still a question of bare subsist- 
ence for any to talk of national pro- 
sperity is a simple delusion. 

Irenzvus.—But the laws of supply 
and demand, my dear Tlepolemus— 

TiePoLemus.— Cannot set aside 
the precept, “ Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth.” If 
nothing can be done to remedy our 
social evils—and they are the neces- 
sary consequences of trade and com- 
merce—I say, Perish trade and com- 
merce once for all. In such a case, 
the destruction of the sources of our 
national prosperity might be, though 
an astounding evil at the time, an 
ultimate good; nor would such a 
notion be more preposterous than the 
conjecture freely broached at one 
time, that the destruction of the 

otato might prove a blessing to 
reland. But with our colonies and 
abundant means of transport, as Dr. 
Booth observes, I do not believe the 
case is so bad. The ship of our State, 
though apparently sometimes on her 
beam-ends, has a peculiar knack of 
righting. At this moment we are 
encountering a strong gale from the 
East. 

Inenazus.—It is a serious danger, 
no doubt, but cannot, as far as I can 
see, endanger the empire. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—You have doubtless 
read the account in Polybius of the 
mutiny of the Carthaginian mercen- 
aries, between the first and second 
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Punic wars, and how the affair grew 
to one: of first-rate importance and 
danger to the State. The parallel is 
fortunately not perfect, as, although 
the Indian Government may be com- 

red to that of Carthage with her 
‘oreign possessions, yet it rests on 
the Government of the mother coun- 
try, strong at present in European 
forces. But the lesson, in any case, 
ought not to be thrown away upon 
those who, as a general principle, 
would fight our battles with foreign 
legions instead of native troops. This 
revolt has made one thoughtful about 
the sort of hold we have on India. 
In general, the employment of foreign 
mercenaries is only one step farther 
on the road pursued by any great 
commercial nation, of paying soldiers 
to fight the battles of an unmili- 
tary population, whose youths are not 
trained to arms. And this reminds 
me that we are discussing Dr. Booth’s 
pamphlet on education, a subject on 
which I have thought much; and I 
will take the opportunity of hearing 


your judgment on the views I have 
formed from these ruminations. 
Irenaus.—If you will attend toa 
few more passages in the pamphlet 
which I hold in my hand, I think you 


will find parts which please you 
more. When the author speaks of the 
moral effects of self-education under 
what are called difficulties, and indeed 
the advantages of being placed in 
such a position, he is forcibly impres- 
sive, and his views have a world-wide 
application. The rich have not, he 
observes, so great an advantage over 
the poor, in respect of education, as 
is commonly supposed :— 


“The ways of Providence are not so 
unequal, after all. The young oak that 
is nurtured in the greenhouse will never 
become the monarch of the woods on 
the exposed hill-side.- There are para- 
sitical plants that stunt and choke the 
tree they seem to shelter. Men so 
brought up are too often deficient in 
elasticity of intellect; their minds have 
no spring ; and they frequently want that 
moral quality which breathes life and 
vigour into all the intellectual faculties, 
the absence of which no others can com- 
pensate, even by their presence in ex- 
cess; I mean that unflinching determin- 
ation not to be borne down by difficulties 
—that enduring perseverance not to be 
overmastered by defeat.” 
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Tiepoteuvs.—Excellent. As the 
frost and hard weather is ne 
to the production of many of the 
fairest fruits of the earth, so is hard- 
ship favourable to the development 
of human nature. In every depart- 
ment of human effort we must be 
made perfect through suffering. A 
sort of animal courage, connected 
with that rage which is its second 
syllable, is perhaps natural to some 
persons. In the great majority, cou- 
rage, in its highest sense, is one of the 
great aims of education; and we 
must extend courage to mean ‘the 
disposition to brave all difficulties 
and be deterred by no fears, what- 
ever our objects are. Such courage 
is by no means common; and an 
acquaintance with dangers in war, 
and the like circumstances, develops 
physical courage; so does acquaint- 
ance with poverty @d hard circum- 
stances—of which, in our luxurious 
country, the fear appears most ter- 
rible—tend to develop the highest 
moral courage. I do not quite like 
the distinction, however, drawn be- 
tween the two kinds of courage, for 
physical courage, under certain cir- 
cumstances, as, for instance, in the 
wreck of the Birkenhead— 

Tren zvs.—Quoted by Dr. Booth, 
by the way. 

TreroLemus.—Seems to climb to 
the acme of human merit. 

Irenzus.— There is something 
striking in the case of the late Wil- 
liam Gifford of the Quarterly Review. 
He writes, says Dr. Booth, thus of his 
early life :— 

“JT possessed at this time but one 
book in the world; it was a treatise on 
algebra, given to me by a young woman, 
who found it in a lodging-house. Icon- 
sidered it as a treasure. I sat up for the 
greatest part of several nights succes- 
sively; this carried me some way into 
the science. I had not a farthing on 
earth, nor a friend to give me one. Pen, 
ink, and paper were therefore, for the 
most part, as completely out of my reach 
as a crown and sceptre. There was in- 
deed a resource, I beat out pieces of 
leather as smooth as possible, and 
wrought my problems on them with an 
old blunted awl.” 


TLEPoLemMus.— Glorious tenacity 
of glam and courage! It appears, 
then, that poverty itself is a bugbear 
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which will flee if faced. However, 

rhaps the teaching of the present 
day generally too much implies that 
poverty is a disgrace, to be escaped at 
all risks. Great as such men are, 
they are greater if we look upon 
them as loving knowledge for its 
own fruits, and not as the vine which 
farnishes a ladder to climb to the top 
of the tree it entwines. What we 
have to teach the poor generally is, 
acquiescence in poverty— the most 
difficult to learn of all human lessons 
—rather than to show them methods 
of escape. The latter are for the 
favoured and talented few, the for- 
mer is for the masses. And it is a 
great lesson to teach those who are 
conscious of more than ordinary 
ability, that in the vast majority of 
cases, knowledge, and wisdom, which 
. is higher than knowledge, does not 
pay, or make a man any richer. I 
am not complaining of the tone of 
this pamphlet in particular, but of 
most of the practical teaching of the 
day, that it starts on the assumption 
of the great evil of poverty. It was 
the old Athenian notion, as set forth 
by Pericles, which, though in the 
mouth of so great a man, was some- 
what self-contradictory: ‘‘We do 
not consider poverty a disgrace, but 
not to flee from it by work we con- 
sider rather disgraceful.” 

Irnenxus.—Of course the turning- 
point of the question is not whether 
work pays, but whether work, in it- 
self, is meritorious. 

TLePoLemus.—It depends on what 
kind of work is meant. I see a door 
open which will lead us into the 
ethics of, Aristotle, but really we 
cannot tread so fine a needle in 
the midst of the vibrations of a 
railway carriage. The great ques- 
tion is, what is the work of man? 
Work is sacred no doubt, as the 
Curse is sacred, as it issued from 
Divine lips ; but is all work sacred? 
I trow not. There is no neces- 
sary sanctity in inventing a new 
machine for saving trouble in print- 
Ing calicoes. Thomas Carlyle has 
done much mischief in insisting on 
the sacredness of work—of industry 
in general; he should have defined 
what work. The scoundrel who 
stole bullion from a train, was no 
doubt a skilful and industrious work- 
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man; and so are “chevaliers d’in- 
dustrie” in general. No workman 
is so indefatigable as the arch-fiend 
himself, who finds work for. idle 
hands to do. It would be more true 
to say that idleness is cursed, than 
that work in general is blessed. I 
cannot consider as idleness any atti- 
tude of the human soul, from which 
it becomes greater, nobler, freer, or 
more loving—such as is often assum- 
ed in what is called play or pastime. 
Our modern utilitarians would pro- 
bably have considered Jacob in the 
wilderness an idler, wrestling with 
angels in his dreams, and seeing 
visions of heaven. Mind that, I am 
not taking exception to your pam- 
phlet, which is written with a special 
object, which it admirably fulfils. 

REN Zvs (reads again). 

T.epotemus. — These remarks on 
the impossibility of acquiring any- 
thing valuable without labour, al- 
though trite, and of ancient burden, 
are excellently applied. I love 
rather the application of Virgil to 
agriculture, and the struggle with 
matter, than to the England-of-the- 
nineteenth - century struggle. with 
man; the selfish struggle of drown- 
ing men in a shipwreck for the pos- 
session of a plank which will hold 
only one at a time. I always feel 
personally with respect to this con- 
tention of ours for the prizes of life, 
what I feel when I have got into a 
wedged crowd to see a show: fora 
time I endure it; at last, from pres- 
sure on my lungs, heat, and ill odours, 
I come to the conclusion that the sight 
is not “tanti,” the show is not worth 
the inconvenience, and hustle my 
way out again into space and free- 
dom, to the great astonishment of 
those who crowd into the place I 
leave, won perhaps at the cost of 


‘some trouble, and just at the moment 


when I had placed myself among the 
first. But I rush out at last, not only 
overpowered by the inconvenience, 
but feeling the indignity of making 
one in the ¢ompetition for so inade- 
quate an object. 

The prizes of life are well cescribed 
in popular parlance as getting-on. 
What is the object when got to? 
A lord mayor’s show, perhaps, over 
in an hour. 

The prizes of life are in general not 
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worth the sacrifices paid for them. 
A man spends all his best days in 
London smoke in the study of the 
law; he wriggles and bustles his 
way to the first places in the State, 
it may be to the Woolsack. Or, to 
take a stronger instance, he becomes 
a commercial millionaire: well, he 
goes into retirement at sixty; but I 
say that the poor curate of a hun- 
dred a-year understands better the 
meanings of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, than such a man, and 
nothing that wealth can bring can 
counterpoise such a source of enjoy- 
ment. Thus you can understand 
how I can afford to pity the man on 
the Woolsack while the May-fly is 
on the waters. Were the sacrifice 
of nature made for some great ever- 
lasting good, there would be some 
sense in it; for temporal and tem- 
porary advantages to make it, is 
consummate folly. Those who have 
not lived with nature through 
this year’s June will never see 
another like it, for they will be 
older next year, and the sight and 
smell of lilac and hawthorn, and the 
sound of the cuckoo and the black- 
bird, will have lost some bloom and 
freshness, and suffered for them 
some, however inappreciable, dimi- 
nution in richness of melody. 

IrEnazvs.—What do you think of 
Dr. Booth’s remarks on light reading 
in his other lecture? 

“You are not to imagine that every 
hour you pass over a flimsy tale or thread- 
bare fiction is so much time cut off from 
amusement, and given to mental im- 
provement. The time thus passed in 
reverie over the pages of a novel may 
safely be put down under the same head 
as time passed in singing or dancing, or 
any other like harmless amusement. It 
is seldom better spent, and very often 
worse. I am not finding fault with this 
kind of reading, I only contend that it 
should not be set down for what it is 
not. It would be a very pleasant thing 
for all of us if we could acquire know- 
ledge in this way, just as you farmers 
would find it very pleasant and profitable 
if you could grow wheat by merely cast- 
ing the seed on the greensward. You 
can no more reap knowledge than you 
can reap air, without the sweat of the 
brow, whether it be from within or with- 
out. You may write letters with your 
fingers in water; but you must use the 
chisel and the mallet, you must strain 
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the muscles of the arm, to grave them 
in marble.” 


Txierotemus.—Well, I think that 
the reading of trumpery novels, as 
the reading of all other trumpery 
books, even if they be unmeaning 
treatises on divinity or metaphysics, 
is mere waste of time, for they are 
incapable of giving the hearty enjoy- 
ment that may be given by dancing 
or music. But a good novel is a 
very good book indeed, almost as 
good as a good poem. It may do 
more than inform the mind, it may 
strengthen the soul for the battle of 
life, and, by drawing pictures of the 
noble and heroic, induce the reader - 
to become noble and heroic likewise. 
No one can read the accounts of good 
deeds or generous emotions without 
feeling good and generous as he reads, 
if he has a spark of feeling at all; 
and such sentiments are in good 
romances wrought out more fully 
than in any other books. It is im- 
possible to read such a book as 
Scott’s Talisman, for instance, with- 
out feeling one’s courage rise ; or, to 
instance later works, how much kind- 
liness may be awakened in the heart 
by the perusal of some of Dickens's” 
and Thackeray’s best novels, and 
how many good qualities evoked by 
the examples set forth in these last 
two noble works of Bulwer — The 
Caxtons and My Novel. Novels, 
like the drama, may be used and 
abused. Their application to eda- 
cation, considering how powerfully 
they act upon the heart, is by no 
means to be overlooked; but as to 
the bare getting of knowledge, they 
are, perhaps, as Dr. Booth observes, 
too pleasant to be very useful, and a 
surfeit even of the best of them is 
likely enough to unnerve the soul 
from strenuous action instead of 
prompting it. However, a general 
outcry against fiction must, in any 
case, stand the test of the Book of 
Job, which is supposed by many 
sound divines to be of this character 


-—viz., an Oriental romance replete 


with moral and religious truth; yet, 
perhaps, permitting of as practical 
an application to human life and its 
needs as any other book in the 
Bible. 

I go with Dr. Booth to a certain 
extent. You cannot learn history” 
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from Scott or Shakespeare. You must 
dive into the sources from which they 
drew to become an historian. But 
ou can learn the deductions of 
Kistory, you can study the human 
heart as in a mirror, and by dwelling 
on the pictures of noble deeds, learn 
to do nobly yourself; a thing to 
which the study of trigonometry or 
conic sections will never furnish the 
slightest hint. 

rENzZus.—Dr. Booth rightly ob- 
serves that every man requires a pack 
of knowledge to carry with him 
through life, and it is a matter of 
some difficulty to select what that 
pack shall consist of, just as it re- 
quires more judgment, though not 
actual trouble, to pack for a short 
journey than for a house-moving. 

TLePotemus.—I should like to 
hear what he says, premising that I 
have notions of my own on this sub- 
ject which may be right or wrong, 
but are not the popular ones. 

Inen.zus.—He says that the know- 
ledge a man puts into him ought to 
stand one of two tests—either it 
ought to furnish a mental gymnastic 
to strengthen the powers of the mind, 
or it ought to be of practical appli- 
cability ; best of all it is if it com- 
bines both these advantages. And 
here he passes a strong encomium 
upon the Aristotelian logic, giving it 
even the palm over pure mathematics 
as a mental exercise, but stating that 
it has fallen into disuse because not 
equally applicable to the needs of 
e. 


TLePpotemus.—Here I humbly dis- 
sent. Logic is an universal solvent. 
Its study forms the soundest basis of 
all studies. To think correctly as a 
habit, not only strengthens the mind 
but the soul ; is the great antidote to 
poisonous falsehood and subtle fallacy 
and self-deceit—teaches a man to be 
true to himself, when based on sound 
moral training ; and if to himself, to 
others, and to his God. It is of uni- 
versal practical application: even to 
the lower application of getting on in 
the world it is not without great 
uses. What will pure mathematics, 
with all their purity, do like this ? 

Irenaus. — This dogmatism is 
pardonable in an Oxonian, as the 
Aristotelian logic is the recognised 
basis of the Oxford education. 


Trepotemus.—What about Greek 
and Latin ? 

Irenaus. — Dr. Booth evidently 
pleads against the general applica- 
tion of the classics to purposes of 
universal education. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—It may be so. But 
to a refined education—to the highest 
development of education—they are 
indispensable. They represent the 
acme of civilisation before books 
were printed, when it was not worth 
while for men to think and write 
otherwise than correctly and beauti- 
fully. These studies have probably, 
however, been overdone in our uni- 
versities and public schools ; they have 
consequently been undervalued ; but 
a strong reaction is setting in. They 
are necessary to the education of a 
gentleman. 

Irenavus.—But not to the educa- 
tion of a tradesman. 

T.LEePoteMus.—The more of a gen- 
tleman a tradesman can be, in the 
true sense of the word, the better 
for him. Would that all tradesmen 
were in the highest sense gentlemen, 
as some indeed are; we should then 
hear less of fraud and adulteration, 
and bad taste in manufacture. But 
the best of the classics, more than 
any modern book, are rich in pic- 
tures and precepts of heroic nobleness 
only to be outmatched by Holy Writ> 
After the Bible give me Homer. But 
I do not lay so much stress on a 
knowledge of the classical lan 
though no man can thoroughly under- 
stand his own without them, as on 
a knowledge of the contents of the 
best classical books. Perhaps Dr. 
Booth is right in thinking a smatter- 
ing of the classics of little use in 
general education, for it is seldom 
worth while to learn a smattering of 
anything. 

RENZUS.—Dr. Booth shows how 
a nation may be heroic and noble 
without reading classical instances 
of virtue; quotes Dr. Thomson's 
noble conduct with the wounded 
Russians ; and the well-known case 
of the wreck of the Birkenhead ; 
shows how Alma was equal to the 
Granicus, Balaklava to Marathon, 
Inkermann to Thermopyle—— 

TLEPoLemvus. — G Bat how 
was all that heroism counterbalanced 
by frightful official mismanagement 
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resulting from the systematic nation- 
al depreciation of the value of the 
soldier. A little more of the classic 
spirit abroad would have taught men 
that every citizen ought to hold his 
life at the disposal of his country, 
and that a citizen who was not a 
soldier was unknown in ancient 
Greece ; or if known, known only to 
be pelted with mud in the streets. 
The more we praise our soldiers, the 
more we ought to blush for the way 
we have treated them. It is cer- 
tainly true that we can find noble 
examples enough in English history, 
but this only strengthens my argu- 
ment; the more such examples you 
can get the better. 

IrENazvs.—But Dr. Booth shows 
how poor those professions have be- 
come which rest on the classics—the 
Church and Bar, for example. 

Tiepotemus.—This I freely grant ; 
it only proves that those professions 
are not sufficiently honoured. The 
fact is incontestable. If the clergy 
are starving, it only proves, if they 
deserve a better fate, that the nation 
does not believe in their mission. 
Undoubtedly they do not tend to 
increase the national wealth, and a 
large portion of the utilitarian? com- 
munity look upon them as unproduc- 
tive drones. 

Irnenzus.—On the whole, I think 
your dissent from the pamphlet rests 
upon the fact of your having views 
different from the popular views, 
and not on any demerits as judged 
by itself. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Quite so. I find 
it very interesting, and in fact invalu- 
able, in its remarks as to the neces- 
sity of concentration and selection in 
education ; the indispensable nature 
of labour, and the nobility of self- 
sacrifice in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
above all, it is valuable in laying 
great stress on the schooling of that 
stubborn subject, the human will. 
But now you have done with your 
brochure, we will chat, and on the 
same subject, if you poe having it 
all to ouuselves. confess I feel 
easier now that bagman has got out, 
who was sitting opposite, saying 
nothing, but evidently smiling at the 
old-worldliness of my ideas. I do 
not think that reading or knowledge 
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is the chief part of education, far less 
listening to lectures. 

Inenzus.— Hear, hear! I am, 
indeed, anxious to know what your 
notions on education may be. It ig 
an old saying, but a true one, that 
old bachelors’ wives and old maids’ 
children are best managed. I may 
add, old bachelors’ children. 

TLEePoLtEemus. — Fie, fie, Irensus, 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” But I 
think, to speak seriously, that the 
early Persians were about right. 


“Three things the early Persians taught 
their sons— 

To ride, to use the bow, and speak the 
truth.” 


On which Lord Byron goes on to 
make profane puns, and rather in- 
consistently suggests that it was the 
long bow they taught their sons to 
use. And he may be right, for the 
modern Persians are said to be the 
greatest liars on the face of the earth, 
quite equal to the Cretans of old, 
who were all always liars, according 
to the testimony of Epimenides. 
Inevazus. — But as Epimenides 
was a Oretan, he must either have 
lied or told the truth in saying so: if 
he lied, they sometimes told the truth; 
if he did not lie, he told the truth 
then, which equally destroys the 
value of his assertion. 
TiEePoLemus.—Out upon that hor- 
rid sophistical dilemma. It does not 
follow, because their character was to 
be always liars, that in fact they 
never told the truth. But this has 
nothing to do with the early Per- 
sians, who existed, I believe, entirely 
in Xenophon’s romantic imagination, 
who painted them as Tacitus did the 
old Germans—not as they were, but 
as he wished them to exist, for an 
example to his Athenian fellow- 
citizens. The Athenian education was 
divided into the yovovx?, or intellec- 
tual, and the yuuvaorcx?, or physical. 
They somewhat neglected the moral, 
which is indeed the principal part. 
Irenazus. —I rather think that 
Plato in his Republic intended to 
include this in the ovock?, as also 
the education of the taste, in which 
the ancient Athenians were pre- 
eminent. 
Tiero.emus.—Not so the modern 
English. In most of the ~ national 
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schemes of education, intellectual edu- 
cation is placed in the foremost rank, 
This must be done, the rest may be 
done, I cannot agree. We are told, 
“Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” The word is 
not teach. Training is of much 
more consequence than teaching, in 
all sound education. Moral edu- 
cation—call it religious, if you will— 
is the first thing ; next physical, which 
may be made to bear upon it; next 
the education of the taste; and last 
comes to me in importance the edu- 
cation of the intellect. Knowledge 


is power even when combined with. 


wickedness. But in a better sense, 
goodness is power, strength and 
agility are power, good taste is power. 
All may be made good except those 
who are born to evil, which possi- 
bility is one assumption of ultra-Cal- 
vinism: Most may be made strong 
and agile; some may be endued with 
a sense of fitness, beauty, order, and 
decorum ; only the few are by nature 
clever, or can be endowed with intel- 
lectual riches. 

Tren 2us.—Proceed then. 

TLepoLemus.—I would begin, then, 
by teaching all children their duty to 
God and man, upon which instruc- 
tion we possess a great inspired 
manual, and in support and illustra- 
tion of that, we of the Ohurch of 
England possess a most available 
summary in our glorious Catechism. 
But this education, even more than 
by teaching, is forwarded by atten- 
tion to the events of life, and the 
example of elders upon children in 
them. The path of truthfulness and 
courage should always be indicated 
in preference to any other. Woe be 
to him or her who prevaricates before 
a child, or acts meanly in his pre- 
sence, — 


“‘ Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.” 


Any scheme of national teaching 
which ignores training is simply the 
play of Hamlet with the principal 
character left out. 

Irenzus.— But most reasonable 
people agree with you in theory; 
the practical difficulty is to make 
them agree upon the details of moral 
and religious education. 
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TixePotemus.—I do net “igre a 
certain agreement upon details ho 
less, at I do think Bs i 
right-minded people are as to 
the principle ; therefore I would lay 
more stress now on the second part 
of my scheme, physical education. 

Trenazus.—I think quite enough 
attention is paid to this among our 
higher classes. In the public schools 
every manly exercise is encour 
by the powers that be, and made to 
fit in with other studies in such a 
way, indeed, that I have known a 
case in which all the prizes of 
study were carried off by the best 
cricketer. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—True; but even in 
the case of the higher classes this is 
not done sufficiently on principle, 
and in the case of the middle and 
lower it is much neglected. 

Trenaus.—Let us hear what you 
have to say. Your way of laying 
down the law does well enough in 
private conversation, but it would 
not do in a pamphlet or lecture. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—I do not know that : 
indeed, egoism seems the order of 
the day, and the only way of attract- 
ing public attention. Witness Mr. 
Ruskin and his books. I have as 
good a right to make myself an edu-¢ 
cational dictator as he has to make 
himself a dictator on matters of taste. 
It is a way of catching the ear of the 
public, perhaps justifiable under pre- 
When Feargus 
O’Connor was in the House of Com- 
mons, it used to be difficult for a 
soberly-clad man to catch the Speak- 
er’s eye, but he infallibly succeeded 
by arraying himself in positive col- 
ours, and egoistical waistcoats, and 
watch-chains. My notion is _ this, 
that we must keep in view, in the 
first place, the Platonic principle that 
the individual is for the State, and 
not the State for the individual. Un- 
less this is granted in limine, all 
that I have to say will fall to the 
ground. 

Irenazus.—I grant it then, pen- 
dente lite, and in order to hear what 
you have to say. I can retreat after- 
wards if I like, like a French repub- 
lican who has sworn allegiance to 
the Emperor. 

TLEPoLemus.— This granted then, 
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it follows that the body and mind of 
every individual—all of him, in fact, 
but his soul—belongs to the State, and 
not to himself. Freedom is only to 
be conditional, as consistent with the 
well-being of the State, and as far as 
it conduces to that well-being. It 
follows from this that every subject 
or citizen ought to be in posse if not 
in esse @ soldier; since an unlimited 
power of defence is one of the first 
needs of a State which will be inde- 
pendent of others. I think, then, that 
all education ought to have primarily 
the good of the State in view ; second- 
arily, the good of the individual. In 
the first place, all education should 
have a military aspect and bearing. 

Irevazus.—I suppose you would 
have all schools, as in France, on a 
military model, and dress school- 
boys in military uniforms, making 
real soldiers ridiculous. 

TLEPoLEMUs.—I would not that all 
should play at soldiers, but I would 
that all should be soldiers even in 
their play. The physical part of 
education ought to be looked upon 
as a means of preparing soldiers for 
the service of the State. No schools, 
as far as I am aware, do this, but 
our public schools, and that irregu- 
larly, and as a matter of secondary 
‘importance,* They educate soldiers 
with their cricket and foot-ball, and 
foot hurdle-races, and winked at, but 
unauthorised single combats ; but they 
ought to do more, for they educate 
soldiers when they ought to be edu- 
cating officers! the classes of which 
they are composed being those from 
which officers are drawn, who are 
soldiers and something more. This 
explains the Balaklava charge. The 
English officer is or has been a thor- 
ough soldier, and is never ashamed 
of it’; but if you tell him he is not 
an officer, he will tell you — or, shall I 
say, would have told you?—not to 
bore him by talking stuff. 

Trenzus. —I think you may say, 
would have told you ; the time of that 
folly is, I hope, past. 

TLepotemus.— Don’t you be so 
sure of that. There is more hero- 
ism in the British character than per- 
haps in any other, but there prevails 
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even in the highest ranks a foolish 
affectation of contrary sentiments, 
which is simply deferential to the 
unchivalrous spirit of the age and 
nation. And Roatine, implacable 
Routine, will soon bear down any 
mere impulsive efforts to make head 
against it. Routine rolls on_ its 
dogged course like the car of Jug- 
gernaut, careless whom it crushes. 
It does not come on with the swoop 
of a locomotive, but it is equally 
merciless; its motion is rather like 
that of the iron hand of St. Paul’s 
clock, which once nearly cut off, by a 
horribly slow process, the head of a 
boy who inadvertently thrust it into 
the works. A man is generally a 
numskull who thrusts his head into 
the wheels of Routine, and thus 
courts slow martyrdom. I may be 
such a numskull myself, and shall 
have to suffer the consequences. 
The temporary clogging only makes 
the wheels proceed with a more 
vicious force. 

Irenzus—Yet we are a reform- 
ing nation. I would mention alone 
the great fact of Free Trade, on 
which subject our ideas are far in 
advance of all the other nations of 
the earth. 

TLePoLemus.—So are the ideas of 
a man who rushes down a green 
slope to the brink of a precipice, 
heedless of the more prudent com- 
panions who call him back. The 
other nations, most of whom bear us 
no great love, in consequence, chiefly, 
of the crookedness of our present 
foreign policy, are scarcely so open- 
handed, and are quite willing to see 
the effect of a dangerous experiment 
tried on us by ourselves, before the 
attempt to follow our example. 
cannot, for the present, see what 
great benefits our free trade has 
conferred either on ourselves or on 
Europe. Its advent has certainly 
been attended with an universal in- 
crease of prices both at home and 
abroad, which may possibly have 
been produced by other causes ; but 
the fact is incontestable, and the co- 
incidence is at least curious. In the 
path of political reforms we are 
certainly far ahead, and apparently 





* We believe that some of the English public schools—Harrow, for instance—have 
seriously adopted a system of military education. 
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still going on down the same decli- 
vity; or, shall I not rather say, the 
spring-tide of democracy still con- 
tinues to rise here, when abroad it 
has come to its ebb. One by one 
the landmarks of the constitution 
have disappeared, and disappear. The 
excessive electoral corruption which 
is one of the first points of the Re- 
form Act, has led to a demand for the 
sneaking ballot to remedy its evils, a 
remedy quite as bad as the disease. 
The difficulties arising from the privi- 
leges allowed to non-conformists have 
made the very existence of church 
establishments a difficulty, and the 
loyal toast of “ Church and Queen ” is 
scarcely ever given, even at a public 
dinner, although the Crown is still 
affectedly complimented in its di- 
vorce from the Church, While all 
this is going on, not even the Times, 
with all the powers of the fourth 
estate at its back, can remedy the 
least one of our social densities and 
obesites, and railroad companies are 
allowed to slay subjects by whole- 
sale, without respect to the liberty of 
the subject, while howls of humane 
lamentation are raised at every just 
punishment of a capital offender. 
The social reformer still continues to 
knock his head against a post, while 
the political destructive is borne in 
triumph through the streets. 

Iren£us.—What do you think of 
the effect of circumstances in chang- 
ing the heart of the British people on 
certain points ? 

TiePocemus.—There lies the only 
hope. The terrible Crimean war had 
its terror weakened by a questionable 
peace ; the force of the blow was 
broken as it fell, and was scarcely 
sufficient to impress upon us, that 
the needs of our position demanded 
that we should cease to be emphatic- 
ally a nation of chapmen, and be- 
come once more a nation of soldiers, 
if we would hold our own. The 
Persian war was but a faint touch 
after the Russian, but, no doubt, it 
was fired by the same train. 

Irenaxus.—But what do you say 
of the Indian Mutiny ? 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Its causes are not 
yet apparent; but I cannot help 
thinking that another power insti- 
gated Persia, and Persia instigated 
India. Suppose we had had all these 
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affairs together on our hands, an 
event which was quite on the cards? 
It seems to me probable that Per- 
sian emissaries tampered with the 
Mussulman and Hindoo populations. 
And the country was prepared for 
the sowing of the seeds of discord 
by some mismanagement or other, 
which acted in utter ignorance of 
the peculiarities of the Oriental cha- 
racter, giving boons which were not 
asked for and not understood, apply- 
ing the political maxims of Euro 
to the East, establishing liberty of the 
press, and the rule of clemency to 
the guilty, which here is pernicious 
enough, but there is suicidal ; dealing 
mildly with rebellion, and making 
rebels believe that they had all to 
gain and nothing to lose by an in- 
surrectionary movement. This Indian 
mutiny is indeed a serious affuir. 
Having once established our do- 
minion, we cannot retreat, we must 
hold it or perish. To speak com- 
mercially: It is no limited liability 
contract with the Company. We 
have staked our all on the venture. 
We cannot do less, if necessary, than 
send to India every soldier that we 
have, and we must always prepare 
to be attacked at home when found 
unguarded. But already this lesson 
has, I must allow, done good ; it has 
furnished, as the Crimean war did, 
signal examples of British heroism 
quite worthy of the Victoria Cross, 
the institution of which, and its 
indiscriminate distribution to the 
signally brave, whether officers or 
men, 1 may remark, by the way, is 
really a healthy sign of the times. 

When this rebellion is trampled out, 
perhaps there will be less whining 
at home over the fate of foreign in- 
surrectionists. The cause of a rebel 
may be just ; no matter. His business 
is so serious that he ought to be 
required to stake his life as the 
penalty of failure, just as the com- 
petitors for the hand of the fair bride 
of Pelops were content to stake their 
lives if they failed in beating her 
father in the chariot-race. Do you 
not agree with me that any great 
scheme of education ought to have 
for its principle, what the education 
of the higher classes effects by acci- 
dent, as far as they are concerned, to 
make us a nation of soldiers ? 
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Irenzus.—I think I do. 

Tiepotemus.—I have, I believe, 
abundantly demonstrated to you in 
one of my letters, headed “ War and 
Woodcraft,” how this is done, in the 
case of the higher classes, by our 
noble field-sports. 

Trena2vus.—But you cannot apply 
field-sports to the education of all, or 
you will create a nation of poachers 
instead of soldiers. 

TLEPoLEmus,—That does not fol- 
low. Poachers are generally un- 
sportsmanlike ; those who are the 
contrary, I would -deal with very 
differently by the law. But field- 
sports must necessarily be in a mea- 
sure confined to the rich. It costs 
money to follow hounds and to shoot; 
if all men shot, game would soon dis- 
appear. But every boy might be 
taught to ride, to whom riding is 
likely in any manner to belong. 
Every boy ought to be taught to 
swim, shoot at —_ walk, leap, 
play cricket; and fishing might be 


given up by the aristocracy, or shared 
with the middle classes, as a kind of 
sporting which all might be permitted 


to indulge in. 

Iren £us. — Salmon, 
trout would disappear. 

TLerotemus.—I believe that if 
catching fresh-water fish in unsports- 
manlike ways, such as netting, were 
forbidden under heavy penalties, 
there would be abundant sport for 
every wielder of the angle. Want of 
skill and indolence would still deter 
many. The rights of property ought 
not to be invaded, but every landed 
proprietor might be indulgent to 
anglers, and a narrow path on each 
side might be allowed, with certain 
limitations, up the banks of every 
fishing stream, linn, or loch. There 
is no sport in the world better than 
fishing. The trout fisherman works 
up a stream, and exercises arm and 
leg without consciousness. And the 
moral qualities evoked by the pastime 
are not to be slighted : what coolness 
and patience are required to be suc- 
cessful! what an excellent trial of 
temper is furnished by the occasional 
entanglements of flies with each other, 
or in trees, bushes, or stones in the 
river's bed! and how the pastime 
makes even the least sthetic a 
lover of nature and all her purities, 


sewin, and 
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by leading him away from the world 
into nature’s most beautiful scenes! 
As for salmon-fishing, I only say, 
read the account, in an old number 
of Blackwood, of Christopher North's 
taking his first salmon. I saw four 
fish taken one day in a Welsh river 
by Manton May-fly, and though I 
was only a spectator, I can bear 
witness to the violence of the exciting 
effect on myself. Talk of the pictures 
in the Royal Academy !—I never saw 
a picture to beat that first new fish 
laid on the gravel : his back and belly 
were radiant with silver and opal, 
and luminous with circumambient 
beauty! At the moment, had I been 
an ancient Egyptian, I could have 
fallen on my knees and worshipped 
him! They worshipped cats and 
crocodiles, but never saw a new fish ° 
just caught ! 

Irenzus.—You make my mouth 
water—to devour him. 

TLEPoLemus. — Heartless epicure! 
But you see my drift, and allow my 
argument, and therefore I pardon 
you. You have never seen salmon- 
fishing, Irenzeus ; what must it be to 
have done it, to have it to do, in 
Wye, or Tweed, or Tay, still more in 
Namsen or Alten. 

Tren zus. — The 
some little way off. 

TiepoLtemus.—It may beso. But 
I do not think that the sport can be 
over-estimated. Why, I am told that 
in Tweed- they pay half-a-guinea 
a-day, and are not allowed to keep the 
fish after they have caught them. 
But the love of the sport ought not 
to make men selfish. It is scarcely 
fair for rich Englishmen to buy up 
the rivers in Norway, taking advan- 
tage of the poverty and cupidity of 
the natives, and warn off their poorer 
countrymen, who come there as they 
do also to make men of themselves, 
or exercise their manhood. Fishing 
is not to be despised as a part of 
military education. 

Iren2us.—Except fishing for com- 
pliments. 

Tierotemus.— At which kind I 
am most unhandy. Next to physical 
education, I think important the 
education of the taste and manners. 
Music is here most generally appli- 
cable. Almost all have more or less 
a taste for it. There is no kind of 


two latter are 
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instruction. that would. tend more to 
wean our labouring classes from the 
one amusement of drunkenness. Why 
bave we such a dearth of songs in 
England, but that we neglect music 
in education ? And songs make heroes. 
When a nation forgets its songs, it 
forgets honour, freedom, and renown. 
Tren 2us.—Dancing ? 
’ Tiero.emus.—Why not? Grace 
and quickness of movement are not 
to be despised. Dancing is a pendant 
to music. If our peasants danced 
like the Germans, they could not 
drink like themselves; nor would I 
forbid the educational theatre, only 
place it under wholesome restrictions 
as to the character of performers and 
performances. Many an heroic vein 
has been quickened at the theatre. 
Painting is, of course, higher, but 
a certain appreciation of that fine art 
might be inculcated onall. All ought 
to be taught to keep their fingers off 
pictures, and not to write their names 
on statues, or even oncasts. It is for 
want of an education in taste that 
our national amusements are so low. 
And taste leads to good - breeding, 
charitable 


and good-breeding to 
feeling, and charitable feeling, as 
through a postern, to the Holy of 
Holies itself. 

Irenazus.—And then as to the 
wide field of intellectual education ? 


Tiero.emus.— That is a_ field 
which has not been allowed to lie 
fallow by any, but on which succes- 
sive crops have been sown with a 
vengeance by all educational theorists, 
They have not spared the guano. 
It requires not my sowing or tilling. 
But I say shortly, teach Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and then all the 
ologies if you like. 

Irenzus.—You dismiss it shortly. 

TLePoLemMus.—With good reason. 
The ground is so fearfully beaten. 
Why, for artists alone Mr. Ruskin 
has directed a course of study almost 
as universal as that Cicero demanded 
to complete his ideal orator. I al- 
most hate the word intellectual from 
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hearing it so often abused, and seeing 
mind exalted over heart and feeling, 
and will and manners, and streng 
and energy, and beauty and love, and 
God. I should like, I confess, to 
turn the march of intellect into a 
punishment - drill for a season. If 
the world is weighed with dulness, 
it is terribly pestered by the ever- 
lasting unrest of cleverness; and in 
our nowadays travels it is really 
refreshing to meet with a good block- 
head who fears God and honours 
the Queen, and knows his place in 
creation. 

Irenzvus.—But how would your 
fine education, which is to make a 
gentleman and a soldier of eve 
peasant, suit young men behind 
counters ? 

Trzerorewvs.—I cannot consider 
such abnormal creatures in my 
Utopia. In sober earnest, I think 
there ought to be no young men 
behind counters; at least not where 
they are manifestly keeping young 
women away, and driving them to 
dens of wretchedness, whether of 
needle-driving or social desecration. 

Irenzus.—And this leads to the 
subject of female education, about 
which my friend Dr. Booth has de- 
livered a lecture; which I have as 
yet not read. What are your views 
anent it? 

TLEPoLEMUs.—My views, indeed! 

I suppose you are bound by matrimo- 
nial free-masonry to conceal yours ; 
so we had better let that subject 
alone. Besides, the train is stopping. 
x, Rarpway Guarp.—Chester ! !! 
i: TLePoLEMus. — Quick, Irenzus ; 
get out! Irush and get our tickets 
for Conway, while you rush and pre- 
vent the luggage from going to the 
four winds. Stop! your pamphlet. 

Irenazus.—Thanks! Oh for the 
hundreds hands of Briareus! I can- 
not ownmy luggage with two. Crack 
goes the fishing-rod! My new Cop- 
ham! 

[Exeunt omnes in a railway 
scramble. } 
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THE HAUNTING FACE. 


ae 


When daily cares and thoughts give place 
To quickened memories, oft on me— 
Sudden, unthought of—gleams a face, 
Which no one else will ever see. 
9 


a 


No space can be within my ken 
But there it haply lies in wait ; 

The shadows veil it in the glea, 
The rays reveal it on the height. 


3. 


Down-gazing in a stream that lies 
Unruffled ’neath the placid air, 

I meet the light of those deep eyes, 
And catch the gleaming of the hair. 


A, 


Or, as I watch the changing sky 

When fleecy white the blue enshronds, 
That face, as from a casement high, 

Looks out through openings of the clouds. 


5. 


The solid darkness of the night 
Around it forms a background deep ; 

It ever greets me, warm and bright, 
Within the vestibule of sleep. 


6. 


Unsought it comes, unbidden stays ; 
And yet, all dreamlike tho’ it be 
No actual form that meets my gaze 
Has such significance for me. 
% 
It tells of years that golden glide, 
Of joys with no regrets between, 
Of life expanded, glorified— 
Of other things that might have been. 


8. 


Fair as of yore, as young, as bright, 
So glows it on my vision now, 

Years never rob the eyes of light, 
Nor leave a shadow on the brow. 


9. 


Yet not on earth, nor in the skies, 
Exists the face that haunts me so; 
That shining hair, those beaming eyes, 
Faded for ever, long ago. 
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FROM INDIA 
“The blood of thy brother crieth to me from the ground.” 


Ox, sons of women, have ye heard it told, 
That savage, dismal, miserable tale, 
And, sleeping soft thereafter, heard no wail 
Through your safe slumbers echoing manifold ?— 
That wail! oh Heaven! What English word can say 
How the blood cries from that unholy ground ! 
Heard ye the sound ? 
Shrieking and sobbing through this summer day, 
Such agony of horror and of fear— 
Oh sons of women, rise and hear !— 
As centuries calm have hushed from man’s affrighted ear. 





Honour and fame, the triumph of our race, 
Ye trumpet tongues of war, sound forth the call ! 
Oh tender Heaven, oh friends, if this were all, 
And hopeful farewell griefs filled this woe’s place ! 
Then might we speak and weep, and yet be calm. 
God keep those sons of hope, those heirs of fame, 
God bless each dearest name ! 
Oar very tears would echo like a psalm. 
{ Oh mother-land, deep-groaning from afar 
To where thy slaughtered children are, 
This dismal fight of fiends, this carnage is not war ! 


Wider than war, more deadly far than death ! 

Oh warriors, soldiers, captains, men of might ! 

Though yeurs be still the guidance of the fight, 
The quarrel is of all who draw their breath 
From life of women! Oh, ye mothers’ sons ! 

Rise up and hear the intolerable cry 

Rending this purest sky— 

Death-groans of all those tortured tender ones, 
Fainting ’mid horrors worse than fire or knife. 

He who stands calm, I swear, and sees this strife, 

Never loved woman yet in all his barren life! 


Oh tender blood, loud crying from that shore ! 
Oh untold agony, too great for speech! 
Oh perfect death, which no more harm can reach ! 
Thank God that never, never, never more 
The insulted life can throb within those veins ; 
Thank God that no one lives to tell the tale 
That nothing but a wail 
Of this, which is unspeakable, remains ! 
Oh women slain! Over each tender head, 
While men vow vengeance dread, 
This comfort sore we take—thank Heaven that ye are dead! 





Bat if in God’s dark maze of a 
Such hour of darkness should appear again, 
Oh men, if ye be men! 
Kiss them, and kill them in their innocence ! | 
VOL. LXXXII. 33 








Oh mother-land, arise ! 
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Was there not one among your hero band 
Who, in the blaze of loud explosion, gave 
A young life, true and brave, 
To snatch fell weapons from the murderer’s hand ? 
And dare ye less to save 
That sacred nucleus of your race, wherein 
As in a shrine your honour makes abode ? 
Oh fathers, husbands, brothers, think no sin! 
But out of horror, out of agony, 
With your swift tender bullets tenderly 
Dismiss them to the keeping of their God ! 


























Oh mothers’ sons ! 
This quarrel bears no prelude of weak words, 
Speak in the flashing of a million swords, 

Speak in the thunder of avenging guns! 
Speak as loud nature speaks in storm and flame! 
Quick as the sudden breath we draw, 
Oh justice and the law ! 
Strike as the lightning, swift and sure of aim !— 
By every tortured soul, and heart that bled, 
By every martyr head, 
Oh justice, born of Heaven, think on the insulted dead ! 


M. O. W. 0. 




































Eneianp must find a short road 
to the East. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, it looks ill to be 
following the roundabout track dis- 
covered four centuries ago by Vasco 
di Gama. When our Indian empire 
is convulsed with war and horrors, 
and our rule is suddenly threatened 
with eclipse, it must be a fatal dis- 
aster if our troops continue to be for- 
warded by the tardy three months’ 
route of the Cape. Our Indian em- 
pire has entered upon a new phase. 
Peril in a new form has overtaken it, 
and others will and must follow. 
What then? British India was never 
so profitable to us as now. It has 
grown from a province to a vast em- 
pire, presenting a noble outlet and rich 
employment for our youth—pouring 
golden millions into our lap with their 
returno—offering an ever-expanding 
market for our commerce,—and con- 
stitating a mighty lever by which 
both commercially and politically we 
can act upon the rest of the East. 
Whatever is most precious is held by 
the most precarious tenure. As our 
Indian empire grows vaster and more 
yaluable, the Iess secure will become 


the alien element in the administra- 


THE SYRIAN ROUTE TO THE EAST. 


our tenure of it. In proportion as 
our rule extends over the peninsula— 
and it will and must so extend,—and 
as railways, telegraphs, and __river- 
steamers develop the resources of the 
country, a spirit of homogeneity will 
grow up, supplanting the present 
manifold diversities in the native po- 
pulation, and exciting efforts of an 
ever-widening nationality to throw off 





tion of the country. And simultane- 
ously with this change within, 4 
rival—Russia—will be approaching 
to menace our rule from without. To . 
become more valuable and less se- 
cure, therefore, is manifestly the des- 
tiny of British India for many years 
to come. We cannot get the good 
without the evil. The greater the 
prize, the more the peri],—it is a law 
stamped upon all things, and immu- 
table as fate. But the prospect need 
not break our calm. Equally heavy 
dangers have beset India in the past, 
in proportion to its then value, as are 
likely to beset it now. If the risks 
are henceforth to be greater, so also is 
the prize; for we doubt not that, de- 
spite all the disasters of the present 
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Revolt, an era is approaching of in- 
creased prosperity to India, and of 
augmented profit to ourselves. The 
progress of the Past will extend into 
the Future—nay, probably will take 
a new start from the very reverse 
which has now overtaken us, 

What, then, does it become Eng- 
land todo? Clearly the rule for her 
is the same as for any individual in 
similar circumstances,— namely, to 
make the most of her position, by 
minimising the peril while making 
the most of the good. Everything 
in nature has, at the same time, 
a bright side and a dark one; 
and a similar spirit of compensation 
runs through the moral and _poli- 
tical worlds. If the extension of 
roads, railways, and telegraphs will 
tend to consolidate the sympathies, 
and awaken a feeling of nationality 
among the Indian population, the 
same system, it must be remembered, 
will equally enable us to dispense 
with a large portion of our dangerous 
Sepoy force, and quadruple the effi- 
cacy of the British troops and the 
strength of the Executive. And if 
every decade of years beholds Russia 
advancing nearer, and in greater 
power, to the portals of India, it will 
be our own fault if the use of steam, 
and the development of our com- 
munications with the East, do not 
enable us to meet her with a corre- 
sponding increase of force. By short- 
ening the route, and employing much 
larger transport- vessels than for- 
merly, we may augment our power in 
India proportionately with the in- 
creased risk that is likely henceforth 
to attend our rule. 

Fortunately for the human race, 
and especially in this instance for 
ourselves, the great mass of land 
which constitutes the Old World is 
all but cut through the centre by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and the lesser 
inlets of the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf. Through that central region, 
over those inland seas, must hence- 
forth be our military route to the Kast. 
But is the route to go by Egypt or 
Syria? There is agreat strife on that 
point. Shall we cut through the 
Isthmus of Suez, and sail our huge 
steamers direct from Portsmouth to 
Calcutta? Or shall we pass by rail- 
way and river-ships down the valley 
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of the Euphrates, through the Per 
sian Gulf, to the Indian seas? The 
latter is the shorter and more expedi- 
tious route; the former is the more 
simple. Both, we doubt not, will be 
executed some time. But the ques- 
tion is, which of them is it better for 
Great Britain at present to support, 
and which will prove most advan- 
tageous to our lasting interests and 
policy in the East? We answer—the 
route by Syria. 

The Syrian route to the East can- 
not possibly be executed in time to 
be of use to us in suppressing the 
present Revolt in India,—and quite 
as little can the canalisation of the 
Isthmps of Suez. But no one, we 
presume, is so sanguine as to think 
that this is the last peril to which 
our Indian empire will be exposed. 
They who think the very opposite 
will, we regret to say, be very much 
nearer the truth. If there be wise 
men in England, therefore, they will 
look ahead a little, and endeavour to 
meet the dangers of the future by 
turning to account the present. This 
new route to India across the Syrian 
peninsula cannot be made at a rush. 
Both politically and commercially it 
is too good a thing for this country, 
to be obtained without some diffi- 
culties, But, impressed as we are 
with the transcendent, nay vital im- 
portance of the project to British in- 
terests, both imperial and private, we 
are desirous of bringing the subject 
fully and betimes under the notice of 
the British public; and it seems to 
us that no season can be so opportune 
as the present, when the whole em- 

ire vibrates with the shock received 
in India, and when the necessity for 
obtaining some more expeditious 
route to the East is felt painfully 
and acknowledged universally. The 
vigour, too, with which France is 
agitating in favour of the Suez Canal 
scheme makes it doubly og that 
the true character of the rival pro- 


jects should be set forth, as well as 


their bearings upon the permanent 
interests of this country. 

We have no wish to do injustice to 
M. Lesseps’ project for a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, but we feel it 
advisable that the plain truth should 
be spoken in regard to.it. A muffled 
diplomacy suits well in despotic 
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éountries, where the Government is 
everything, and can carry out its 
designs without taking the nation 
into its counsels; but in a free 
country like ours it is apt to fail—for 
if the trath be kept secret, it may 
happen that the people pull blindly 
in one direction, while the Govern- 
ment endeavours to steer in another. 
In public as in private life—and 
especially in the statesmanship of a 
free country—to enlighten is to 
lead. To say the truth, then, of 
this Suez Canal, it is a very good 
project, though enormously expen- 
sive and somewhat precarious; but 
it does not suit British interests at 
present that it be gone into» For 
our merchants and capitalists to em- 
bark in it at present, would be simply 
to expend British money on a scheme 
which runs counter to British in- 
terests in the East, and which is 
supported by a foreign Power in 
antagonism to an analogous project 
which our Government rightly per- 
ceives to be more accordant with the 
political and material welfare of this 
country. But we shall briefly de- 
scribe this projected canal through 
Egypt. It is to run from Suez on 
the Red Sea to Port Said on the 
Mediterranean,—a distance of 91 
miles. The ground between these 
points is very favourable for canalis- 
ation, presenting low levels, and con- 
sisting entirely of clay and sand, with 
no rock. The route comprises four 
sections : 1, From Suez to the Bitter 
Lakes, about 13 miles, with the 
ground only from 9 to 12 feet above 
the level of the Red Sea ;—2, The 
Bitter Lakes, 20 miles long, and 
from 5 to 7 broad, generally dry, but 
whose bottom is from 10 to 50 feet 
below the Red Sea;—3, From the 
Bitter Lakes to Lake Timsab, in 
which section occurs the summit- 
level, which is barely 50 feet above 
the sea ;—and, 4, From Lake Timsah 
to Port Said, which is over very low 
ground. Along this line it is proposed 
to construct an open canal from sea 
to sea, with its bottom 26 feet below 
the low-water level, and hence not 
requiring either locks or gates. It 
is to be 262 feet wide at the top, and 
26 feet deep, with sides sloping at an 
angle of 27°; but at the south end, 
where the tides of the Red Sea (rising 
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64 feet) would create currents in the 
canal, the breadth is to be a fifth 
more, or 328 feet, and the banks are 
to be faced with stone. Besides this 
stone-facing, solid works will be re 
quired at Lake Timsah, and very 
much more so at Port Said, where 
the pier must be carried out a mile 
and a half from the shore before the 
requisite depth of 26 feet can be 
found. The absence of rock on the 
line, which so much facilitates cut- 
ting, will greatly enhance the cost of 
constructing these works in stone; 
indeed, it is considered even by the 
projectors, that it will be neces. 
sary to bring the materials for Port 
Said all the way from Cyprus or 
Syria! The capital proposed to be 
raised for this grand scheme is 
£8,000,000 ; and were it successfully 
executed, we should have an open 
canal uniting the Indian seas to 
the Mediterranean—an LEgyptain 
Bosphorus, through which vessels of 
2500 tons burden could pass fully 
laden, and so sail right on without 
obstruction from London to Calcutta 
or Sydney. It is a magnificent pro 
ject, but one rather for posterity than 
our own times. The railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo is now being 
extended from Cairo to Suez,—thus 
connecting the two seas by the fastest 
of all modes of conveyance ; and thus 
furnished, the present generation, we 
think, will decline to embark in the 
hazardous and costly rival scheme of 
cutting through the Isthmus. 

At any rate, it is not a work for 
England to embark in. Let France 
take up the Suez scheme if she will; 
but the Euphrates-valley is the true 
route for British enterprise to con- 
centrate itself upon. And it would 
be about as absurd for Englishmen 
to invest their spare capital in Rus- 
sian instead of Indian railways, as to 
neglect the Syrian route to the East 
for the sake of becoming sharehold- 
ers in this French scheme for dig- 
ging through the Egyptian isthmus. 
France has long dreamed of conquering 
Egypt ; and Lamartine, in his imagin- 
ary sketch of the world a century 
hence, makes the land of the Nile a 
French dependency, and the Medi- 
terranean a semi-Gallic lake. Is there 
any sign of these hopes being aban- 
doned? On the contrary, under our 
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very eyes we see that policy stead- 
ily advancing. Has there not been 
fot the last thirty years, and is there 
not at this moment, a European 
Power slowly creeping along North- 
ern Africa,—and is not that Power 
France? The Bourbons, the Orlean- 
ists, the Republic, and the Empire— 
all have fostered that schemes of con- 
quest; and never was it regarded 
with more favour, or pursued with 
so great ability, as now, when a 
nephew of Napoleon I. occupies the 
throne of France, . The vision of 
their great Emperor and his army of 
Egypt—of the “Sultan Kebir” who 
won victories and wrote bulletins at 
the foot of the Pyramids, who sur- 
veyed and organised a government 
for the country of the Pharaohs, and 
who planned this very canalisation 
of the Isthmus, in order that he 
might carry an army to India— 
still lives in the imagination of the 
French people ; and hence the govern- 
ment of the Tuileries will never lack 
sympathy in its efforts to extend its 
sway along the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. Read the offi- 


cial reports on Algeria, and see how 
the invading race is extending itself 
like a dominant caste—eastwards, 


westwards, southwards — over the 
native tribes of the coast, the 
mountains, and the desert. In the 
late war, Europe for the first time 
got proof of the great addition which 
her African conquests had made to 
the military resources of France. 
Algeria is already, and will become 
more and more a nursery of armies. 
The profession of arms is almost a 
passion with the Arab and Berber 
tribes, and one, moreover, for which 
they are well adapted; and in a few 
years hence we shall have a counter- 
part of our Sepoy army establish- 
ed under French officers upon the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
Such a power must, from its very 
nature, extend itself—indeed nothing 
exists to circumscribe its operations ; 
and the main line of its advance un- 
doubtedly will be eastward. In a 
dozen years we may find it rebuild- 
ing the docks and quays of Carthage; 
and the cynosure of its ever-advanc- 
ing course will be—Egypt. 

When such is the progress of 
aifairs in the Mediterranean, it is 
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plainly not the interest of England 
to rely upon Egypt as the sole route 
to the East,—much less to expend 
her resources in opening for the 
navies of Europe a way to India 
which the future may one day see. 
closed against ourselves. It would 
be .an awkward affair, truly, if, after 
the making of this Suez Canal, we 
were to find France and her allies 
shutting it against us, while sending 
through it their own war-fleets to 
attack our Indian possessions. In a 
recent article on the crisis in India, 
the Univers vaunts that heretical 
England will soon have to apply to 
France for assistance to quell the 
revolt of the Sepoys, and that France 
will accede to the request on the con- 
dition that England withdraws en- 
tirely from the Mediterranean,—hand- 
ing over the Ionian Islands to Greece, 
Gibraltar to Spain, and Malta to 
France! The thought is a very ab- 
surd one, but the wish which has 
fathered it will ere long take a 
deeper hold upon the French mind. 
We beg to warn the British public 
on this point. In domestic legisla- 
tion, our statesmen can afford to 
“live from hand to, mouth,” heeding 
only the pressure of the moment; but 
in foreign politics, prescience is every- 
thing. All the leading men connect- 
ed with the Suez Canal project are 
Frenchmen ; and though the Govern- 
ment of the Tuileries is too shrewd 
to give its patronage openly, its 
countenance to the scheme is not the 
less efficient because unavowed. In 
France, things are not managed by 
agitation and public meetings, as with 
us, yet something of the kind is at 
present being attempted on behalf 
of M. de Lesseps’ project. The Geo- 
graphical Society at Paris has got up 
a memorial on his behalf; and what — 
is much more significant—as such a 
step infers the support of the Govern- 
ment—the opinion of the provincial 
Councils-General has been solicited 
on the subject, and thirty-seven of 
them have already memorialised in 
its favour. Do we find fault with 
these things? Certainly not: but 
we mention them as indicating the 
true quarter from whence proceeds 
the impetus to this project for a Suez 
Canal, and as corroborating our 
opinion that it is French, not British 
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interests which it is designed mainly 
to subserve. It is the more neces- 
sary to state these things, because 
M. Lesseps and his colleagues have 
done everything in their power to 
impress the British public with an 
opposite opinion. For years our news- 
paper offices and mercantile firms 
have been deluged with printed pa- 
pers extolling this Suez Canal scheme, 
—we should like to know who de- 
frayed all that expense? And dur- 
ing the past summer, M. de Lesseps 
himself has been touring amongst us, 
addressing mayors, bailies, corpora- 
tions, and chambers of commerce, 
with the same end in view; and 
again we ask, who defrays the cost of 
his mission? Are there not diplo- 
matic as well as commercial interests 
involved in it? And was it the 
French Bourse or the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that watched with 
greatest interest the result of his 
proceedings in this country? The 
“interests of the world” and the 


“good of mankind” are very fine 
phrases ; but as we read history, and 


as every patriot feels instinctively, 
the world gets on best when each 
country minds its own business. The 
Isthmus of Suez will be cut through 
doubtless by-and-by, and in good 
time. But England at present has 
work of her own to do, in opening 
the Syrian route to the East; and 
the practical bearing of M. Lesseps’ 
efforts is to obstruct this work, and 
to divert our money into the rival 
scheme supported by France. The 
question is not at all whether we 
shall use the route through Egypt— 
we do use it, and will continue to 
use it—but whether that route shall 
be performed by means of an enor- 
mously expensive canal, when it can 
be made very much faster by the 
already existing (or, at least, soon to 
be completed) railway, and when the 
millions of money needed for the 
canal would be much better expended 
for England by the construction of 
another line of communication with 
the East. 

In any case it is a good thing to 
have two strings to one’s bow. There 
is already a good route to the East 
through Egypt, and the simple fact 
that the money required to execute a 
Suez canal would far more than suffice 
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to construct another and quicker route 
by Syria to the same goal, ought to 
convince every sane Englishman that 
the latter course is alone to be 
thought of. It would not only give 
us two strings to our bow, but the 
Syrian string would be much the 
better of the two. It is a shorter and 
would be avery much quicker route 
to India than that by Egypt; and its 
political advantages would be equally 
on the side of this country. It would 
not only give us a double route to the 
East, and so prevent us being left at 
the mercy of any outburst of Gallic 
conquest towards Egypt—an outburst 
which might be supported by Russia 
(even as she offered us Candia) in re- 
turn for being allowed to seize Con- 
stantinople,— but it would at the 
same time strengthen British influ- 
ence in one of the most important 
strategetical points of the globe, to- 
wards which Russia is already direct- 
ing her steps. A century and a 
half ago, Czar Peter discerned that 
an indispensable step to the over- 
throw of our Indian empire was to 
get possession of the Syrian penin- 
sula; and eight-and-twenty years 
ago Paskiewitch, victorious alike 
over Turks and Persians, meditated a 
descent through the mountains of Ar- 
menia into the valley of the Euphrates. 
Peace alone prevented him from ac- 
complishing his design. But the 
capture of Kars, and the advance of 
the Russian outposts to Erzeroum, 
in the late war, was another push in 
the same direction. And the recent 
reported acquisition by Russia of the 
north-western angle of the Persian 
territories, concurs with other proofs 
to show that, when the trenches of 
aggression are again opened in this 
quarter, the sap will be found further 
advanced than before. 

The British Government has long 
had its eye fixed on the valley of the 
Euphrates, as likely to furnish a good 
route to our Indian possessions. Of 
the navigability of the Euphrates in 
ancient times, and even at a com- 
paratively recent date, there exists 
ample proof. The huge barges in 
which, according to the Father of 
history, the produce of Armenia was 
floated down to Babylon,—the fleet 
which the Emperor Trajan construct- 
ed from the forests on the mountains 
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of Nisibis, and in which he sailed 
thence down the “ great river” without 
a sensible impediment —the expedi- 
tion of Julian in the track of his great 
redecessor, when, to use the phrase 
of the historian of the scene, with 
upwards of a thousand vessels of all 
sizes he “made narrow the wide- 
spread flood of the Euphrates,”—bear 
ample testimony to the easy navi- 
gation of the great river in ancient 
times. And at a period much less 
remote—in the fifteenth century—we 
find that the very route from the Me- 
diterranean to Jaber, which it is now 
proposed to take, was pursued by the 
adventurous merchants of the time. 
Rauwolf the traveller—Balbi the Ve- 
netian — Newberry, Fitch, Shirley, 
and Cartwright, of our own country, 
embarked their goods at Bir (now 
called Jaber) for the markets of 
Feluja, Bagdad, and the far East; 
performed their river journey with no 
important hindrances, even in these 
times, in fifteen or sixteen days; and 
so far from being obstructed by the 
tribes on its banks, found a ready 
trade along the whole course of their 
flavial voyage, in exchanging coral, 
amber, knives, and glass for the pro- 
visions and fruits of the country. 

It was in 1830 that the British 
Government first instituted explora- 
tions to ascertain whether it was 
practicable to reopen this old route, 
and so obtain the most direct line 
of communication with India. The 
name of General (then Colonel) Ches- 
ney will ever be honourably remem- 
bered in connection with this difficult 
and hazardous enterprise. On ar- 
riving at Damascus in November 
1830, he learned that three English- 
men, similarly commissioned as him- 
self, had just perished in the attempt ; 
but, undeterred by the sad news, he 
set off at once in a caravan that was 
to touch the Euphrates at El-Kaim. 
No sooner did he arrive there than 
he fell ill; but, after much entreaty 
he persuaded some Arabs to build 
him a raft, which, after several 
clumsy attempts, was at length con- 
structed. On this raft, Chesney, ac- 
companied by his servant, an inter- 
preter, and three Arabs, one serving 
as a guide and two as boatmen, 
launched forth upon the river in his 
mission of exploration. Seated aft, 
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he secretly attached to the raft a 
pole of ten feet long, which he sank 
at full length and watched with 
patience and tact, so as to make 
himself acquainted with the naviga- 
tion of the river; for as long as the 
pole was clear, he knew that the 
stream must be ten feet deep, and 
whenever it met with obstruction, 
he examined and measured, so as to 
get the exact depth. Proceeding in 
this manner, note-book in hand, he 
made his observations, marking the 
villages, even counting the houses, 
and noticing the more important 
points; so that he was at length able 
to sketch a chart of the river and 
a map of the adjoining country. 
Each night the raft was moored to 
some uninhabited island, and at day- 
break they resumed their journey. In 
five days from leaving El-Kaim they 
arrived at Hit, where the raft was 
exchanged for an Arab boat built 
of willow and coated with bitumen ; 
and in five days more Chesney ar- 
rived at Feluja, opposite Bagdad, 
where he remained a few days at the 
house of the British consul. Again 
pursuing his journey, he completed 
the exploration of the Euphrates by 
descending to Bussora. Afterwards 
he ascended the Karoun river to 
Susa, in Persia. And to complete 
the story of his explorations, we 
may {add that six years after, this 


-gallant officer nearly perished in 


the Euphrates, in consequence of the 
foundering of the steamer on which 
he was aboard: he happily saved 
himself by swimming, but his friend 
and travelling - companion was en- 
gulfed in the waves. 

The opinion of Chesney as to the 
navigability of this great river has 
been fully confirmed by subsequent 
explorers. Foremost among these 
are Captains Charlewood and Camp- 
bell, the former of whom expresses 
his “conviction that there are no 
obstacles to the navigation of the 
Euphrates, from Jaber to the Per- 
sian Gulf, throughout the entire 
year.” The latter says,—“Of the 
practicability of the line there is no 
doubt. I should say vessels smaller 
than the Indus boats would be 
needed at first, but not much. Those 
now on the Indus were the ones 
I worked up the Euphrates in 1840. 
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The fact that a sufficient volume 
of water always finds a vent, with- 
out anything like the perils of the 
Iron Gates of the Danube, shows 
that there is no really serious or in- 
surmountable obstruction to be over- 
come.” He adds— Where is there 
now difficulty in obtaining boats to 
run at a speed of twelve to thirteen 
knots, and drawing not more than two 
feet water? Such boats are to be seen 
every day on the Thames, and with 
these the Euphrates can be navigated 
from end to end.” In point of fact, 
Mr. Laird, the shipbuilder, has un- 
dertaken to furnish steamers to navi- 
gate the Euphrates, drawing only 
two feet of water, capable of carrying 
a large amount of merchandise and 
assengers, and at a speed, when 
loaded, of twelve knots an hour. 

After the explorer comes the prac- 
tical schemer. When Chesney and 
others had done their work in reveal- 
ing the capabilities of this great river- 
route, Mr. Andrews came forward to 
show how these capabilities could 
best be turned to account. Possessed 
alike of imaginative conception and 
of an eminently practical and scien- 
tific regard for details, he drew upa 
project for developing the Euphrates- 
valley route both by railway and 
river, and also assigned it a place 
in a still vaster scheme which he 
sketched for connecting the shores 
of the British Channel, by one con- 
tinuous railway, vid Constantinople, 
Aleppo, Bagdad, and Southern Per- 
sia, with the valley of the Indus and 
all parts of our Indian territories. 
Putting aside this magnificent dream 
—a dream, however, let us say, which 
the future will realise—let us restrict 
our attention to that part of it which 
relates to the overland route from 
the Levant to the Persian Gulf, con- 
stituting the shortest and quickest 
route to India. 

The first part of the work was to 
find a secure and ample harbour on 
the coast of Syria. Fortunately; all 
the best horbours on that coast lie in 
the very quarter where they are most 
required by the geographical features 
of the Syrian isthmus — namely, at 
the north-eastern angle of the Levant, 
from whence there is the only direct 
route to the valley of the Euphrates. 
In this angle lies the port of Alexan- 
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dretta, the best in Syria, and also the 
ancient harbour of Seleucia; but the 
mountains which surround the former 
are impassable to a railway, and the 
latter was rejected as not affording a 
sufficient depth of water. But on 
the southern side of the Bay of 
Antioch—three miles south of the 
mouth of the Orontes, and six miles 
east of the old harbour of Seleucia—a 
creek has been selected admirably, 
adapted to forma safe and commo- 
dious harbour of refuge. As it re- 
ceives no streams, it is not liable to 
become blocked up by deposits; and 
with small expense it can be made 
capable of receiving second-rate shi 

of the line, and fully as good as the 
harbour of Kingstown. The whole 
expensé of constructing this harbour 
(estimated at from £250,000 to 
£300,000) is to be borne by the 
Turkish Government, which likewise 
has engaged to carry out the works, 
under the direction of English engi- 
neers, simultaneously with those of 
the railway. From this harbour, by 
Antioch and Aleppo, to the point on 
the Euphrates where the river be- 
comes navigable, the distance in 
direct line is about 100 miles — 
Antioch being not quite 20 miles 
from the sea, and Aleppo 60; but 
owing to the windings necessary to 
obtain good gradients and avoid 
expensive works, the length of the 
railway will be nearly a half more. 
For the first twenty miles of its 
course, the line follows the pic- 
turesque valley of the Orontes, com- 
prising the groves and scenery of 
Daphné, celebrated of old for the 
rites and worship of Venus, and still 
remarkable for romantic beauty. 
Passing the town, the railway there- 
after enters the plain of Antioch, 
through which it rans for thirty miles 
over a rich alluvial soil, capable of 
prodacing, luxuriant crops of grain, 
cotton, and tobacco; and thereafter 


it traverses for a like distance the 


plains of Darra and Terrib, equally 
fertile by nature, and not less neglect- 
ed by the skill of man. Having 
ascended these plains by an almost 
insensible incline, the railway reaches 
the table-land upon which stands the 
important city of Aleppo. From 
this point all engineering difficulties 
cease, — the surface of the country 
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(called Ka Jalide, “flat and hard”), 
being admirably adapted for a rail- 


way. ven between the Mediterra-, 


nean and Aleppo, the works are such 
as would be considered small in this 
country — comprising only two cut- 
tings of any consequence, and two 
small chain-bridges over the Orontes. 
The total cost of. the line from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates will 
be £1,400,000. This route will re- 
duce the distance to India by more 
than a thousand miles (one-fifth of 
the whole) as compared with the 
route through Egypt ; and as regards 
time, Mr. Andrews asserts deliberately 
that, when this railway is complet- 
ed, the saving will be nearly one- 
half. The direct course is to be 
“from London to Kurrachee, by 
Trieste, Seleucia, Jaber Castle on the 
Euphrates, and Bussora at the head 
of the Persian Gulf; and the jour- 
ney will occupy fourteen and a half 
days. Even if travellers to Bombay 
were taken round by Kurrachee, they 
would reach the former port in three 
days more, or seventeen and a half 
days; but by a direct line from Bus- 
sora their journey will be accom- 
plished in fifteen to sixteen days— 
saving nearly one-half in time.” 

To link the Mediterranean and 
Euphrates by railway is the first 
and main thing to be done, But it 
is not possible that the line will stop 
at Jaber Castle; and rough surveys 
have been made for a further exten- 
sion of it throughout the entire Eu- 
phrates valley down to the Persian 
Gulf. From Jaber it will follow 
the right bank of the Euphrates 
to Phumsah, the ancient Thapsacus, 
where it will cross the river and 
enter Mesopotamia,—descending by 
a declivity so gentle that the distin- 
guished engineer, M. Falkowsky, es- 
timates it at no more than 80 inches 
per mile from Balis to the Persian 
Gulf. After touching Annah and 
Hit, the line will proceed to Bagdad ; 
then, passing at some distance from 
the ruins of Babylon, it will run to 
the town of Kurnah, where the con- 
fluence of the Huphrates and Tigris 
forms the Shat-el-Arab, so large and 
deep as to be navigable at all times 
for steamers of very large tonnage. 
Moreover, ‘a branch of 27 miles will 
connect Kurnah with Bussora, where 


there is already an important entre- 

t for merchandise (the annual fair 

eld there being attended by 80,000 

or 100,000 persons from Western 
Asia and Persia), and a port ca- 
pable of receiving vessels of the first 
magnitude. The whole line from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
will be about 900 miles, and the 
entire cost will not exceed six mil- 
lions sterling. 

The advantages of this route for 
shortness and celerity are obvidus. 
Even if the Isthmus of Suez were 
cut through by a canal, the Enu- 
phrates- valley route would be so 
much quicker as to bear to it the 
relation which the Suez route at pre- 
sent bears to the voyage by the Cape. 
A line of telegraph is intended to ac- 
company, and probably in part pre- 
cede, the railway,—extending, in the 
above-described route, from the shores 
of the Levant to Kurnah, where it will 
meet the submarine cable of the East 
India Company, which will traverse 
the shallows of the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Sea, connecting Kurnah with 
Kurrachee. From London to Kurra- 
chee, and from thence to every part 
of India, will intelligence and com- 
mands be daily and hourly commu- 
nicated with the speed of lightning— 
thus benefiting unspeakably alike our 
political and commercial position in 
the East. It is rather stating a fact 
than hazarding a conjecture, when 
we add that the island-continent of 
Australia, too, will ere long be linked 
to us and the rest of the world by 
the same marvellous agent. And in 
this virtual annihilation of time and 
space in the communications between 
England and her distant possessions, 
will be more than realised the ima- 
gination of our great poet; end solid 
John Bull may repeat the boast of 
ethereal Pack,— 


“Tl put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes!” 


The obstacles to the Euphrates- 
valley scheme, arising from the laxity 
of government in these regions, and 
the character of the wandering tribes, 
which weigh so much with many 
persons, are mirage-dangers which 
will vanish on approach. The band 
of labourers engaged on the works 
will almost be an army of itself; and 
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besides, the Arabs will not take to 
fighting if they find they can profit 
more by peaceful trade. Rawlinson, 
Layard, Chesney, Ainsworth, Camp- 
bell,—in short, all who have travelled 
or sojourned in that region, regard 
such difficulties as easily surmount- 
able; and the last-named authority 
even states his conviction that “all 
the tribes are disposed to come to 
terms with the English, if we once 
madeiour appearance.” Apart from 
the importance ofshortening our route 
to India, the region that would be 
opened up by the Euphrates-valley 
route is perhaps the finest and most 
valuable in the world. The British 
statesman who may, by opening this 
new route, call Mesopotamia into 
re-existence, will achieve not only a 
triumph for his country’s interests, 
but an immediate good to the world 
at large. What is the great com- 
mercial phenomenon of the times, 
but that Consumption is fast over- 
taking Production, and that the pro- 
ducts of the soil cannot be had in 
sufficient abundance for the wants of 
mankind? We can augment rapidly, 
and to any extent, the machinery for 
manufacturing calico, grinding corn, 
or crushing sugar; but.the great 
problem of the day is, Where to get 
the raw materials in sufficient quan- 
“tity? So pressing is the emergency 
that even the slave-trade is threat- 
ened to be revived in order to increase 
the produce of sugar; chambers of 
commerce gravely talk of invading 
the wastes of Central Africa, to find a 
new cotton-region; and as for corn, 
the greater part of Europe has already 
ceased to be self-supporting! But for 
Egypt, Russia, and the back-seitle- 
ments of North America, the more ad- 
vanced countries could not exist, and 
civilisation would be starved out at its 
centres. Even as it is, we are sorely 
pinched in bad seasons. Ten years 
ago myriads died, and millions com- 
menced flying from our shores, in 
consequence of famine ; while abroad, 
the same cause helped to produce 
that series of social earthquakes 
which shook the Continent with re- 
volution from Holstein to Calabria, 
and from the Euxine to the Bay of 
Biscay. In consequence of the new 
demand for food for California and 
Australia, a similar calamity, we 
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suspect, would find us still worse off 
now. Great Britain, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, Italy, even France herself, 
during the last ten years have been 
compelled to make large importationgs 
of grain. And owing to the increase 
of population, and to the gradual 
drafting of men from agriculture to 
other kinds of work, which usually 
takes place in old countries, it appears 
that the greater part of Europe will 
become more and more unable to 
furnish food for its population, and 
accordingly must call new regions 
into cultivation to produce the re- 
quisite supplies. Mesopotamia will 
be one of th regions. It igs 
now a desert,—but anciently two of 
the world’s greatest capitals stood 
there, containing and surrounded 
by probably as dense a population 
as any country has since witnessed. 
The entire soil is alluvial, and of 
the richest kind, extending for hun- 
dreds of miles with hardly a stone 
to be found on its surface. It has 
lain fallow for centuries—indeed a 
great part, renewed or coated over 
by the deposits of the yearly inun- 
dations, has never yet been under 
cultivation; and the rest is so ne- 
glected that in the languge of the 
country it is called “the Desert.” It 
is a desert, however, of man’s, not 
of nature’s, making; and it only 
needs a regime of order and enter- 
prise to become again, what it was 
of yore, a garden. We have lately 
seen what marvels irrigation can 
work in the plains of India; but 
not even in the most favoured Doab 
of that peninsula is the construction 
of irrigating canals so easy by half, 
or the produce so abundant, as would 
be the case in Mesopotamia. So 
near to each other are the channels 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, that at 
Bagdad, 250 miles above their con- 
fluence, they are not more than 25 
miles separate; and the intervening 
ground, flat, loamy, and unencumber- 
ed by stone or rock, might in the 
cheapest and easiest manner be in- 
tersected by irrigating canals and 
rills. In former times the greatest 
attention was devoted to these means 
of agricultural, improvement; and 
there still exist the remains of many 
a noble line of canal, which might be 
rendered available, and to the re- 
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opening of which the present Pasha 
has already devoted both money and 
attention. Corn, rice, and cotton 

ow luxuriantly on the soil, (Sea- 
Island cotton has been tried with 
success) ; also the mulberry, so neces- 
sary to the production of silk, and of 
which trees the present Pasha has 
planted half-a-million, in order to 
meet the demand from Persia. 

A want of roads, or at least of 
means for the cheap conveyance of 
goods, is almost universal in Hast- 
ern countries; and in this respect 
the Syrian peninsula, in proportion 
to its capabilities, fares even worse 
than its neighbours. At present 
the great rivers of Mesopotamia 
are unnavigated — commercially, the 
Euphrates has been “dried up” for 
centuries. And by land the means of 
communication are equally defective. 
At present there are no roads even 
adapted for wheeled carriages, and 
the only means of transporting goods 
is by camels. The cost of conveying 
a ton of goods from Aleppo to the 
sea is £6, whereas the railway could 
carry it for a sixth of the price. 
Wheat may be purchased in the 
fertile plains of the interior, around 
Aleppo, at 9s. a quarter; but the 
cost of carriage to the coast is at 
present 17s. 6d. the quarter—in other 
words, double the price of the com- 
modity itself! Mr. Kennedy, the agent 
for Lloyd’s at Aleppo, estimates the 
present annual exports from Alexan- 
dretta at £1,000,000, and the imports 
at a half more; and adds—“I feel the 
greatest interest in the success of the 
scheme for opening up the Euphrates 
valley, which will be of immense 
importance to this country, and can- 
not fail to be remunerative. The 
trade of the north of Syria is in- 
creasing rapidly; and what it may 
amount to with regular and cheap 
communication with the coast is 
hardly possible to calculate, as the 
railway will pass through a large ex- 
tent of country with as rich a soil as 
is to be found in any part of the 
globe, and now lying utterly waste 
for want of any means of disposing 
of the produce.” The Count de 
Warren is of opinion that if only one- 
half of the surface of Babylonia were 
put into cultivation, it would yield 
grain equal to the produce of the 
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whole of France, with less than a 
twentieth part of its population; 
and that, if conveyed to the Levant 
by railway, ample supplies of this 
fine grain could be sold in London 
at the same price, if not cheaper, 
than that brought from Odessa,— 
with the advantage of its arriving 
periodically at the beginning of 
spring, a season of the year when 
the price of wheat is usually on the 
rise in our markets. 

Apart from the great saving of 
time by the Syrian route to India, as 
well as the immense agricultural 
value of the region it would open up, 
there are other reasons, partly of a 
commercial but still more of a political 
nature, which urgently prompt Eng- 
land to give her speedy and hearty 
support to the construction of this 
new route to the East. For example, 
it is well known that the grand route 
by which the merchandise of Europe 
at present penetrates into Central 
Asia, is the caravan-road of Asia 
Minor,—which leaving the shores of 
the Black Sea at Trebizonde, winds 
by Erzeroum through the mountains 
of Armenia, and enters the north- 
western angle of Persia at Tabreez. 
Along this mountainous route . the 
merchandise has to be transported on 
the backs of camels, and for a great 
part of the year—as we found to our 
cost during the late war—it is quite 
impassable. Moreover, however con- 
venient for the merchandise of Austria 
and the Danubian States, this Black 
Sea route is exceedingly circuitous 
for the commerce of England and 
Western Europe. In truth, were the 
Euphrates-valley route opened, mer- 
chandise from the Mediterranean 
might in this way be transported 
into the heart of Persia in the time that 
is now taken to convey it’ to Trebi- 
zonde ; and the inland route through 
Syria would not only be far more ex- 
peditious, but infinitely cheaper, than 
the present one through the mountains 
of Armenia. 

Besides these reasons, founded on 
superiority of route, there is another, 
as cogent as all of these put together, 
which ought to urge us to a speedy 
opening of the Syrian route into 
Asia. And, on the principle of “ fore- 
warned fore-armed,” we beg the atten- 
tion of our commercial community to 
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it. It is this: The great caravan road 
from Trebizonde to Persia passes close 
to the frontiers of Russia in that 
quarter ; so that the slightest exten- 
sion southwards would give her the 
command of this highway to Central 
Asia. That we shall witness such an 
extension in a few years, we regard 
as certain. In the spring of this 
year, it was rumoured that Russia 
had actually obtained from the Shah 
a cession of this north-western angle 
of his dominions, through which the 
caravan-road from Turkey passes, in 
acquittal of the debt due by Persia to 
the Czar. That some such trans- 
action took place, we incline to be- 
lieve—though probably the district 
in question was only mortgaged, not 
ceeded, and lies under bond until 
Russia find opportunity to take pos- 
session of it. ‘The boa has spread its 
saliva ‘over the coveted morsel, and 
the actual swallowing of it will not 
be long delayed. Let our merchants 
consider what must be the result of 
such an occurrence. Apart from the 
political vantage-ground thereby 
accruing to Russia, it would produce 
commercial consequences of a very 
disastrous kind to this country. The 
history of the Transcaucasian pro- 
vinces shows that wherever Russia 
enters as master, there she erects 
tariffs prohibitory of foreign mer- 
chandise, and permitting the con- 
sumption of no goods but her own. 
Besides the money-value of such’ an 
arrangement, she knows that where 
commerce goes influence follows, 
Acting upon these principles, Russia 
has long striven, and with some suc- 
cess, to possess herself of the trade of 
Central Asia; and when she gets 
the command of the caravan-road by 
Tabreez, her first step will be to raise 
obstacles to the transit of European 
merchandise, and especially to that 
of her great rival in the Hast, Eng- 
land. In present circumstances such 
a proceeding would be a very severe 
blow to our commerce ; but the open- 
ing of the Euphrates-valley route, or 
even simply of the railway to the 
Euphrates, would render such a blow 
perfectly harmless. Nay more, the 
opening of the Syrian route would 
speedily divert the stream of traffic 
from the circuitous, tardy, and ex- 
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pensive route by Trebizonde, turning 
the greater part of it away from the 
Rassian frontiers into channels essen- 
tially British. 

Such considerations, however little 
obvious hitherto to the public of this 
country, are not overlooked by the 
astute statesmen of Russia; and we 
may take it for granted that, in the 
league of opposition got up against 
the Euphrates-valley scheme at Con- 
stantinople, the representative of 
Russia plays no unimportant part. 
France, too, is against us in this mat- 
ter; for, as we have shown, the Suez 
scheme is her favourite, and she gives 
every opposition to the rival Syrian 
route projected by Great Britain. Our 
distinguished ambassador, Lord de 
Redcliffe, succeeded, in spite of the 
hostile embassies, in obtaining the 
approval by the Porte of this enter- 
prise, and the concession of the work 
to an English firm. But within the 
last few months the French and Rus- 
sian opposition has succeeded, at the 
eleventh hour, in preventing the issue 
of the requisite firman. And so the 
project at present stands still, and 
needs all the influence of our Govern- 
ment, in support of our able and ener- 
getic ambassador, to urge it forward. 

The Porte stands in its own light 
when it allows foreign influence to 
impede the execution of such a pro- 
ject. Turkey and England—these are 
the two Powers which the Euphrates- 
valley scheme will most benefit. And 
it is hard to say which of the two it 
will benefit most. It would infuse 
life, energy, and capital into a now 
effete region of the Turkish empire ; 
while, at the same time, by the 
facilities of rapid locomotion, it 
would extend the power of that 
Government into its most distant 
provinces. What concerns us more, 
it would, to a remarkable degree, 
augment British influence in the 
most strategetical point of the Old 
World, and in a quarter of all others 
most vital as regards the stability of 
our Indian empire. Either British or 
Russian influence must, in the future, 
predominate in Mesopotamia. If Bri- 
tain do no protect the line of the 
Euphrates, it will fall under the do- 
minion of Russia, and form a granary 
and a place-d’armes for her attacks 
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upon India. See even now by how 
narrow an interval she is separated 
from this enticing valley-land. Take 
a map, and observe how the Russian 
territory dips down in a projecting 
angle at the point where the Turkish 
and Persian frontiers meet—a wedge 
ready to be driven home, to the utter 
sundering of the two sister-empires 
of Islamism. Observe, too, that this 
extreme point of Russian advance is 
exactly over the head of the Euphra- 
tes valley, and already places the van- 
guard of her armies within a fort- 
night’s march of the navigable part of 
the “great river.” In the war of 1829, 
Paskiewitch, after the capture of Kars 
and Erivan, projected a descent into 
the valley of the Euphrates ; and two- 
and-twenty years ago Colonel Chesney 
thus expressed himself as to the prac- 
ticability of such a project, and its 
bearing upon the British interests in 
the Kast :— 


“ Russia is actually in possession of the 
Turkish province of Achaltzick, within 
fifteen days’ march, or even less, of the 
navigable part of the Euphrates; and as 
she has at command the immense forests 
of Armenia, as well as those of the pro- 
vince of Kars near at hand, there could 
be no difficulty in constructing rafts to 
any extent. From the 26th of April 
until the 25th of June at least, there is a 
depth of twelve or fourteen feet over 
the rocks of Karabla; at this time the 
heaviest guns could be floated down 
with perfect ease; and long afterwards— 
in fact, all the eight months—there is 
sufficient water to convey troops and 
stores. our or five weeks would suffice 
to carry the advance of the army down 
the river to the estuary of the Shat-el- 
Arab, and this speed would give the 
enemy possession of the numerous small 
vessels, and ample resources of the rivers 
and provinces of Mesopotamia ; Bussora 
would make a good port, dockyard, &c., 
opening towards India, as well as an 
excellent place-d’armes, from which an 
enemy might immediately extend him- 
self along the Indian river, and east side 
of the Persian Gulf as far as Cape Jask, 
which point is within 625 miles of the 
Indus. 

‘Once possessed of Bussora as a port, 
and the line of the Euphrates to give 
the supplies, it would be a work of mil- 
lions to dispossess the Russians of a line 
of country, which may be defended with 
the utmost facility from an attack, 





whether made from the side of Syria or 
that of India.” 


That such would be the fate of 
Mesopotamia, if left with no stronger 
tutelage than that of the Porte, we 
entertain no doubt. But there is a 
Power which cannot stand tamely by 
when any such issue is threatened ; 
and in checking the progress of Russia 
in that quarter, England has a com- 
mon interest with the Ottoman Go- 
vernment. In truth, there are no two 
States in the world more naturally 
allied, as relates to foreign policy. 
than England and Turkey. The fall 
of Turkey would be the gain of Russia 
in the East—it would marvellously 
advance her frontiers, and bring the 
whole Nomade tribes under her con- 
trol; and therefore the maintenance of 
the Ottoman Empire must ever be an 
important principle of British policy. 
Turkey, on her part, must feel that 
there is no power but England that 
is really concerned about her stability. 
France and Austria would be inclined 
to fight with Russia for the 
sion of Constantinople (though not 
improbably, when Russia makes her 
next onslaught, France will be will- 
ing to seek a compensation in Africa, 
on the banks of the Nile, and Austria 
take part in the spoil of the Otto- 
mans); but as regards Turkey in 
Asia neither of these powers would 
give themselves any concern. And 
it will assuredly be in that quarter 
that the next onslaught of Russia 
will be made. Turning from the 
banks of the Danube, where any 
aggression would revive a league of 
opposition, the Muscovite battalions 
will pour down into Asia Minor, 
where, except Kars and Erzeroum, 
there is not a single barrier to their 
progress; and establishing them- 
selves in the plains of Anatolia, 
and cutting off the chief revenues 
and food-supplies of Constantinople, 
will deal a blow on the neck to the 
Ottoman power, which will result 
in the total disintegration of that 
empire. 

ngland is the only Power that has 
an interest in delaying such a catas- — 
trophe ; and the construction of the 
Euparates-valley route would give 
her not only a double inducement, 
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but an important vantage-ground for 
doing so. Nor need the Porte fear 
that, in permitting the growth of 
British influence in the valley of 
the Euphrates, her own hold over 
that province would be in any way 
weakened. It is against the interest 
of England to weaken or dismem- 
ber Turkey—therefore she may be 
trusted not to do so. <As long as 
there is an Ottoman Government, 
its most faithful, because most in- 
terested, defender will be England. 
And in admitting the wealth and in- 
fluence of England into Mesopotamia, 
the Porte will simply be a great gain- 
er; for the Sultan will continue to 
hold that province, plus the new life 
and power comprised in it, and with 
his only ally in a position to lend 
assistance in'the most effectual man- 
ner. The interests of Turkey and 


of Great Britain, we repeat, are in 
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common. And nothing will do more 
to preserve the existence of the 
former Power, or to maintain the 
stability of the Indian possessions of 
the latter, than the development of 
this Syrian route to the East,—a pro- 
ceeding which will draw the ener- 
gies of England into Mesopotamia, 
and at once shorten and effectually 
defend the communications between 
the mother-country and our empire- 
colony of India. 

British statesmen may perceive 
these things — certainly the Govern- 
ments of France and Russia do ; but 
we think it important that the true 
bearings of the subject be laid before 
the British public,—for in such a 
scheme, and in a free country like 
ours, little can be done without the 
money-aid of our capitalists and the 
political support of the constitu- 
encies. 





